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Last  year, 

the  Chicago  Tribune  add^.,,.^  inronei^fiw 
46  journalists  to  its  i|ews  staff. 

Their  average  age  is  26. 

They  came  to  the  Tribune  from  many 
different  states  and  schools.  Many  majored  in 
journalism,  but  others  chose  biology,  psychology, 
political  science,  history  and  economics. 

Many  gained  experience  working  for  news 
bureaus,  wire  services  or  other  newspapers. 

Others  have  held  jobs  outside  of  journalism. 

One  was  a  chemist,  one  a  dietitian,  one  a  high 
school  teacher.  One  was  a  Chicago  policeman. 

What  do  they  have  in  common?  Just  this;  the  flair 
and  zest  and  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways, 
staying  young  is  one  of  .hem  ^ 
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starting  April  2,1967 
The  Long  Island  Sunday  Press  will  begin 
distributing  THIS  WEEK  Magazine 

The  Long  Island  Sunday  Press  brings  to  THIS  WEEK’S  distin¬ 
guished  group  of  newspapers  a  circulation  of  405,000  in  a  vital  area 
of  U.S.  growth.  Together  with  the  recent  addition  of  the  Newark 
News  (circulation — 427,000),  this  gives  THIS  WEEK  more  than 
830,000  circulation  originating  in  the  greater  New  York  market. 

THIS  WEEK — the  key  city  syndicated  magazine — delivers  a  big 
68%  of  its  total  circulation  in  the  top  25  markets. 

In  1966,  THIS  WEEK  moved  the  goods  for  349  advertisers  and 
carried  44%  of  the  revenue  in  the  syndicated  supplement  field. 

We  are  proud  to  welcome  the  Long  Island  Sunday  Press  to  our 
distinguished  group  of  newspapers. 


J  ^  W£  £  IC  quality  lyndlcatcd  magazine  distributed  by  these  "Key  City”  newspapers. 


The  BaUimore  Sunday  Sun 
The  Birmingham  News 
Boston  Sunday  Herald 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
Chicago  Daily  News 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
The  Columbia  State  and  Record 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 


Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
The  Detroit  News 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ti  Sun-Sentinel 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press 

The  Hartford  Times 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  &  Advertiser 

The  Kansas  City  Star 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 

The  Long  Island  Sunday  Press 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 

Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 


The  Newark  News 
The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
The  Pittsburgh  Press 
The  Pomona  Progress  Bulletin/ 
Ontario  Report 

The  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  I 

San  Antonio  Sunday  Express  &  News 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 

San  Jose  Mercury-News 

The  Santa  Ana  Register 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

Syracuse  Herald  American 

The  T  ampa  T  ribune 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  i 

The  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle  &  BeacoM 
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As  a  major  cornerstone  of  South 
Florida  . . .  stimulating  it  to  greater 
achievement,  provoking  it  to  re¬ 
sponsible  leadership  and  sharing 
its  destiny  of  growth  .  .  .  stands 
the  South's  largest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  newspaper. . . . 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  TOM  MCCARTHY 
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FEBRUARY 

4*8 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Conference  on  Advertising. 

Government  Relations,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9. 1 1 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hot*! 
Columbus. 

1 0-1 1 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

14- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany 
17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago.  III. 

17- 19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 25 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  Association 
and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

23- 25 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23- 25 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Pan- 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

24 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Conference 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

26- March  10 — Am.erican  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Shoraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston. 

MARCH 

3-4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  JscI 
Tar  Francis  Marlon  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  PIck-NIcollet  Hotel.  Minneapolis 

6- 8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association, 

Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-M— National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Washington  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conferen« 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

12-17 — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honor 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia. 

12-24 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (for  newspaper: 
under  50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Muehlebad 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Chlcago-Sherato' 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville 
Texas. 

24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville.  Ky. 

29-30 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail-General  Advertising  Mar- 
agers  Workshop,  Illinois  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

APRIL 

2-14 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  University 
New  York  City. 

7- 9 — Mid  Atlantic  Region  (Three),  National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 

tion  annual  education  seminar  and  business  conference,  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  Newark,  N.J. 

14-15 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Hotel ' 
New  Orleans.  I 

16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel.  Cincinnati. 
16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

19- 22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

20- 22 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel  Lincoln 
Lincoln, 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City. 
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When  to  cover? 


This  can  be  a  tough  decision  for  a  deskman . . .  but 
not  for  Lederle’s  Emergency  Coordinator.  Her 
job  is  to  “cover”  each  and  every  request,  whether 
on  the  job  or  at  home  enjoying  a  leisure  hour. 
Her  assignment  sheet  involves  the  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  life-saving  drugs  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  be  antirabies 
serum,  botulism  antitoxin  or  gas  gangrene  anti¬ 
toxin,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  get  there  fast. 
Every  such  request  received  at  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  sets  emergency 


procedures  into  motion.  Lederle’s  Emergency 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  a  set  of  airline  schedule 
books  by  her  kitchen  telephone,  checks  routing 
possibilities  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  shipment  to  the  trouble  spot.  In  the 
meantime,  Lederle  physicians  and  other  person¬ 
nel  are  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks. 

This  emergency  shipment  program  operates 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night  seven  days  a 
week.  Unlike  the  news  media,  the  question  “when 
to  cover?”,  is  never  a  problem. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Tbe  Pliin  Dialiir  fetls 
a  lai  diargai  will  a  criie 
has  eveni  nght 
la  1116111  riihL 


That's  why  we  signed  an  accord  with  the  Cleveland 
Bar  Association  agreeing  to  use  considerable 
restraint  In  what  we  print  about  persons  charged 
with  crimes  and  awaiting  trial. 


Does  the  accord  crimp  Plain  Dealer  crime  and 
courts  coverage  so  that  the  public's  right  to  know 
what's  going  on  is  infringed? 


We  don't  think  so.  And  Plain  Dealer  editors  have 


retained  their  own  right  to  decide  when  they  must 
depart  from  the  agreement  so  that  public  ends 
can  be  better  served.  Thomas  Vail,  our  publisher 
and  editor,  is  fond  of  saying,  "Greatness  must  be 
earned,  over  and  over  again."  We  think  this 
PD- Bar  Association  accord  is  another  step  on 


that  road. 


ThHIlHlH' 


National  reps;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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l^DITOR  NEWBOLD  NOYES,  Washington  Evening  Star,  ad- 
vises  his  staff:  “A  good  newspaper  must  first  of  all  servp 


vises  his  staff:  “A  good  newspaper  must  first  of  all  serve 
the  home  community  by  holding  up  to  it  a  true  mirror  of 
its  life  and  times.  If  it  does  not  do  that  job,  if  it  does  not 
really  report — fully,  impartially  and  meaningfully — the  local 
story,  then  no  matter  what  else  it  does  it  cannot  be  a  good 
newspaper.  .  .  .  We  must  get  beneath  the  surface,  digging  out 
for  our  subscribers  the  essential  information  about  their  im¬ 
mediate  environment  that  they  all  must  have  if  they  are  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  Star  has  always  had  one 
primary',  over-riding  concern:  the  people  of  this  city  and  its 
metropolitan  area.  As  our  job  gets  bigger  and  more  complex, 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  be  clear  about  the  priorities.” 
Incidentally,  the  present  Star  Company  was  formed  100  years 
ago  this  year. 


Top  Priority  Duties 


The  Secret  Service  men  must  guard 
The  Johnson  family's  lives 
.4nd  see  that  newsmen  don't  find  out 
How  fast  the  President  drives. 

—Tom  Pease 


— A  non-sequitur  in  a  press  release  from  Inter-Continental 
Hotels:  “An  avid  reader,  she  enjoys  skiing  and  swimming  and 
is  a  lover  of  the  opera.”  .  .  .  Enzo  Marinaro  celebrated  bis  82nd 
birthday  by  showing  up  for  work  at  5:45  a.  m.  at  his  Italian- 
language  weekly  newspaper,  II  Courriere  del  Berkshire,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.  .  .  .  Frank  Quinn  writes  from  the  News  Bureau 
of  the  City  of  Miami  Beach:  “Down  here  is  a  man  who  is  quali¬ 
fied  on  two  counts  to  have  a  card  with  PRESS  stuck  in  his 
hat — if  he  wore  one.  He’s  veteran  photographer  Ted  Press, 
Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun.  ...  An  Army  captain  sent  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  an  advertisement  to  carry  his 
Christmas  greetings  to  his  family  and  friends,  but  the  paper 
made  a  two-column  cut  of  the  handwritten  copy  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  free  at  the  head  of  “The  People’s  Forum”  columns 
on  the  editorial  page. 


Food  For  Thought 


The  city  news  room  staff. 

Now  enjoy  sup  and  quaff. 

The  office  vending  scooih— 

Is  hot,  with  onion  soup! 

— Frank  Del-Witt 


Alas,  Poor  Lohsterman 


Who  is  the  night  man  on  an  afternoon  newspaper?  He  is  ih* 
indispensable  scapegoat,  the  character  who  gets  blamed  for  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  wrong  because  he  is  home  snoozing  and  can’t 
defend  himself.  He  is,  according  to  the  impeccable  day  crew,  the 
guy  who: 

Lists  the  astrology  column  in  the  index  as  on  page  9  whereas 
it  is  on  page  72. 

Spells  a  name  one  way  in  a  story,  another  way  in  the  head. 

Spots  a  feature  about  a  big  advertiser's  90th  birthday  party 
on  the  obit  page. 

Forgets  to  send  down  markers  for  leads,  adds,  inserts,  subs, 
pickups,  heads  to  come  and  stories  to  come. 

Slaps  wrong  titles  on  comic  strips. 

Runs  crossword  puzzle  answers  in  improper  sequence. 

Writes  double-meaning  heads,  like  “Actress  In  Bed  With  Bron¬ 
chitis.'' 

Bites  a  story  at  a  colon. 

Forgets  to  run  at  least  one  must  story  a  day. 

Steals  all  the  missing  shears,  pastepots,  paperclips,  halfsheets, 
pens,  ash  trays  and  umbrellas. 

Cuts  the  paragraph  from  the  story  on  which  the  head  is  based. 

Rons  a  past-tense  story  about  a  wedding  that  isn't  due  to  happen 
until  next  week. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Trov»tr- 
EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  February  4,  1967 
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IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

The  Times-Picayune,  in  1966  published  a  total  of 


B,soa 


LINES  OF  ADVERTISING 


Within  the  50  states  only  8  newspapers  published 
more  advertising  (seven  days)  than  did  The  Times- 
Picayune  in  New  Orleans. 

Advertisers  to  this  million-plus-population  metro 
area  ran,  in  1966,  the  equivalent  of  more  than  twenty 
three  thousand  full  pages!  That  was  cash-backed 
confidence  that  placed  The  Times- Picayune  solidly  in 
its  9th  rank  spot. 

Schedule  now  in  New  Orleans  in  The  Times- 
Picayune  and,  as  always,  you’re  scheduling  reader 
response.  That’s  what  makes  this  tremendous  market 
a  tremendous  newspaper  market.  And  it’s  here  that 
the  reader  response,  time  and  time  again,  belittles 
sales  estimates.  Put  The  Times- Picayune  to  work  for 
you  .  .  .  then  add  the  States-Item  (evenings)  and  New 
Orleans  is  YOURS! 

The  States-Item  last  year  published  21,403,281 
lines  of  advertising.  And  that  brought  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  published  by  The  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Corp.,  to  76,719,785  lines  (mornings,  Sun¬ 
days  and  evenings). 

^imc^-picajpne 

MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 

represented  by  MOLONEY, 


TOP  9  IN  U.S.  1966 
TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times  — M  &  S 

108,931,803  Lines 

2.  New  York  Times  — M  &  S 

81,135,880  Lines 

3.  Washington  Post  — M  &  S 

73,588,357  Lines 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  — M  &  S 

71,496,648  Lines 

5.  Miami  Herald  — M  &  S 

70,867,557  Lines 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal  — E  &  S 

62,595,929  Lines 

7.  Detroit  News  — E  &  S 

59,932,527  Lines 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— M  &  S 

55,405,651  Lines 

9.  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  — M  &  S 

55,316,504  Lines 

Source:  Medio  Records  1966 

NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 

REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Judge  Denies  Public  *8  Right 

IN  WHAT  will  have  to  be  classified  as  the  most  unique  ruling  ever  to 
come  from  a  jurist  in  this  country,  Williams  Clounty  Judge  Lawrence 
O’Connell  in  Williston,  N.D.,  has  denied  access  to  records  and  verdicts 
of  his  court  pertaining  to  criminal  actions  contending  that  the  people 
do  Hot  have  the  right  or  privilege  to  knowledge  of  his  judgments  unless 
they  are  willing  to  attend  his  regidar  court  sessions. 

In  response  to  protests  from  the  publisher  of  the  Williston  Herald, 
the  judge  said  that  if  the  newspaper  wished  to  know  his  decisions  on 
such  cases  it  would  have  to  have  a  representative  present  at  his  regular 
court  sessions. 

This  action  effectively  impounds  all  previous  court  records  and 
places  a  wall  of  secrecy  around  what  should  be  public  prcxeedings. 
The  people  of  W'illiams  County  have  no  right  to  know  about  the 
court’s  actions  unless  they  attend  personally,  or  unless  a  rejiresentative 
of  the  press  is  there  in  person.  Any  action  unobserved  by  a  reporter  is 
to  be  denied  to  the  public  forever,  according  to  the  judge. 

We  doubt  that  this  judge’s  philosophy  will  be  embraced  by  others. 
But  one  jurist  of  this  kind  is  one  tcK>  many.  This  usurpation  of  the 
public’s  right  not  only  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  courts  but 
what  has  already  transpired  there  represents  contorted  reasoning  that 
we  hoj)e  the  Herald  will  straighten  out  by  evers-  means  at  its  command. 

Typographical  Error 

I^lmer  Brown,  president  of  the  International  Lypographical  Union, 
committed  a  real  typographical  error  when  he  cancelled  the 
scheduled  appearance  of  the  ITU  Training  Center  Director  before  the 
Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference  last  week.  His  excuse  was  “we 
conclude  the  conference  is  a  thinly-veiled  anti-union  forum.’’  He  forgot 
what  he  has  said  previously. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown’s  assertion  is  not  true,  we  should 
remind  him  that  he  appeared  personally  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  .\merican  Newspajier  Publishers  Association  in  .\pril,  1965, 
and  said: 

“We  should  earnestly  strive  for  a  new  era  of  understanding  and 
genuine  coojjeration.  This  is  the  only  practical  way  to  serve  our  best 
interests — yours  and  ours. 

“Regardless  of  what  you  may  think,  we  are  grown-up  boys  now  and 
we  realize  fully  that  if  you  don’t  prosper,  then  neither  will  we.” 

Sign  of  Acceptability 

V|^  HEN  eight  out  of  ten  Americans,  or  79%,  say  they  would  be  willing 
**  to  pay  15  cents  for  their  daily  newspaper  it  is  a  sign  of  accepta¬ 
bility,  a  certificate  of  necessity,  a  testimonial  to  performance.  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  basic  strength  and  apj)eal  of  the  newspaper. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  since  1957  that  the  Ciallup  Poll  has  asked 
the  question:  “Would  you  be  willing  to  get  a  daily  newspaper  if  the 
price  went  up  to  15  cents?”  Only  45%  answered  “yes”  in  1957.  Four 
years  later  68%  answered  affirmatively.  In  19<')5  it  was  77%.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1966,  it  went  up  to  79%. 

We  don’t  Itelieve  the  15  cent  newspaper  will  be  here  tomorrow, 
but  it  is  certainly  in  the  future  because  of  rising  production  and 
distribution  costs.  The  Gallup  Poll  may  encourage  some  publishers 
to  research  their  own  prospects  locally. 
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I  NK  LEAR  GLOSSARY 

When  reporters  and  desk  men  first  came 
apon  stories  on  atomic  energy  awhile  back, 
hev  appealed  to  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
iion  information  man  Jim  Lyman,  a  former 
aewsman.  for  easy-to-understand  defini¬ 
tions  of  nuclear  terms. 

The  result  was  publication  of  “Nuclear 
Terms.  A  Hrief  Glossary,”  which  fast  be- 
i-ame  one  of  the  most  popular  titles  in 
AEC’s  “Understanding  the  Atom”  booklet 
The  glossary  has  just  been  up- 


precisely  bow  I  used  it.  Since  Mr.  Lass 
must  be  recalling  his  long-ago  grammar 
school  rules,  let  him  also  look,  in  the  same 
1961  dictionary,  under  the  synonyms  for 
happen,  where  transpire  is  thus  discussed: 
“By  semantic  change  it  has  come  to  mean 
simply  occur  ...  ”,  which,  again,  is  the 
way  I  used  it.  1  regard  it  as  a  pompous 
word  in  this  sense,  but  that  is  the  very 
reason  I  selected  it,  since  I  was  writing 
satirically. 

In  trying  to  determine  why  Mr.  Lass 
found  the  word  objectionable,  I  checked 
a  number  of  recent  references  and  found 
his  criticism  invalid  in  all  cases.  How¬ 
ever.  in  fairness  to  the  man  1  did  go  to  a 
family  heirloom,  the  1917  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Under  transpire  I 
found:  “To  happen  or  come  to  pass.  Im¬ 
proper.” 

Please  tell  Mr.  I-.ass  I  sympathize  with 
him.  1.  too,  like  old  things — literature, 
art,  music,  ethics,  bourbon — but  in  the  50- 
year  evolution  of  the  meaning  of  transpire, 
a  great  deal  has — excuse  the  expression — 
transpired. 

Harold  Winerip 

Boston  Traveler, 

Boston,  Mass. 


■eries.  ^  , 

,|jted  and  expanded. 

The  new  edition,  printed  on  AEG  presses 
jt  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  includes  cross 
riferences  and  an  appendix  with  data  or 
.■Itnients,  radioactive  decay,  abbreviations 
measurements,  constants  and  £ 
periodic  table. 

The  growing  “Understanding”  series 
which  now  includes  40  titles,  recentl) 
passed  the  4  million  copy  mark.  Newest 


Handloser,  Cocoo  (Fla.)  Today. 

ever,  1  was  saddened  to  see  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  untimely  death  of  Abe 
Doris  during  Christmas  week. 

Mr.  Doris  retired  in  1963  as  head  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  the  Katz  Agency. 
In  an  era  when  more  and  more  muscle  was 
being  put  into  the  sale  of  television  time, 
he  stood  foursquare  for  the  role  of  the 
newspaper,  and  gathered  about  him  a 
group  of  energetic  and  talented  people. 

He  was  the  gentlest  of  men  in  a  calling 
that  does  not  tend  to  make  people  gentle. 
His  judgment  was  impeccable,  and  he  gave 
of  it  freely  to  his  colleagues,  his  competi¬ 
tors,  his  clients  and  his  properties  alike. 
1  was  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  bought  advertising  space  with  the 
advice  of  Abe  Doris,  but  I  never  knew  a 
single  member  of  the  advertising  fraternity 
who,  having  met  him,  did  not  value  him  as 
a  friend  and  a  counselor. 

Donald  F.  Barnes 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


‘CONSULTANTS’ 

The  “Fifth  Estate” — “public  relations 
men  who  act  as  buffers  between  public 
figures  and  the  public” — may  be  a  peril 
in  Los  Angeles,  whence  comes  the  tv  po¬ 
litical  editor  who  raised  that  spectre  in  an 
Ann  Arbor  talk  reported  recently  in  E&P. 

But  if.  as  William  Eames  contends, 
there  is  “a  crisis  in  American  journalism,” 
especially  in  the  reporting  of  public  affairs, 
the  Fourth  Estate  has  to  take  most  of  the 
blame.  This  is  one  rap  that  can’t  be 
pinned  on  the  Fifth  Estate,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  sins  of  many  of  its  practitioners. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Eames 
would  admit  that  he  himself  has  been 
taken  in  by  “opportunistic  public  relations 
consultants.”  Any  reporter  worth  the 
name  has  a  hundred  devices  for  thwarting 
and  bypassing  the  consultant,  whether  the 
consultant  works  for  government,  any 
other  agency,  or  business.  And  if  this  is 
true  of  the  individual  reporter,  it  is  10 
times  as  true  of  a  cagey  covey  of  reporters 
covering  the  same  heat  or  the  same  buffer. 
“Consultants”  on  the  whole  just  aren’t  as 
smart  as  Mr.  Eames  makes  them  out  to  be. 

If  Mr.  Eames  is  disturbed — as  he  should 
be — by  strictly  promotional  “news  con¬ 
ferences.”  the  solution  is  simple.  One 
minute  after  he  discovers  the  conference  is 
a  fake,  let  him  get  up  and  walk  out.  Let 
him  and  his  cohorts  do  this  two  or  three 
times  and  the  promotional  news  confer¬ 
ence  will  die  a  fast  death. 

Eric  Sandahl 

)Xest  Haven,  Conn. 


IT  WILL  ‘TRANSPIRE’ 

The  complaint  of  The  Rotarian  Assist- 
concerning  my  use 
J  in  Ray  Erwin’s 
disconcerting — the 
ipparently  is  unaware  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  word. 

He  was  upset  by  my  writing,  “These 
events  will  transpire  during  the  next  365 
days.”  If  he  will  check  Webster’s  Third 
New  International  Dictionary.  1961,  he 
will  find  that  transpire  is  defined  as  “to 
come  to  pass:  happen;  occur” — which  is 


ant  Editor  Earl  G.  Lass  c' 
of  “transj)ire,”  published 
Column  Jan, 
man  a{ 


Short  Takes 


E&P  Index 


They  were  laid  up  w’ith  flue  in  a  mid- 
gown  hotel. — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

• 

The  jar  knocked  the  bride’s  supports 
out,  causing  an  estimated  $50,000  dam¬ 
age, — Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 

• 

When  there  is  a  child  in  the  air,  a 
hearty  casserole  is  welcome  at  the  dinner 
table. — San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

• 

He  is  the  only  other  Monmouth  College 
student  to  have  won  a  truck  champion- 
.ship  of  any  description. — Newark  (N.J.) 
News. 
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ABE  DORIS 

It  is  impossible,  I  know,  to  print  obit¬ 
uaries  of  all  the  significant  people  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspaper  business  who 
are  lost  to  us  over  any  given  period.  How- 


Rails,  boils  and  tobaccos  were  very 
narrowly  mixed. — Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 
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cenirate  on  Outatate  Michigan  (atwrage  homo 
county  household  coterage.  84^;  99^  homo 
delive^'.  Bv  ue^ng  Booth  newa()apars  alona  you 
can  talk  directly  and  powerfully  to  people  who  have 
$<>  billion  m  spendable  int'nme  thia  year,  who  will 
m^-aat  $3.7  billion  in  retail  aalea,  $900  miUioa  in  food. 
What  a  market!  Call  in  the  nearby  Booth  repreean- 
tatne  for  full,  profitable  facts. 
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For  whom?  The  Booth  newspapers,  for 
one.  (All  nine  of  them.)  Which  promote 
their  market  reach  regularly  through  the 
Advertising  News  page  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Why  sell  Midwestern  media  in 
New  York?  For  good  reason:  That’s  where 
more  advertising  dollars  are  allocated 
than  in  the  next  13  cities  combined. 

And  why  through  The  Times?  Another 
good  reason:  It’s  daily  trade  news 
headquarters  for  New  York  advertising 
men.  Men  you  want  to  reach,  too? 

Just  write  or  call  The  New  York  Times 
Media  Advertising  Dept.,  229  West  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036; 
(212)556-1455. 
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Reporters  Off,  Tight  Security 
Held  On  Apollo  Tragedy 


‘Routine  Test’  Went  Uncovered; 
Bulletin  90  Minutes  After  Fire 


By  Frank  Murray 

Cape  Kennedy 
When  manned  rockets  blasted 
into  space,  as  many  as  1500 
newsmen  reported  on  each  shot 
—  always  aw'are  of  the  potential 
for  disaster. 

But  when  disaster  struck, 
Friday  evening,  Jan.  27,  no  re¬ 
porter  was  present  to  cover  it. 

Three  horribly  burned  as¬ 
tronauts  were  dead  one  hour  and 
20  minutes  before  wire  seiwice 
reporters  were  told  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  by  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration. 
Announcement  was  delayed  by 
NASA  until  relatives  of  the 
dead  spacemen  got  the  word. 

“We  didn’t  let  anything  out 
before  that.  We  couldn’t,”  said 
Mel  Snyder,  NASA  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  the  Cape. 

It  was  two  days  before  a  re¬ 
porter  got  a  closeup  look  at  the 
gutted  Apollo  moon-flight  cap¬ 
sule. 

Newsmen  said  facts  on  the 
first  astronaut  fatality  of  the 
space  program  —  clamped  un¬ 
der  tight  security  —  were  nearly 
as  scarce  as  spot  photographs 
of  the  accident  scene.  Pictures 
of  bum  damage  were  totally  un¬ 
available  until  Saturday. 

At  about  7:50  p.m.,  Jan.  27, 
in  separate  telephone  calls.  Pub¬ 
lic  .AflFairs  Officer  Gordon  L. 
Harris  told  UPI  reporter  A1 
Rossiter  Jr.  and  AP  reporter 
Jim  Strothman  there  had  been 
a  fire  in  the  Apollo  I  spacecraft. 
Harris  said  there  w’as  a  fatality 
but  no  identification  would  be 
released  until  next  of  kin  were 
notified. 

“Was  it  a  crew  member?” 
Rossiter  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  Harris, 

“A  prime  crew  member?” 
Rossiter  pressed. 

“Yes,”  Harris  said. 

Rossiter  telephoned  UPPs  At¬ 
lanta  bureau  which  moved  a 
I  bulletin  at  8:04  p.m.  including 
the  fact  than  an  astronaut  was 
dead. 

Strothman  —  w'ho  said  he  got 
an  unofficial  tip  at  7  p.m.  on  the 
editor  8c 


accident  —  moved  his  bulletin 
through  A  P’s  Miami  bureau  at 
7:55  p.m.  reporting  “a  fire  kill¬ 
ing  at  least  one  person,  possibly 
an  asti’onaut.” 

Strothman  said  he  had  pieced 
together  what  had  happened 
from  his  own  background  and 
unofficial  tips,  including  the 
names  of  two  dead  astronauts, 
but  was  unable  to  confirm  any 
facts. 

“From  7:30  on,  I  had  it  and 
was  searching  my  soul.  I  really 
wanted  to  move  something,” 
Strothman  said,  “but  it  had  to 
be  right.  I  tried  phoning  into 
the  Space  Center  often  but  you 
just  couldn’t  get  through  the 
tight  .security.” 

The  30-year-old  Rossiter  and 
27-year-old  Strothman  had  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  story  mov¬ 
ing  within  minutes. 

Next  development  was  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  triple  deaths 
—  Gus  Grissom,  Edward  White 
and  Roger  Chaffee  —  from  the 
office  of  Paul  Haney  at  Manned 
Space  Center  in  Houston  where 
wives  of  the  dead  spacemen  live. 

Then  the  story  switched  back 
to  Cape  Kennedy  and  both  wire 
.seiwices  beefed  up  their  bureaus 
Friday  night  with  men  flown  in 
from  other  bureaus. 

AP’s  Howard  Benedict,  who 
has  covered  the  Cape  since  be¬ 
fore  manned  space  flight  began, 
was  in  Alabama  giving  a 
speech  when  the  story  broke. 
Through  a  series  of  misfortunes, 
including  a  commercial  airliner 
that  lost  an  engine  on  takeoff  irk 
Tampa.  Benedict’s  return  to  the 
Cape  was  delayed  until  late  Sun¬ 
day. 

Rossiter  had  been  at  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  meeting  12  miles 
away  with  George  Alexander  of 
Aviation  Week  magazine  (a  vet¬ 
eran  regular  at  the  Cape)  when 
Rossiter’s  wife  passed  along  the 
accident  message. 

Mary  Bubb,  writer  for  Fair- 
child  Publications  (retail  trade 
newspapers)  and  Kurt  Voss  of 


wei’e  at  their  homes. 

Jay  Barbree  of  NBC,  the  only 
network  broadcaster  stationed 
at  the  Cape,  was  enroute  to  Bi¬ 
mini  for  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell’s  “fantastic  an¬ 
nouncement”  when  the  accident 
happened. 

Jack  King,  NASA’s  chief  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  was  in  the  blockhouse 
near  Pad  34  when  fire  consumed 
the  spacecraft  and  the  lives  of 
the  men  inside.  He  was  reported 
under  strict  orders  from  investi¬ 
gators  to  save  his  eyewitness  re¬ 
ports  for  the  official  inquiiy. 

Snyder  w’as  summoned  from 
home  and,  with  George  Kilmer 
and  Gatha  Cottee  of  the  press 
section,  opened  the  news  center 
at  Cape  Royal  Office  Building 
in  the  nearby  city  of  Cocoa;  an 
office  normally  used  during 
manned  launches. 

Snyder  said,  “There  was  no 
disaster  plan  for  this  kind  of  ac¬ 


cident  so  we  just  played  it  by 
ear.” 

That  meant  preparing  releases 
for  reading  over  the  loudspeaker 
system  and  duplicates  for  help¬ 
ers  to  read  over  the  13  incoming 
phone  lines  which  were  blocked 
until  well  after  midnight,  Sny¬ 
der  said. 

The  description  of  the  flash 
fire  at  6:30  p.m.  during  a  sim¬ 
ulated  flight  test  and  reports  of 
27  crewmen  attempting  to  res¬ 
cue  the  spacemen  were  put  out 
at  the  news  center,  funneled 
from  the  blockhouse  by  King. 

File  photographs  w'ere  avail¬ 
able  but  it  W’as  nearly  midnight 
Friday  before  UPI  and  AP  re¬ 
ceived  a  NASA  picture  of  two 
suited  astronauts  entering  the 
capsule  for  the  last  time.  It 
showed  the  men  walking  on  a 
catwalk  to  the  white  room. 

Photos  on  Saturday 

By  Saturday,  about  150  new’s- 
men  were  camped  at  the  newrs 
center.  Most  pressed  for  a  look 
at  Apollo  I.  Snyder  said  he  ar¬ 
ranged  for  buses  to  take  the 
reporters  past  the  pad.  Later 
Saturday  morning  a  briefing  w’as 
held  in  the  open  air  press  site 
about  three  miles  from  Pad  34. 

(Continued  on  paf/e  10) 
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Orlando,  Fla. 

Shortly  before  7  p.m.  on  Jan. 
27,  Dick  Young,  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star’s  space  writer, 
took  a  call  at  the  Brevard  Sen¬ 
tinel  office  in  Cocoa. 

It  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
workmen  at  Cape  Kennedy  who 
asked  Young  w’hy  her  husband 
wasn’t  home  from  his  work  at 
Complex  34. 

That  triggered  a  chain  of 
coverage  on  the  Apollo  tragedy 
which  was  to  involve  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Sentinel  Star’s  1,100 
employes  before  the  night  was 
over. 

Young  began  a  telephone 
check  and  soon  learned  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  A  duty  officer 
at  Patrick  AFB  reported  trouble 
at  the  complex  and  Young  tele¬ 
phoned  Editorial  Director  Nor¬ 
man  Wolfe  in  Orlando  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  scene. 

Wolfe  advised  the  Sentinel’s 
news  editor,  Bill  Summers,  to 
hold  up  his  planning  for  page 
one. 

When  NASA  officials  an¬ 


nounced  there  had  been  a  single 
fatality  at  the  complex,  the 
Sentinel  Star  organization 
swung  into  high  gear. 

Editor-Publisher  Bill  Cono- 
mos  ordered  that  two  pages 
were  to  be  added  to  the  run  and 
press  time  moved  back  at  least 
one  hour. 

Wolfe  sent  two  photographers 
by  plane  to  the  Cape,  called  in 
Metro  Editor  Stan  Roberts  and 
started  his  staff  developing 
angles  and  interviews  and  as¬ 
signed  extra  operators  to  the 
switchboard,  by  now’  flooding 
with  calls. 

The  last  astronaut  page  was 
locked  up  at  1  a.m.,  instead  of 
the  normal  midnight  deadline, 
but  the  press  enjoyed  a  good 
run  and  wound  up  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  at 
3:33  a.m.  just  three  minutes 
beyond  what  is  considered  late 
in  meeting  delivery  schedules. 

An  additional  run  of  10,000 
was  made  for  street  sales. 

The  front  page  was  encased  in 
a  black  border. 


Cape  Emergency  Plan 
Effects  Early  Extra 


Cocoa,  Fla. 

A  plan  of  action  paid  off  for 
news  executives  of  TODAY,  the 
Gannett  Company’s  newspaper. 
Within  one  hour  after  the  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Apollo  fire,  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  had  mustered  available 
newsmen  from  the  main  staff, 
from  bureaus  in  Brevard 
County,  and  from  the  sister  pa¬ 
pers,  Cocoa  Tribune  and  Titus¬ 
ville  Star-Advocate. 

Ten  of  the  staff  meml)ers  were 
at  a  nearby  country  club  for  a 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  meeting  to  hear 
Bill  Hundley,  Assistant  to  Pete 
Rozelle,  Commissioner  of  the 
professional  football  leagues. 
Hundley  never  got  a  chance  to 
speak.  The  room  was  cleared  of 
newsmen  as  soon  as  the  tragedy 
was  revealed. 

Executive  Editor  James  Head 
had  assembled  the  news  execu¬ 
tives  and  was  passing  out  as¬ 
signments  from  a  “Cape  Emer¬ 
gency  Plan”  that  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  months  ago. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
who  had  Space  Center  clearance 
were  dispatched  to  the  South 
Gate,  nearest  to  Pad  34. 

A  reporter-photographer  team 
was  assigned  to  Press  Head¬ 
quarters  atop  the  Cape  Royal 
Building  on  Cocoa  Beach  and 
others  were  dispatched  to  the 
night  spots  along  Cocoa  Beach 
to  record  the  reactions  of 
workers. 

The  art  department  prepared 
an  editorial  cartoon,  (see  page 
7)  while  the  editorial  was  being 
written. 

Business  Manager  Maurice 
Hickey  and  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger  Robert  Whitfield,  together 
with  Production  Manager  Gene 
Buttrill,  collected  their  forces  to 
put  the  first  extra  editions  of 
Today  on  the  street  by  1  A.M., 
to  be  followed  by  the  complete 
story  in  home  delivery  editions. 
Normal  press  time  for  a  Satur¬ 
day  run  was  2  A.M. 

All  advertising  was  cleared 
out  of  the  A  section  to  devote 
the  space  to  the  story  and  side- 
bars. 

By  midnight,  the  first  Extras 
with  a  two-line  120  point  head, 
“Apollo  Fire  At  Cape  Kills 
Three  Astronauts,”  came  off  the 
press.  They  were  distributed  to 
street  drops  in  the  central  area. 

Today  reporters  wrote  32 
news  stories  and  photographers 
processed  hundreds  of  photos  for 
the  Extra  and  Home  delivery 
editions.  Sanders  LaMont  placed 
down  personnel  connected  with 
100  phone  calls  trying  to  track 


the  space  program. 

The  staff  i)roduced  a  Third 
Extra  Saturday  moming  for 
street  sales  and  when  the  first 
evidence  of  what  might  have 
caused  the  mishap  was  released 
Saturday  night,  the  staff  put  out 
another  Extra  at  11:30  P.M.  and 
then  one  for  Sunday  morning 
home  deliveiy,  again  clearing 
five  pages  for  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

Gannett  Florida  Corporation 
pledged  a  contribution  of  $10,000 
toward  a  memorial  award  for 
the  astronauts. 


Apollo  Tragedy 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

No  one  got  close  enough  to  take 
pictures,  Snyder  said,  but  photos 
of  the  capsule  exterior,  smoke- 
marked,  were  given  out  Satur¬ 
day. 

Film  of  the  accident  was  with¬ 
held  by  NASA  until  the  hearing, 
he  said. 

A  brief  press  conference  was 
held  to  announce  the  preliminary 
makeup  of  the  board  of  inquiry. 
Some  questions  were  answered 
but  the  meeting  was  cut  short. 

By  Sunday,  reporters  clam¬ 
ored  for  a  pool  to  go  up  in  the 
gantry  and  inspect  the  space 
capsule  firsthand.  NASA  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  still  photographer 
and  newsreel  photographer  be 
permitted  to  go,  reporting  back 
to  newsmen  what  they  saw  and 
sharing  their  film. 

Reporters  balked  at  that  idea. 
They  said  a  reporter  should  be 
in  the  pool  and  NASA  consented. 

George  Alexander  was  se¬ 
lected  unanimously  and  he  spent 
an  hour  on  the  gantry  “close 
enough  to  put  his  head  inside,” 
Snyder  said. 

When  Alexander  returned,  he 
described  “the  inside  of  a  fur¬ 
nace.”  He  said  he  saw  a  flight 
plan  book  still  recognizable, 
gray  and  white  deposits  on  in¬ 
struments  and  hoses,  ash  every¬ 
where  and  blobs  of  melted  in¬ 
sulation. 

“It  looks  like  the  basement  of 
a  fire-gutted  house  into  which 
rubble  has  dropped,”  Alexander 
said. 

Exclusives  were  rare. 

Many  reporters  dashed  off 
first-person  reminiscinces  of  the 
dead  astronauts,  including  UPI’s 
A1  Webb  who  was  in  Saigon. 
He  was  Rossiter’s  predecssor  at 
the  Cape. 

Speculation  stories  —  many 
of  them  contradictorj'  —  were 


seen  in  many  newspapers.  Ros- 
siter  said,  “Both  wire  services 
left  speculation  alone.  This  was 
the  kind  of  story  that  calls  on 
your  background  to  know  the 
right  questions  to  ask  NASA.” 

Prodded  by  “right  questions,” 
NASA  officials  gave  some  details 
and  withheld  many  more.  For 
instance,  they  said  instruments 
recording  heartbeat  showed  all 
three  men  died  within  seconds  of 
the  fire  adding  that  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Chaffee  was  last  to  die  but  only 
by  seconds. 

Reporters  from  TODAY  in 
Cocoa  interviewed  some  of  the 
27  would-be  rescuers  Friday 
night,  some  of  whom  were  over¬ 
come  by  smoke.  None  said  much 
and,  by  Saturday,  they  said  they 
were  under  orders  to  say  noth¬ 
ing. 

Bob  Wyrick,  a  Today  report¬ 
er,  capitalized  on  an  opportunity 
to  get  past  the  security  that  kept 
reporters  from  the  Cape  early 
Saturday.  He  simply  bought  a 
$2.50  ticket  for  the  official  tour¬ 
ist  bus  that  roams  the  Cape  and 
got  within  one  mile  of  Pad  34. 
He  intei-viewed  tourists  on  that 
bus  for  reactions. 

In  spite  of  the  accident,  the 
bus  operated  on  schedule;  the 
driver  pointing  out  the  newest 
point  of  interest. 

By  Tuesday  morning,  the  day 
of  funerals  for  the  astronauts 
at  West  Point  and  Arlington, 
reporters  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Star  and 
UPI  ferreted  out  engineers  who 
said  the  official  version  of  the 
final  seconds  was  wrong. 

The  Times  reported  the  last 
12  seconds  included  four  cries 
of  fire  from  the  astronauts.  The 
Times  also  said  two  of  the  astro¬ 
nauts  lay  by  the  hatch  when  it 
was  opened,  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  official  story  that  the 
men  were  in  their  couches. 

NASA  had  no  comment. 

Strothman  reviewed  the  con¬ 
flicts  in  a  story  filed  for  AP, 
charging  that  high  space  agency 
officials  pulled  rank  on  u.sually 
reliable  NASA  press  officers. 

Strothman  said  newsmen  at 
the  Cape  rapped  NASA  for  the 
original  announcement  which 
implied  only  one  man  was  dead 
without  admitting  even  that  one 
was  an  astronaut  when  the 
agency  knew  that  all  three  as¬ 
tronauts  had  perished. 

He  also  said  there  was  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  original  story  put 
out  Friday  night  that  no  word 
was  heard  from  the  capsule.  He 
pointed  out  that  official  sources 
announced  just  15  hours  later 
that  the  cry  “fire  in  the  space¬ 
craft”  was  heard  and  suggested 
that  the  official  “no  comment” 
on  the  Times  storj'  went  even 
further  to  open  a  new  credibility 


Strothman  reported  that  Gor¬ 
don  Harris  said  the  space  agency 
“had  good  reasons  for  the  way 
it  handled  information.” 

Harris  said  the  conflict  on  the 
cry  of  the  “fire”  arose  “be¬ 
cause  we  weren’t  sure  who  was 
talking — it  was  a  question  of 
identification.” 

Similarity  in  Pictures 

Wire  sendees  moved  color 
pictures  of  the  scene  at  the  base 
when  coffins  were  transferred  to 
a  plane.  By  coincidence,  pictures 
of  the  Grissom  and  White  cof¬ 
fins  were  similar  although  taken 
some  minutes  apart.  Photogra¬ 
phers  maneuvered  to  the  ^st 
vantage  point  for  taking  shots 
of  the  scene  and  snapped  at  the 
precise  same  moment  in  both 
instances. 

Milt  Sosin,  a  veteran  Miami 
News  cameraman,  observed  that 
the  name  of  the  scientific  labor¬ 
atory,  used  as  a  morgue,  had 
been  taped  over. 

Only  token  television  crews 
were  on  hand  in  the  area  for 
what  has  become,  in  the  six-year 
span  since  the  first  manned 
flight,  routine  testing.  Immed¬ 
iately  after  the  first  bulletins 
went-out,  at  about  7:55  EST, 
the  networks  began  rounding  up 
reporters  and  news  anchormen. 
A  CBS-affiliate  reporter  from 
Houston  handled  the  pool  re¬ 
portage  from  the  space  center 
and  NBC  reciprocated  at  Cape 
Kennedy  with  a  pool  man  sent 
from  Jacksonville,  the  nearest 
affiliate  station. 

The  first  bulletins  on  the  air 
came  at  about  8:10  and  confirm¬ 
ation  of  the  deaths  of  the  three 
astronauts  came  at  about  8:30 
EST  from  Houston. 

It  w’as  nearly  G  p.m.  Saturday 
before  cameras  were  allowed 
into  the  bunied  out  “white 
room.” 

An  ironic  touch  was  the  inter¬ 
view  with  the  three  astronauts 
which  CBS  had  filmed  last  month 
at  Houston  dealing  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  accidents.  The  footage 
was  to  be  used  during  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Apollo  shot  later 
this  month.  Grissom,  White  and 
Chaffee  were  asked  by  corres-  ' 
pondent  Nelson  Benton,  “Does 
the  possibility  of  catastrophic 
failure  bother  you  at  all?”  This 
piece  of  film  was  used  during 
special  reports  on  the  tragedy 
and  texts  were  released. 

The  World  Book  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  had  sent  out  only  10  days 
earliei’  a  story,  in  which  Gns 
Grissom  had  indicated  he  was 
displeased  with  the  Apollo  craft 
• 

The  three  major  networks 
will  broadcast,  live  via  Early 
Bird  satellite,  Soviet  Premier 
Aleksei  Kosygin’s  press  confer-  I 
ence  from  London,  Feb.  9. 
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jAccolades  to  Heroes 
Of  Chicago  ‘Whiteout’ 


SNOWSHOES  do  golng-fo-job  trick  for  Tom  Hall,  Chicago  Tribune 
Sunday  editorial  staffer,  as  he  makes  his  way  through  record  snow¬ 
storm. 


Chicago 

Chicago  was  emerging  this 
week  from  its  record  snowfall 

_ 23  inches,  plus  drifts  whipped 

by  60-mile  winds  —  and  a  lot  of 
newspaper  people  who  per¬ 
formed  feats  far  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  drew  accolades  from 
their  bosses  to  assuage  the  hard¬ 
ships  encountered. 

Perhaps  the  comment  regard¬ 
ing  the  performances  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapermen  from  the 
press  room  and  the  circulation 
docks,  to  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  which  carried  the  most 
impact  was  this  from  Emmett 
Dedmon,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times: 

“The  drama  was  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department.  Sure,  the 
Sun-Times  was  put  out  just  as 
though  we  expected  to  deliver 
total  circulation.  And  a  lot  of 
editorial  jieople,  business  office 
and  others  showed  admirable 
willingness. 

“But  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  drivers  and  helpers,  per¬ 
formed  almost  miraculously. 
Under  the  greatest  of  difficul¬ 
ties  they  saw  to  it  that  on  Sun¬ 
day  (the  storm  had  paralyzed 
Chicago  and  suburbs  since 
Thursday  evening)  only  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  full  run  was  not 
home  delivered. 

“Another  remarkable  thing  is 
that  not  a  single  woman  editor¬ 
ial  employe  failed  to  show  up  for 
work  despite  the  rough  going.” 

^  alk  To  Assignments 

Dedmon  also  pointed  out  the 
extra  effort  by  photographers, 
who,  unable  to  operate  their  cars 
on  assignment,  took  public 


of  newspapers  got  to  many 
homes  and  store  outlets. 

Publishers  could  have  decided 
to  limit  distribution  to  the  Loop 
(downtown  Chicago)  and  very 
few  would  have  faulted  them. 
But  the  spirit  w’as  there  and  the 
flesh  wasn’t  weak,  and  more 
Illinoisans  got  newspapers  than 
they  ever  would  have  guessed 
was  possible  after  surveying  the 
snow-shrouded  scene  Friday 
afternoon  when  the  blizzard  had 
ceased. 

The  dramatic  phases  of  the 
newspapers’  fight  against  odds 
had  many  lighter  moments  and 
myriad  unique  experiences  re¬ 
sulted. 

George  Starkey,  a  Tribune 
circulator,  drove  to  O’Hare  Air¬ 
port  with  a  load  of  papers  on 
Thursday  evening.  Snow  was 
well  over  a  foot  deep  then.  He 
left  O’Hare  Sunday  morning. 

Meantime,  he  was  able  to  get 
what  sleep  he  could  in  a 
grounded  airliner.  He  once  left 
his  seat  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  found  the  space  preempted 
by  another  unfortunate.  There 
wasn’t  anything  Starkey  could 
do  —  he  had  no  reseiwation  — 
than  to  find  a  spot  in  the  air¬ 
port  terminal. 

Alex  Katz,  assistant  photo 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times,  skied 
to  work.  It  took  him  two  hours. 
The  night  before  it  had  taken 
him  3  hours  and  15  minutes  on 
a  city  bus. 

He  rejiorted:  “It  w’as  lonely. 
Not  a  single  auto  passed  me.” 

Cheered  By  IX'orkers 

Other  Sun-Times  employes 
cheered  as  he  entered  the  edi- 


at  home,  called  police  when  the 
doctor  advised  getting  to  the 
hospital  immediately,  and  they 
made  it  to  the  hospital  in  time. 
Five  hours  later  the  O’Connors 
had  their  fourth  —  a  girl. 

Daily  News  reporters  Jerry 
Lipson  and  Charles  Krejesi  were 
assigned  to  O’Hare  Airport. 
Their  car  got  stuck  eni'oute  to 
the  office.  They  started  walking 
but  the  snow  and  wind  were  too 
much  and  they  returned  to  sleep 
in  the  car.  Towards  morning 
they  made  their  way  to  a  gas 
station  and  reported  to  the  city 
desk,  which  hadn’t  heard  from 
them  in  seven  hours. 

Fleet  Iiiiniubilized 


Missed  An  Edition 

Cliff  Oliver,  American  photog¬ 
rapher,  left  his  office  when  snow 
had  just  begun  to  fall  early 
Thursday,  saw  accidents, 
stranded  city  buses  and  bewil¬ 
dered  motorists.  Returning  to 
the  office  with  his  pictures  after 
an  elapsed  time  of  an  hour  and 
20  minutes,  Oliver  wrote  he 
heard  “the  unkindest  words  of 
all  from  my  boss.” 

“Where  you  been?  You  missed 
the  first  edition!” 

Harry  Romanoff,  night  city 
editor  of  the  American,  decided 
not  to  risk  sending  reporters  on 
assignment.  He  and  the  staff 


transportation  or  walked. 

This,  of  course,  was  time  of 
staffers  on  the  other  new’spa- 
pers,  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
American. 

All  metropolitan  papers  were 
printed  under  extreme  difficul¬ 
ties  because  of  inability  of  help 
to  get  to  the  job. 

With  editions  press-ready, 
came  the  disheartening  advice 
on  Friday  that  snow  and  stalled 
vehicles  weie  preventing  deliv¬ 
ery  trucks  from  either  leaving 
garages  or  negotiating  auto  and 
truck-choked  streets  —  even  ar¬ 
terial  thoroughfares. 

Spirit  Was  Strong 

Then,  and  thereafter,  through 
Saturdav  and  Sunday,  with  the 
same  difficulties  remaining,  a  lot 


torial  office  carrying  his  skis. 

Tom  Hall,  Tribune  Sunday 
editorial  staffer,  trekked  two 
miles  to  work  on  snowshoes  in 
45  minutes. 

Carol  Oppenheim,  American 
reporter,  walked  3%  miles  to 
work.  She  explained  that  part  of 
her  journey  took  her  through  a 
city  park  where  drifts  were 
such  that  she  could  walk  atop 
the  snow.  Carol  weighs  100 
pounds. 

Carol  Padula,  a  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  employe,  walked  three 
hours  to  reach  her  job. 

Philip  J.  O’Connor,  Daily 
News  reporter,  and  his  wife, 
Therese,  had  a  storm  baby  un¬ 
der  tough  conditions.  He  couldn’t 
get  his  car  out  of  the  driveway 


Ted  Brand,  transportation 
manager  of  the  Tribune,  said  40 
percent  of  the  paper’s  truck 
fleet  was  immobilized  during  the 
storm. 

Edmund  J.  Rooney,  Daily 
News  reporter,  described  one  of 
the  city’s  major  expressways  as 
“a  snow’-packed  prison.” 

Kent  Bernhard,  Daily  News 
reporter,  and  Don  Bierman  pho¬ 
tographer,  took  a  train  30  miles 
to  cover  a  story  of  500  students 
marooned  in  a  suburban  high 
school.  The  school  was  block¬ 
aded,  eventually,  by  10-foot 
drifts.  The  newsmen  left  two 
nights  later. 

Mike  Royko,  Daily  News  col¬ 
umnist,  lost  his  “little  red  con¬ 
vertible”  in  a  side  street.  He 
ventured  it  would  be  safe  to  re- 
tum  for  the  car  in  the  spring. 


stuck  to  telephones  to  cover  the 
blizzard. 

Ernest  E.  Tucker,  American 
city  editor,  consumed  five  hours, 
15  minutes  in  driving  eight 
miles  to  his  suburban  home.  He 
said  he  counted  100  abandoned 
cars  on  the  way. 

Many  newsmen,  unable  to  re¬ 
turn  home  from  their  jobs  or 
find  hotel  accomodations,  bunked 
in  with  reporter  friends  who  re¬ 
sided  within  walking  distance 
of  their  newspapers. 

Some  newspaper  people  resid¬ 
ing  in  areas  w’ell  removed  from 
public  transportation  still  had 
not  been  able  to  report  for  work 
on  Monday. 

Now,  the  affected  “whiteout” 
victims  sympathize  with  those 
newsmen  in  New  York  who 
coped  with  the  power  blackout 
in  November  1965. 
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CITY  EDITOR'S  IDEA 


760  in  Bus  Caravan 
Meet  the  Governor 


Frankfort,  Ky. 

Kentucky  Governor  Edward 
T.  Breathitt  told  state  officials 
Jan.  17  that  he  w’ould  hold  a 
“Citizens’  Day”  Feb.  1.  He 
would  open  his  office  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 

He  had  no  idea  what  would 
happen  if  an  enterprising  new’s- 
paper  got  hold  of  the  idea  and 
pushed  it. 

Lee  Stillw'ell,  26-year-old  city 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  Post  & 
Times-Star,  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  at  Covington,  Ky., 
saw  the  possibilities. 

On  Jan.  20  he  ran  a  page  one 
box  announcing  the  paper  would 
sponsor  a  “Capitol  Caravan”  to 
Frankfort.  The  cost  w’ould  be 
$2.75  for  a  round-trip  ticket  on 
a  Greyhound  bus.  The  paper 
would  pick  up  the  luncheon  tab 
at  the  Capitol  Cafeteria. 

Expected  to  Fill  a  Bus 

Stillwell  and  Editor  Vance 
Trimble  anticipated  they  might 
fill  a  bus.  The  fare  paid  by 
Caravaners  would  leave  a  slight 
deficit  for  the  paper  to  pay  at 
$108  per  day  per  busload  of  37 
passengers. 

But  the  paper’s  57,000-plus 
subscribers  had  other  ideas. 

Governor  Breathitt  on  Jan.  21 
said  he  was  “delighted”  wdth  the 
Capitol  Caravan  idea.  “My  office 
door  will  be  open.  No  appoint¬ 
ment  is  necessary.” 

The  Governor  said  he  hoped 
to  get  ideas  for  improving  state 
government. 

On  Monday,  Jan.  23,  Albert 
Aigner,  a  retired  estimator,  and 
W.  F.  Schneider,  semi-retired 
insurance  agent,  were  the  first 
to  sign  up  for  the  all-day  Caia- 
van  at  the  Kentucky  Post  office. 

They  wanted  to  talk  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Breathitt  about  higher  taxes. 

Then  the  idea  began  to  snow¬ 
ball.  Applicants  for  the  Caravan 
streamed  into  the  Post. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  24,  one  bus 
had  been  filled  and  another  was 
ordered.  On  Jan.  25  two  buses 
were  filled,  on  Jan.  26  there 
w’ere  five  busloads. 

Slate  Police  E^’ort 

Trimble  arranged  for  state 
police  to  escort  the  Caravan  on 
the  180-mile  round  trip.  First 
aid  arrangements  were  made. 

Governor  Breathitt  and  his 
staff  braced  for  the  mass  arrival. 

By  Friday,  Jan.  27,  10  bus¬ 
loads  with  nearly  400  passen¬ 
gers  had  signed  up. 


When  the  Caravan  finally  got 
on  the  road  the  morning  of  Feb. 
1,  there  w’ere  20  buses  carrying 
760  people,  not  including  10 
reporters  from  the  Kentucky 
Post.  A  reporter  rode  in  alter¬ 
nate  buses,  then,  half-way  along 
the  trip,  they  all  played  “musical 
chairs”  and  changed  buses  so 
that  every  one  was  covered  for 
interviews,  etc. 

In  a  i.iglit  Kain 

State  police  escorted  the  Cara¬ 
van  and  the  Greyhound  company 
supplied  safety  patrols.  The  run 
was  made  on  schedule  in  a  light 
rain  and  50-degree  temperature. 

Out  on  the  steps  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  the  Governor  greeted  the 
group,  shook  hands  and  made  a 
short  speech.  Then,  for  40 
minutes  in  his  office  he  shook 
more  hands  and  listened  to  133 
people  who  had  complaints  and 
suggestions  for  running  the 
state.  He  asked  these  to  register 
so  their  ideas  could  be  sent  to 
the  proper  agencies. 

After  a  free  lunch  and  tour 
of  the  city,  the  Caravan  headed 
home.  “A  holiday  atmosphere 
prevailed,”  one  reporter  noted. 


Farrell  Ferguson 

Farrell  Is  Named 
BM  at  Newsday 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Frank  M.  Farrell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  and 
comptroller  of  Newsday,  it  was 
announced  by  Hariy  F.  Gug¬ 
genheim,  editor  and  publisher. 

Farrell,  former  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  succeeds  Harold 
Ferguson,  who  has  retired  at  the 
age  of  59  because  of  ill  health. 
He  has  been  confined  to  his  home 
following  two  operations  a  year 
ago. 

Ferguson  joined  Newsday  just 
20  years  ago  as  comptroller 
after  20  years  of  experience  in 
accounting. 

Farrell,  50,  acting  business 
manager  since  last  February, 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  1939 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
and  is  a  certified  public  account¬ 
ant.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  in  the  United  States 
Navy  for  four  years  as  a  navi¬ 
gator. 

Guggenheim  also  announced 


Frank  E.  Warren  Elected 
Houston  Chronicle  Chief 


Houston 

Frank  E.  Warren  w'as  named 
president  of  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  by  the  board  of  directors  at 
a  meeting  Jan.  31. 

Warren  succeeds  John  W. 
Mecom  as  chief  executive  of  the 
paper.  Mecom,  who  was  elected 
president  in  December  1965,  for¬ 
feited  his  contract  to  purchase 
the  Chronicle  and  other  assets  of 
the  Houston  Endowment  for  a 
reported  $83  million  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  foundation  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Jesse  H.  Jones 
family  tru.st.  In  June  the  paper 
re.stored  the  name  of  Jesse  H. 
Jones  to  the  masthead  as  “Pub¬ 
lisher,  1926-1956.” 

Warren,  who  is  47  years  old, 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
Chronicle  carrier  boy  in  1931. 
He  has  ser\’ed  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
since  1965.  With  the  exception 
of  World  War  II  service  with 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  his  service 
with  the  paper  has  been  un¬ 
broken. 

Warren  returned  to  the 
Chronicle  after  discharge  from 


service  as  an  accountant  while 
completing  his  college  education. 
He  holds  a  bachelor  of  business 
administration  and  is  a  certified 
public  accountant.  In  1958,  then 
chief  accountant,  he  was  named 
treasurer  and  controller  and  in 
1960  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  company. 

Warren  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  Texas 


that  Bill  D.  Moyers,  foimer 
special  assistant  and  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Johnson,  will 
take  his  new  post  as  publisher 
of  New'sday  on  Feb.  15.  He  will 
be  introduced  to  the  Long 
Island  community  and  its 
leaders  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Garden  City  Hotel  on  Friday, 
Feb.  17. 

The  White  House  announced 
Dec.  14  that  Moyers  would  re¬ 
sign  his  post  to  bwome  publisher 
of  Newsday.  Guggenheim  will 
become  editor  in  chief,  remain 
as  president  of  the  corporation 
and  retire  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  will  continue  to  direct 
editorial  and  other  policies  of 
the  Long  Island  newspaper. 

• 

National  Observer 
Marks  5tli  Birthday 

The  National  Observer  this 
week  goes  to  press  with  its  fifth 
anniversary  (Feb.  6)  edition. 

Five  years  ago  the  Observer 
bowed  with  205,404  paid  sub¬ 
scribers,  a  publishing  project 
originated  by  Bernard  Kilgore, 
then  president,  now  chairman  of 
Dow  Jones.  In  1963,  the  “new 
approach”  weekly  suffered  some 
loss  in  circulation — down  to  190,- 
695 — but  the  upswing  came  in 
’64  when  circulation  climbed  to 
337,630,  and  ad  linage  totaled 
292,573.  During  1965  circula¬ 
tion  increased  to  451,223  and  ad 
linage  to  499,295.  In  1966,  cir¬ 
culation  reached  509,591  and  ad 
lines  increased  to  599,886. 

Daily  Newspaper  Association,  a 
director  of  the  Rusk  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  a  director  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Society  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

He  w'as  a  leader  in  the  recent 
“rebellion”  that  caused  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  to  halt 
its  move  into  the  auditing  of 
billboard,  direct  mail  and 
shopper  circulations. 

• 

Chicago  Tribune 
To  Publish  Tab 
For  Suburbs 

Chicago 

Area  Publications  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  Tribune  Company  sub¬ 
sidiary,  has  announced  plans  to 
publish  a  tabloid-size  newspaper 
specializing  in  local  news  and 
sports  in  a  selected  group  of 
western  Chicago  suburbs. 

Named  the  Trih,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  distributed  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  these 
areas. 

Scheduled  to  appear  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Wedne.sday  and  Friday,  the 
Trib  wdll  be  printed  by  offset 
process  in  suburban  Hinsdale, 
Ill. 
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Who  Needs  Advertising 
In  an  Affluent  Society? 

By  Norman  H.  Strouse 

Cliiiirnian,  J.  Walter  Thuinp!<oii  C.onipany 


(Excerpts  from  an  address  de¬ 
livered  at  the  50th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association.  January 
30,  in  San  Francisco.) 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  American 
people  have  reached  levels  of 
affluence  and  education  unprec¬ 
edented  in  the  world’s  history, 
our  economic  and  social  theo¬ 
rists,  in  the  interests  of  so-called 
consumer  protection,  are  in  ef¬ 
fect  saying  that  the  American 
people  are  ill-equipped  to  make 
their  own  decisions. 

They  seem  to  feel  that  aver¬ 
age  citizens  do  not  really  know 
how  to  properly  care  for  them¬ 
selves  and  understand  how  to 
spend  their  money,  or  determine 
what  their  ideals  and  ambitions 
ought  to  be.  These  theorists  fail 
to  realize  that  their  proposals 
would  inevitably  lead  to  loss  of 
individuality  and  a  rigidly  pat¬ 
terned  monotonous  society. 

Implementation  of  their  theo¬ 
ries  of  state  planning  would 
seem  to  involve  the  strategy  of 
the  Fabians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  —  that  is,  a  steady, 
step-by-step  erosion  of  the  very 
basic  right  of  freedom  of  choice 
in  every  aspect  of  life  —  what 
you  can  buy,  whom  you  can  em¬ 
ploy,  the  environment  in  which 
you  may  live,  where  you  may 
send  your  children  to  school. 

These  zealous  idealists  find 
advertising  repugnant  because 
advertising  is  based  on  the  hon¬ 
est  belief  that  consumers  are 
capable  of  making  wise  choices 
in  the  market  place,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

These  theorists  are  hostile  to 
advertising  because  they  find  it 
^  contradictory  to  their  regi¬ 
mented  Utopia,  and  because  it 
is  the  most  overt  expression  of 
a  freely  competitive  society. 

“Truth  in  advertising”  no 
longer  provides  a  convenient 
rallying  cry  for  them.  It  is  no 
longer  valid  or  relevant  in  na¬ 
tional  terms,  and  organized  ef¬ 
forts  to  eliminate  the  remaining 
strains  of  this  virus  of  deception 
at  the  local  or  retail  level  deal 
with  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

'  The  assault  today  is  against 
the  very  rationale  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  mounted  on  two  totally 
false  premises:  first,  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  economic  waste,  and 


second,  that  advertising  is  so¬ 
cially  immoral. 

Is  it  morally  good  or  morally 
bad  for  a  housewife  to  have  an 
electric  can  opener?  An  electric 
dishwasher?  Should  we  pass  a 
law  against  it? 

Is  an  air  conditioner  sinful, 
either  in  a  home  or  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile? 

Is  it  wrong  to  have  a  station 
wagon  with  a  double  action  tail¬ 
gate:  or  even  a  second  car  so 
the  family  can  have  transporta¬ 
tion  after  the  wage  earner  has 
driven  to  his  job? 

Was  it  wrong  for  me  to  ask 
my  family  for  an  electric  carv¬ 
ing  knife  for  Christmas? 

Not  one  of  these  products  is 
essential  —  in  fact,  they  are 
largely  done  without  by  the 
other  nationals  of  the  world.  But 
these  products  are  broadly 
owned  by  American  families  as 
a  result  of  advertising,  and  each 
has  contributed  in  its  way  not 
only  to  personal  satisfaction,  but 
also  to  our  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct,  to  jobs,  and  to  payrolls. 

Instead  of  using  advertising 
as  a  target  for  political  oppor¬ 
tunism,  responsible  statesmen 
should  —  and  I  hope  will  —  un¬ 
derstand,  accept  and  encourage 
the  dynamic  use  of  advertising 
to  expand  our  markets  here  and 
abroad. 

And  instead  of  complicating 
the  affairs  of  marketing  with 
endless  forms  of  government 
harassment,  let  us  hope  that  a 
responsible  government  will  do 
more  to  clear  the  way  for  vigor¬ 
ous  enterprise  in  every  form 
consistent  with  the  public  good. 

New  and  quite  different 
thrusts  at  advertising  are  now 
being  prepared,  judging  from 
trial  balloons  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  is  the  new  thesis  that 
overly  efficient  advertisers  are 
unfairly  competitive  and  tend  to 
create  monopolies;  that  they 
should  be  restrained  in  the 
amounts  of  advertising  they  can 
use.  There  is  another  proposi¬ 
tion,  included  in  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Monopolies  Com¬ 
mission  in  Great  Britain,  that 
the  total  amount  of  advertising 
being  used  by  all  advertisers 
in  some  important  consumer 
categories  is  too  great  and  that 
these  marketers  should  reduce 
their  expenditures  by  specific 


amounts  and  use  these  savings 
to  reduce  prices. 

And  finally  there  is  the  seri¬ 
ous  proposal  of  a  representative 
of  the  present  Administration 
that  the  government  subsidize  a 
consumer  publication  designed 
to  present  information  on  prod¬ 
ucts  and  sendees  on  the  premise 
that  advertising  doesn’t  present 
the  complete  story.  Whose  in¬ 
formation,  I  would  like  to  ask? 
The  government’s  of  course  — 
government  people  with  their 
built-in  biases,  prejudices,  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  motives,  who  would 
want  to  make  certain  that  you 
buy  the  brand  they  think  you 
ought  to  buy. 

Other  attacks  are  strictly  op¬ 
portunistic  or  expedient.  Irre¬ 
sponsible  politicians  have  long 
believed  that  the  use  of  “Madi¬ 
son  Avenue”  as  a  symbol  might 
somehow  suggest  a  sinister 
group  of  conspirators  against 
the  public  good.  The  manner  in 
which  they  themselves  use  the 
forces  of  communications  in 
political  life  is  the  best  evidence 
of  their  misunderstanding  of 
what  constitutes  responsibility 
in  commercial  communications 
—  the  rosy  campaign  promises 
with  no  intent  to  deliver,  the 
vicious  attacks  on  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  slanted  press  release, 
the  tilting  of  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  to  mislead. 

A  bill  called  “Truth  in  Pack¬ 
aging”  sounds  fine.  But  what  if 
it  were  called  truthfully,  “The 
more  expensive  groceries  plan”  ? 
If  ever  the  public  needed  protec¬ 
tion  against  anything  it  should 
be  against  false  labeling  and 
false  packaging  among  politi¬ 
cians,  and  very  often  indeed 
among  their  intellectual  fellow- 
travelers. 

The  crucial  point,  I  believe,  is 
that  not  only  the  business  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  country  but  also  all 
those  opposed  to  authoritarian 
controls,  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  attacks  on  a  so-called 
“Madison  Avenue”  are  all  too 
often  disguised  attacks  on  our 
free  enterprise  system  itself. 

Advertising,  after  all,  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  part  of  business.  It  is  a 
highly  developed  form  of  mass 
selling,  without  which  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  mass  distribution 
would  not  have  been  achieved. 
It  is  low  cost  communications. 
It  is  a  substitute  for  face  to  face 


selling  which  is  no  longer  fea¬ 
sible  —  just  that  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  financed  by  business 
as  an  intelligent  and  essential 
investment  in  distribution.  It  is 
the  result  of  decision  among 
many  alternative  uses  of  re¬ 
sources  available  in  a  success¬ 
ful,  vigorous  enterprise.  It  func¬ 
tions  as  progressive  social  force, 
based  on  the  truly  revolutionary 
proposition  that  everyone  should 
have  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  modern  technology. 

When  an  economist  charges 
that  “Advertising  creates  a 
sense  of  need  when  no  need  ex¬ 
ists”,  he  is  simply  saying  that 
according  to  his  ideology,  the 
manufacturer  is  designing  and 
selling  a  product  which  you  and 
I  ought  to  do  without. 

In  other  words,  we  should 
close  our  ears  to  any  of  the 
wonderful  pieces  of  news,  good 
news,  about  new  products,  new 
varieties,  new  uses  —  the  good 
news  that  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  advertising,  news  not  covered 
in  the  front  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  critics  deplore  the  alleged 
“fact”  that  more  money  is  spent 
on  advertising  than  for  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  oft-repeated 
statement,  even  though  not  true. 
Actually  about  $50  billion  ($48.8 
billion  for  1966-67,  to  be  exact) 
is  spent  on  education  annually. 
$16  billion  in  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  is  not  at  all  impressive 
by  comparison. 

But  suppose  advertising  were 
reduced  by  half,  who  is  going 
to  divert  and  manage  these  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  building  of 
schools  or  payment  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  how  ?  The  social 
planners?  Through  government 
edict?  More  importantly,  would 
not  such  a  reduction  in  adver¬ 
tising  decrease  our  tax  base 
through  a  reduction  in  consump¬ 
tion  and  a  decline  in  taxable 
profits?  And  might  this  not  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increase  in  unemploy¬ 
ment,  an  increase  in  welfare 
payments?  Would  it  not  call  for 
an  escalation  of  our  War  on 
Poverty  rather  than  additional 
funds  for  education? 

The  fact  is  that  an  economy 
of  sufficient  proportions  —  and 
nothing  else  —  will  provide  a 
broad  enough  tax  base  to  sup¬ 
port  all  these  things  we  all  want, 
both  tax  supported  and  tax 
producing. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
are  directly  involved  in  adver¬ 
tising,  either  in  the  national  field 
or  in  the  retail  field,  ought  to 
devote  the  time  and  effort  to 
think  through  the  rationale  of 
advertising  so  that  we  have  con¬ 
viction  and  can  be  articulate  ad¬ 
vocates  of  its  positive  values  in 
our  American  economy. 
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3  Reporters  Correct 
Manchester’s  Story 

Bv  Luther  A.  Hustton 


SCHOLAR  IN  JOURNALISM— H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  left,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
congratulates  Mel  Ziegler,  of  Scranton,  on  winning  a  $500  award  in 
the  Hearst  Foundation  competition.  He  wrote  a  full-page  report  on 
college  suicides  for  the  Penn  State  newspaper. 


Washington 

Three  reporters  mentioned  in 
the  second  installment  of  “The 
Death  of  a  President”  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Look  Magazine  are  in 
agreement  that  if  the  accuracy 
of  other  events  described  in 
William  Manchester’s  book  is 
measured  by  what  he  wrote 
about  them  the  book  is  a  faulty 
story  of  an  historic  event. 

“Fantastic”  .  .  .  “made  out  of 
whole  cloth”  .  .  .  “overdrawn” 
and  written  “without  restraint” 
are  words  and  phra.ses  used  by 
the  Washington  newsmen  to 
characterize  what  Manchester 
wrote  about  them. 

Two  of  them  declare  that 
Manchester  never  talked  with 
them  about  the  incidents  he  de¬ 
scribes;  the  third  talked  with 
Manchester  for  an  hour  with  the 
result  that  a  brief  reference  to 
him  in  the  book  appears  to  im¬ 
ply  that  he  w^as  indifferent  as  a 
journalist  and  a  citizen  of  Dallas 
to  the  tragic  event  that  shocked 
the  world  and  .stigmatized  the 
city. 

Press  Ciar  ‘.''Iruggle" 

The  three  are  Jack  Bell, 
veteran  political  reporter  of  the 
Associated  Press;  Merriman 
Smith,  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  dean  of  White  House 
correspondents  and  the  author 
of  several  successful  books,  and 
Bob  Baskin,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Dallas 
News. 

Bell  and  Smith  were  in  the 
press  pool  car  with  Mac  Kil- 
duff,  a  White  House  Press  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  agreement  was  that 
the  UPI  reporter  would  sit  in 
the  front  seat  on  the  route  to  the 
Trade  Mart  where  President 
Kennedy  was  to  speak;  the  AP 
man  would  have  the  front  seat 
after  this  affair. 

Manchester  wrote  that  after 
the  shots  were  heard  the  press 
car  was  trying  desperately  to 
keep  up  with  the  motorcade  on 
the  wild  dash  to  the  hospital  and 
was  weaving  dangerously.  “The 
chauffeur  was  doing  well  to  keep 
the  road,”  he  w’rote.  “He  was 
driving  in  the  midst  of  a  furious 
fist  fight.” 

Then  Manchester  tells  that 
Smith  had  seized  the  car’s  radio¬ 
phone  receiver,  called  the  Dallas 
UPI  bureau  and  barked:  “Three 
shots  were  fired  at  President 
Kennedy’s  motorcade  in  down¬ 
town  Dallas.”  Bell  demanded  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  phone  but  Smith, 


according  to  Manchester, 
“stalled.  He  insisted  that  his 
Dallas  operator  read  back  the 
dictation.” 

Meantime,  according  to  Man¬ 
chester,  Bell  “red-faced  and 
screaming,  tried  to  wrest  the 
radiophone  from  him;  Smith 
thrust  it  between  his  knees  and 
crouched  under  the  dash  and 
Bell,  flailing  wildly,  wns  hitting 
lx)th  the  driver  and  Kilduff.” 

Too  Busy  to  Fight 

Smith  admits  that  this  is  a 
“rough  approximation”  of  what 
happened  but  that  it  was  “over¬ 
drawn,”  and  inaccurate  in 
several  particulars.  There  was 
no  “furious  fist  fight,”  he  in¬ 
sisted.  “It  takes  tw'o  to  make  a 
fist  fight,”  he  said,  “and  I  was 
using  my  fists  to  hold  on  to  the 
transmitter.”  Manchester  says 
Smith  “seized  the  radiophone  re¬ 
ceiver.”  Smith  says:  “It  was  the 
transmitter  I  grabbed — why 
should  I  seize  a  receiver  to  talk 
to  someone  on  the  other  end?” 

The  UPI  reporter  also  denies 
that  he  held  the  phone  just  to 
keep  a  rival  from  getting  it.  “I 
only  dictated  three  sentences,” 
he  said,  “and  I  wasn’t  sure  the 
reception  was  correct.  I  had 
them  read  back  and  there  were 
some  mistakes.  When  I  finished 
that  I  gave  Jack  the  phone.” 
Manchester  wrote  that  as  soon 
as  Bell  got  the  phone  “it  went 
dead.” 

While  Smith  was  dictating. 
Bell  vv'as  pounding  him  on  the 
shoulders  but  Smith  says  he 
didn’t  see  or  hear  any  blow’s 
striking  Kilduff  or  the  driver 
and  “certainly  Jack  w'asn’t 
swinging  any  hajnnakers  at  me, 
nor  I  at  him.”  Bell  says  they 
were  “jostling  about”  but  there 
was  no  fist-fight. 

Smith  acknowledges  that,  al¬ 
though  he  didn’t  hold  the  phone 
longer  than  was  necessary  that 
he  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  sur¬ 
render  it  to  his  competitor  but 
.says  Bell  “would  have  done  the 
same  thing  in  my  place”  and 
“I’d  probably  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  his  place.”  Bell  says 
when  he  got  the  phone  he  got  his 
office  but  lost  it  and  then  the 
phone  did  go  dead. 

Manchester  said  Smith’s 
monopolization  of  the  car  radio 
gave  him  the  biggest  beat  of  his 
life.  Smith  calls  that  overstate¬ 
ment.  “My  big  beat  was  the 
.story  I  dictated  inside  the  hos¬ 


pital  two  minutes  later  that  the 
President  was  dead.” 

Bell  called  his  office  as  soon  as 
he  got  inside  the  office  but  was 
told  a  photographer  already  had 
phoned  in  a  flash  so  he  began 
dictating  a  running  story. 

Didn't  Desert  Story 

Baskin  was  upset  by  Man¬ 
chester’s  reference  to  him.  “Re¬ 
porter  Bob  Baskin  simply  left,” 
Manchester  states.  “He  rode 
downtown  to  the  city  room  at 
the  Dallas  News  to  talk  to 
friends  and  find  out  what,  if 
anything,  was  happening  else¬ 
where  in  the  world.” 

“The  facts  are,”  said  Baskin, 
“that  I  stayed  at  the  Parkland 
Hospital  until  the  story  there 
was  over.  I  covered  Kilduff’s 
press  conference  and  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Vice  President  Johnson 
for  the  airport.  There  wasn’t 
any  more  news  there  and  other 
\ews  reporters  w’ere  at  the  air¬ 
port  to  cover  the  story  there.  So 
the  office  told  me  to  come  in  and 
start  writing.” 

The  fact  that  he  had  two  by¬ 
line  stories  in  the  next  edition  of 
the  News  seems  to  Baskin  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  desert  the 
story  of  the  century  just  to  “go 
to  the  office  and  check  on  the 
football  scores.” 

Baskin  said  he  gave  this  in¬ 
formation  to  Manchester  in  an 
hour-long  conference  but  instead 
of  using  it,  the  author  “made  up 
a  story  out  of  whole  cloth”. 
Baskin  toyed  wdth  the  idea  of 
suing  for  libel  but  decided  not 
to  challenge  Manchester’s  rep- 
ortorial  inaccuracies  in  court. 


2  Prision  Newspapers 
Reeeive  Citations 

Carbondale,  111. 

The  San  Quentin  News,  prison 
newspaper  in  California,  won 
the  1966  sweepstakes  award  for 
newspaper  excellence  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Penal  Press  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mark  S.  Van  Landingham, 
editor  of  the  Menard  Times, 
prison  newspaper  in  Illinois,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Charles  C.  Clayton 
Aw'ard  for  the  best  single  jour¬ 
nalistic  performance  during  the 
year.  The  citation  mentioned  an 
editorial  dealing  wdth  a  prison 
riot. 

John  Showalter  is  the  editor 
of  the  San  Quentin  News  and 
William  Allen  and  K.  W.  Hay- 
ball  are  advisers. 

• 

1 ,3  7 1  People  Salute 
Women  of  Aehievement 

St.  Louis 

The  largest  group  to  ever  at¬ 
tend  a  civic  luncheon  in  St. 
Louis,  1,371  persons,  honored 
the  10  Globe-Democrat  Women 
of  Achievement  for  1966  on  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  in  the  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel. 

The  Globe-Democrat  first 
honored  10  Women  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  for  1955.  Ten  more  women 
have  been  honored  annually, 
bringing  the  total  to  date  to  120. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  Globe-Democrat,  made  the 
presentations. 
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Thomson  HQ  Policy: 
Advise,  Not  Dictate 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Des  Plaines,  Ill. 
Thirty  miles  northwest  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  ha  I'd  by  the  site  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  four  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers  and  two  suburban 
dailies,  are  the  executive  offices 
of  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
group  of  20  dailies  in  the  United 
States,  27  Canadian  dailies  and 
several  weeklies,  including  two 
in  the  U.S. 

To  these  offices,  located  in  a 
central  business  district  adjacent 
to  the  community  of  Des  Plaines, 
come  publishers  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  annually  to  pore  over 
the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  operation. 

All  of  these  publishers  have, 
over  recent  years,  sold  their 
newspapers  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  owned  by  Lord  (Roy) 
Thomson  of  Fleet,  who  also  has 
extensive  newspaper  interests  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Trinidad 
and  elsewhere. 

A  visitor  in  these  offices  fre¬ 
quently  is  St.  Clair  L.  McCabe, 
executive  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Thomson 
Newspapers.  From  Toronto,  he 
is  there  to  oversee  the  work  of 
the  U.S.  group  staff  headed  by 
Edward  J.  Mannion,  recently 
appointed  general  manager  of 
Thomson  Newspapers  and  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
group,  and  talk  with  corporation 
publishers. 

One  of  McCabe’s  appearances 
gave  an  E&P  reporter  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explore  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  burgeoning  Thom¬ 
son  operation  in  this  country. 

.Autonomy  for  Publisher 

Publishers  (McCabe  calls 
them  managers  in  some  cases) 
enjoy  complete  autonomy  in  the 
operation  of  their  particular 
dallies,  McCabe  points  out.  He 
explained  further: 

*  “We  (Thomson)  don’t  run 
newspapers,  we  provide  assist¬ 
ance  when  a  newspaper  needs 
advice. 

“We  put  our  money  into  the 
business  we  know  best.” 

What  are  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  attendant  with 
Thomson  taking  over  a  news¬ 
paper?  In  McCabe’s  words: 

“We  pay  a  publisher  cash  for 
his  newspaper.  This  is  after  we 
sit  down  with  him  and  go  over 
all  the  commercial  parts  of  his 
business.  A  year  later  he  comes 
to  Des  Plaines  and  his  operation 
is  again  explored  for  the  past  12 
months.” 


In  some  instances  the  pub¬ 
lisher  from  whom  Thomson 
acquires  the  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  retirement  and  desires  to 
move  to  a  different  climate  or 
merely  get  out  of  the  business, 
McCabe  said. 

Managers  Assigned 

When  this  is  the  attitude,  the 
corporation  assigns  a  manager 
to  run  the  paper.  This  is  true 
also  when  publishers  decide  to 
retire  after  operating  the  paper 
under  Thomson  management  for 
varying  periods. 

The  experience  has  been,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  publishers  stay 
on  as  such.  One  publisher  re¬ 
cently  w'rote  McCabe  that  he  is 
extremely  happy  with  his  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  general  attitude 
among  those  staying  on  has 
been  similar,  McCabe  said.  All 
are  paid  salaries,  receive  raises 
on  basis  of  performance. 

McCabe  described  the  Thom¬ 
son  corporation  as  a  “public 
company”  in  which  publishers  in 
the  group  could  purchase  stock. 
None  have,  since  they  would 
hold  only  a  minority  interest. 
However,  this  could  change, 
McCabe  hinted. 

Eager  to  Contribute 

As  for  the  acquired  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  policy,  McCabe 
offered : 

“The  Thomson  organization 
doesn’t  want  to  purchase  a  news¬ 
paper  unless  it  can  contribute 
something  to  it.  How’ever,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  do,  or 
want  to,  attempt  to  run  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  sides. 

“We  assume  that  a  man’s  edi¬ 
torial  position  is  a  responsible 
one  or  he  wouldn’t  have  been  a 
success  with  his  paper  and  we 
assume  that  this  policy  has  been 
carried  on  efficiently  and  respon¬ 
sibly  by  his  editors. 

“Thom.son  Newspapers  is  con¬ 
cerned  vitally  with  generating 
good  people  to  do  good  work  and 
that  is  what  we  are  getting. 
Good  (newspaper)  people  are  in 
short  supply.  Our  credo  is  that 
our  papers  will  report  the  news 
when  it  happens  and  a  study  of 
our  papers  has  shown  that  we 
report  and  publish  a  fantastic 
amount  of  news.  We  give  the 
people  the  information. 

“We’re  not  in  favor  of  allow¬ 
ing  an  editorial  vacuum  to  exist 
in  a  group  operation.  We  are  in 
favor  of  allowing  editors  to  do 


N-BEST-C — The  bells  are  ringing  again  in  the  NBC  Press  department 
which  has  been  voted  "Best  Network  Publicity  Service"  tor  the 
ninth  consecutive  year  in  a  poll  by  Fame  Magazine  among  newspaper 
and  wire  service  personnel  across  the  country.  Martin  Quigley  Jr., 
center,  editor  of  Fame,  presents  the  award  to  M,  S.  "Bud"  Rukeyser 
Jr,  and  Syd  Eiges,  NBC  vicepresidents  who  came  from  the  newspaper 
ranks. 


the  excellent  job  they  have  been 
doing  for  many  years.  There  is 
no  interference  in  the  operation, 
for,  as  I  pointed  out,  we  rather 
seek  to  advise,  not  dictate.” 

Thomson  newspapers  are 
letterpress-operated  and  will  re¬ 
main  so,  McCabe  declared.  The 
corporate  position  is  “we  don’t 
think  we  can  turn  out  as  good 
newspapers  with  cold  type  be¬ 
cause,  in  our  opinion,  any  bene¬ 
fits  derived  do  not  accrue  to  the 
public.  We  think  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cold  type  are  more  than 
offset  by  its  disadvantages.” 

Watching  Developments 

McCabe  said,  how'ever,  that 
developments  in  the  offset  field 
are  being  watched  closely. 

Neither  is  there  Thomson  in¬ 
terest  in  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  field  in  the  U.S.,  for,  in 
McCabe’s  opinion,  it  is  too  com¬ 
petitive  and  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  operation  that  the  British 
publisher  has  been  developing 
here  over  recent  years. 

Under  Mannion’s  general  man¬ 
agership  is  a  manager  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  Frank  C.  Miles. 
William  H.  Seymour  is  business 
manager  and  J.  M.  Baysinger  is 
manager  of  press  relations. 
Alden  Spencer  heads  up  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department  on 
an  executive  office  level  as  does 
Robert  Conroy,  w'ho  is  manager 
of  circulation  promotion. 

In  New  York,  the  officials  of 
the  U.S.  operation  are  Paul  C. 
Belknap,  who  is  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Robert  E.  Baehler,  in 
charge  of  national  advertising 
sales. 

Latest  U.S.  acquisitions  by 
Thomson  have  been  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  (Kans.)  Times,  from 
D.  R.  Anthony  III,  whose  family 
has  published  the  paper  for  95 
years,  and  the  Lancaster  (Ohio) 
Eagle-Gazette. 

Others,  alphabetically,  are  in 
Adrian,  Mich.;  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.;  Austin,  Minn.;  Clewis- 
ton,  Fla.  (weekly) ;  Council 
Bluffs,  la.;  Dalton,  Ga.;  . Dothan, 


Ala.;  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass.;  Greenville,  0.; 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. ;  Lafayette, 
La.;  Laurel,  Miss.;  Leominster, 
Mass.;  Mitchell,  S.  D. ;  New 
Albany,  Ind.;  Oswego,  N.  Y.; 
Petersburg,  Va.;  Punta  Gorda, 
Fla.  (weekly)  ;  and  Troy,  Ala. 

An  article  in  the  current 
Fortune  magazine,  called  “Into 
Britain’s  Parlor  With  His  Hat 
On,”  traces  Roy  Thomson’s  life 
through  unsuccessful  farming 
days  in  Saskatchewan  and  a 
variety  of  jobs  to  his  starting  a 
radio  station  in  North  Bay  with 
a  borrowed  $600  or  so. 

The  Thomson  hallmark  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  Fortune  notes,  is  to  keep 
very  careful  track  of  budgets 
and  balance  sheets,  but  not  to 
interfere  with  editorial  views. 
Only  a  profitable  paper,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  can  be  a  useful  paper  in 
its  community. 

• 

Missouri  UPI  Editors 
Hit  Censorship  Rule 

Rolla,  Mo. 

Missouri  UPI  Editors  was 
organized  here  recently  with 
Stephen  Sowers  of  the  Rolla 
Daily  News  as  chairman;  Mer¬ 
rill  Chilcote  of  the  St.  Joseph 
News-Press,  vicechairman;  and 
Frank  Haight  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  Examiner,  secretary. 

The  group  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  repeal  of  a  rule 
which  prohibits  broadcasters 
from  airing  edited  versions  of 
tape  recorded  action  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The 
editors  asked  for  a  return  to  full 
and  open  news  coverage  of 
House  proceedings. 

• 

A  Correction 

In  the  Jan.  21  photography 
column  on  J.  Bruce  Baumann, 
his  newspaper  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  the  Evanston  (Ind.) 
Sunday  Courier  and  Press.  It 
should  have  read  the  Evansville 
(Tnl.)  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press. 
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Over  50  Million  Lines 
Of  Ads  in  17  Papers 


Linage  Leaders . . .  1966 

1966 

Morniiij 


1965 

Morning 

Lo$  Angeles  Times  . 

Weshington  Post  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Washington  Post 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 


Ten  years  ago,  five  newspa-  ures,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
pers  could  boast  that  they  had  runs  second  to  the  New  York 
published  more  than  50  million  Times  which  reported  income 
lines  of  advertising.  In  1966,  from  advertising  and  circulation 
according  to  Media  Records  sales  in  excess  of  $134  million 
measurements,  17  newspapers  for  1965.  Its  1966  revenue  from 
exceeded  that  linage  total.  newspaper  operations  will  top 

Gains  during  the  decade  have  this  amount, 
moved  the  borderline  for  the  The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
“Top  10”  listing  to  nearly  55  held  the  linage  lead  for  12  years, 
million  lines.  {See  chart.)  Its  margin  over  the  New  York 

All  of  the  papers  in  the  elite  Times  last  year  was  the  equiva- 
60-million  club  publish  seven  lent  of  11,500  pages,  Nel.son 
days.  Nine  are  in  the  morning  noted  in  his  report.  For  the  Atlanta  "jo'urnaT 
field  and  eight  in  the  evening  second  year  in  a  row,  the  Los 
field.  Angeles  Times  published  more  Fort  Lauderdale 

The  Denver  Post  just  missed  than  4  million  classified  ads. 
breaking  the  barrier  last  year  This  is  better  than  a  million  ads  c 

by  less  than  half  a  million  lines,  ahead  of  any  other  paper. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  got  Nelson  also  claimed  the  title 
over  the  mark  by  a  mere  15,000  to  the  largest  weekday  circula-  Phiilde°phia''hlq 
lines.  tion  of  any  standard-size  news-  Chicago  Tribune 

Next  in  ascending  order  come :  paper  in  the  U.S.,  on  the  basis  Milwaukee  ^jourr 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Dallas  of  ABC  figures  for  last  Sept.  30  Waihington  Post 
Times  Herald,  Columbus  Dis-  which  showed  the  Los  Angeles  BaltiHlore  slin 
patch,  San  Jose  Mercury  and  Times  with  847,869  copies,  a  Cleveland  Plain 
Mercury-News,  Atlanta  Journal  gain  of  more  than  400,000  in 
and  Constitution,  M inneapolis  the  past  decade.  Its  Sunday  edi-  Six  and 

Star  and  Tribune.  tion  reached  1.2  million  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tim 

Here  the  “Top  10”  list  begins:  final  quarter  of  1966,  making  it  wTshrngton^'polt 
Houston  Chronicle,  New  Orleans  the  second  largest  among  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Times-Picayune,  Cleveland  Plain  standard-size  Sunday  papers. 

Dealer,  Detroit  News,  Milwau-  In  first  place  by  wide  margins  Detroit  News°Er 
kee  Journal,  Miami  Herald,  Chi-  for  both  weekday  and  Sunday  Nl'JolleanrTime 
eago  Tribune,  Washington  Post,  is  the  tabloid  New  York  News.  Houston *Chronlcl 
New  York  Times,  and  Los  An- 
Times, 

The  Los  Angeles 
the 

above 

the  the  Mil- 

Journal,  \ 

New  B  1 

11%  Cain 

Total  sales  revenue  the  'B 

Angeles  a 

higb  of 

This  was  a  11% 

the 

Robert 

manager  the 
reported,  and 

two  the 

On  published  fig- 


Eveniiijj 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Houston  Chronicle 

San  Jose  News  _ 

Detroit  News  . 

Cleveland  Press  . . . 
Phoenix  Gaistte  . . . 
Dallas  Times-Herald 

Montreal  Star  . 

Washington  Star  . . 
Atlanta  Journal  ... 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times 

New  York  Times  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

New  York  News  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Boston  Globe  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Miami  Herald 


4I.2S6,7U 

32.7k7.0S0 

22.Sa.kSI 

20.78k.k43 

20.Sk4.k33 

I»,kl7.ll7 

l».024.03t 

IT.0I7.048 

l8.k32.S9S 

I8.S28.804 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  I 

New  York  Times  MS  . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

Detroit  News  ES  .  . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ES  . 


THIS  WAY.  KAY— VicePresident  Hu- 
b«rt  Humphrey  escorts  Mrs.  Katharine 
Graham,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Newsweek,  down  the  stairs 
and  onto  the  stage  at  the  Park-Sheraton 
Hotel  where  he  delivered  an  address 
last  week  to  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives.  The  Vice- 
President  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham.  Behind  Humphrey  and  to  the  left 
of  the  secret  service  man  is  Carl  Flynn, 
ad  director  of  the  Tulsa  Newspapers 
and  retiring  president  of  INAE. 
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For  the  Record 


EVAE  PostScripts 

. By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. . 

Washington 

NEWS:  The  75-degree  Washington  weather  and  the 
blizzard  in  the  Midwest  kept  most  Midw'esterners  here 
longer  than  they  had  planned  .  .  .  “Why  does  the  Winter 
meeting  of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  have  to  be  in  January?,’’  members  are  asking  .  .  . 
PILLSBURY  Company  vicepresident,  James  R.  Peterson, 
said  the  company  WILL  BE  BACK  in  1967  with  the  Bake- 
Off  .  .  .  Frigidaire’s  national  ad  schedule  in  168  papers 
bolster  dealer’s  co-op  ads  .  .  .  First  SINGLE  RATE  paper 
in  California  will  be  the  Pasadena  Irulependent  and  Star 
News  .  . ,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times  expected  to 
lose  revenue  in  six  figures  when  it  went  to  one  rate  last 
year,  but  has  LOST  NOTHING,  says  J.  Garrett  Noonan,  ad 
director  .  .  .  943,000-line  gain  racked  up  last  year  by  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times  Union 
.  ,  .  Bob  Fromm,  general  ad  director,  said  the  one-rate 
plan  is  “big  reason.”  .  .  .  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  will  DELAY  annual  rate  differential  study 
because  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  probe  .  .  .  Regen- 
steiner  Corporation  quits  web  offset  preprint  business. 
Walker  Sheriff,  w'ho  headed  sales,  may  go  to  Newspaper 
Preprint  Corporation  as  Bill  Fitzhugh’s  midwest  man  .  .  . 
With  three  left  in  web  offset  field  —  Copley,  Safran  and 
Gannett  —  McCall’s  magazine  has  National  Printing  Divi¬ 
sion  giving  area  a  close  look.  McCall  tried  last  year  to  buy 
Safran  .  .  .  Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation  has  stock¬ 
holders’  O.K.  for  its  “package  price”  arrangement  .  .  . 
Advertising  Research  Foundation’s  examination  of  the 
Bogart  vs.  tv  squabble  was  a  first  .  .  .  The  sales  consultant 
programmed  by  the  INAE  was  this  meeting’s  “biggest 
DISAPPOINTMENT,”  but  program  chairman  said  big 
corporations  warned  they  were  not  sure  how  effective 
McCay  would  be  before  a  large  group  ,  .  .  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau’s  simplified  newspaper  BILLING  PLAN 
bogged  down  in  committees.  Ed  Crimmins,  ACB  sales  man¬ 
ager,  hopes  for  some  sign  of  an  industry  endorsement 
before  offering  it  to  papers  in  March  .  .  .  Four  or  five  big 
papers  NOT  WILLING  TO  PAY  the  V*  of  1%  of  national 
rate  fee.  They  object  to  paying  more  for  .same  ad  that  will 
run  in  smaller  papers  . . .  Crimmins  working  on  compromise 
while  one-bill  plan  is  tested  in  Newspaper  I’s  Chicago 
office  .  .  .  The  Bureau  of  Advertising  will  try  to  crack  the 
ice  with  two  of  television’s  most  successful  advertisers  — 
Hallmark  and  3'-M  Company  ,  .  .  Bureau  suggestion  to 
Hallmark  is  a  SMALL  SPACE  high  frequency  campaign 
to  remind  prospects  of  anniversaries,  birthdays,  etc.  .  .  . 
3-M  asked  Bureau  to  .show  how  its  ads  can  be  “CRE¬ 
ATIVE”  in  papers  .  .  .  Newspaper  I  gives  members  “in¬ 
side  report”  on  new  brand  advertising,  new  users  of  news¬ 
papers  and  unusual  promotions  .  .  .  Publishers  solidly 
sold  on  Newspaper  I  as  a  result  of  presentation  .  .  . 
INAE  has  abandoned  its  on-the-job  summer  training  fel¬ 
lowships  for  advertising  teachers  because  of  insufficient 
funds  .  .  .  Frigidaire  seeking  an  all-out  effort  by  news¬ 
papers  in  MERCHANDISING  its  ad  campaign  placed  at 
national  rates.  .  .  Robert  Bell,  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  Frigidaire,  NOT  SATISFIED  with  news¬ 
paper  cooperation  .  .  .  Only  20%  of  papers  on  schedule 
sent  information  in  the  pa.st  five  months  that  contact  had 
been  made  with  local  dealers  ...  It  didn’t  receive  much 
fanfare,  but  the  remark  that  Bureau  executives  and  a 
score  of  big-name  publishers  would  be  in  New  York  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  for  a  private  meeting  with  the  whole  board  of 
directors  of  General  Foods  Corp.  left  many  wondering 
what  might  result  in  the  way  of  linage  for  newspapers  .  .  . 
Needless  to  say,  the  Houston  Post  would  get  the  full  story. 
Its  publisher,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  was  to  attend  the  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  wearing  two  hats,  so  to  speak. 
She’s  a  GF  director,  too. 
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OBSERVATIONS:  The  recoi'd  1150  attendance  at 
INAE  98th  sales  conference  included  many  wives  and 
space  reps  .  .  .  The  best  speech  other  than  Vice  President 
Humphrey’s  was  delivered  by  Leo  Bogart,  Bureau  gen¬ 
eral  manager  .  .  .  His  talk  EMOTIONALLY  CHARGED 
the  audience  which  sat  through  the  Bureau’s  two-hour 
progress  report  .  .  .  Bogart  should  have  been  the  lead  off 
speaker  .  .  .  Many  left  during  slide  blackouts  .  ,  .  Much  of 
what  Bogart  said  went  over  the  heads  of  his  listeners,  but 
two  exceptions  were  Sherwood  Dodge,  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  president,  and  Robert  K.  Drew’,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  business  manager  and  new  chairman  of 
ARF,  who  heard  Bogart  tear  television  research  into 
shreads  ,  .  .  Bogart  said  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  speech  delivered  last  Fall  to  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  made  him  the  madde.st  he  has  been  in 
his  19-year  ad  career  .  .  .  His  QUIVERING  VOICE  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  away  his  ire  .  .  .  Some  INAE’ers  think  the 
Bureau  deserves  more  time  to  make  its  report  .  .  .  One  ad 
executive  saw  the  possibility  of  the  wrinter  meeting  being 
turned  into  the  Bureau’s  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Publishers 
only  allot  BOA  an  hour  in  April  .  .  .  Bureau  only  type  of 
association  without  an  ANNUAL  CONFAB  all  its  own 
.  .  .  Bureau  sent  its  two  publicity  men  here  to  try  to  get 
“brass”  in  the  headlines  .  .  .  Second  big  disappointment 
was  the  LACK  OF  COVERAGE  in  the  Washington  dail¬ 
ies  ,  No  pictures,  interview’s,  or  speech  reports  .  .  , 
INAE  spoiled  by  New  Orleans  papers  last  year  .  .  .  The 
great  image  buildup  of  Mary  Wells  (Wells,  Rich,  Greene 
president)  w’as  nullified  somewhat  by  the  introduction: 
“And  now  I  give  you  the  Madison  Avenue  bombshell!”  .  .  . 
MARY  WINCED  .  .  .  Why  does  she  talk  so  much  about 
Braniff?  She  leaves  the  impression  she  operates  a  house 
agency  for  the  pink,  green  and  chartreuse  airline  .  .  .  Her 
most  favorable  remark  about  the  effectiveness  of  Bran- 
iff’s  advertising  was  attributed  to  a  television  commer¬ 
cial  .  .  .  How  many  in  the  front  row  noticed  the  ADLAI- 
LIKE  HOLE  in  the  VicePresident’s  shoe?  .  .  .  Katherine 
Graham,  Washington  Post  publisher,  introduced  the  Veep. 
.  .  .  The  roundtable  discussions  w’ere  poorly  attended.  They 
are  OVER-EMPHASIZED  as  a  “good  place”  for  individual 
problem  solving  .  .  .  Most  subjects  talked  over  there  have 
been  SOLVED  IN  E&P  articles  .  .  .  Ad  managers  worried 
about  developments  in  the  Classified  field.  Many  papers  had 
BIG  LOSSES  in  real  estate  linage  .  .  .  San  Bemadino  Sun 
Telegram  has  conned  editorial  department  into  writing 
news  that  will  go  into  real  estate  classified  section  .  .  .  E&P 
will  be  looking  for  RESULT  STORY  .  .  .  Buffalo  papers 
concerned  with  computerized  telephone  service  which  offers 
dealers  USED  CAR  LISTING  for  45<  a  car  per  week  .  .  . 
You  dial  a  number  and  find  out  what  is  available  .  .  .  Ad¬ 
men  also  apprehensive  about  radio  classified  reported  in 
E&P  Jan.  21  .  .  .  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times'  new  Sunday  paper 
resulted  in  improved  competition,  the  Scranton  Scranton- 
ian.  Arthur  Morse,  Times  a  director,  has  to  handle  promo¬ 
tional  chores  .  .  .  Paper  relies  heavily  on  Family  Weekly’s 
in-paper  promotion  service  ,  .  .  Seeking  new  ideas,  Morse 
was  told  new  paper  requires  “PATIENCE  AND  MONEY.” 
.  .  .  At  least  50  people  sat  on  the  dais  and  were  introduced 
by  name  and  paper  at  the  Mary  Wells  luncheon  on  Friday 
.  .  .  Loudest  APPLAUSE  was  for  Carl  Flynn  of  Tulsa, 
outgoing  president  of  INAE,  when  he  pledged  continued 
support  to  selling  newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  Doug  Tay¬ 
lor,  former  Gannett  Newspapers  sales  exec,  also  given 
round  of  applause.  Veteran  adman  attends  summer  and 
winter  meetings  to  renew  acquaintances  ...  It  was  like 
OLD  TIMES  when  Dave  Grier,  Newspaper  I  salesman, 
bumped  into  Tom  Binding,  publisher  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Markets  Inc  .  .  .  Tom  is  Dave’s  former  Navy  skipper 
.  .  .  Merrell  DuBois  is  the  46th  president  of  INAE  .  .  . 
Did  you  know  he  was  a  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER  from 
1924  to  1931  before  becoming  a  Gannett  ad  salesman?  .  .  . 
Merrell  is  a  member  of  Gannett’s  35- Year  Club. 
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Agency  President  Names  4  ^Basics  ’ 
For  An  Effective  National  Medium 


*  Readership  Research 

*  Merchandising  Support 

*  Discounts  for  Volume 

*  Better  Local  News 


East  Lansing,  Mich. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  your  own 
appraisal  of  the  newspaper  as 
an  effective  national  advertising 
medium  is  based  too  much  on 
conviction  and  too  little  on  fact 
— too  much  on  desire  and  too 
little  on  honest  recognition  of 
the  selling  problems  you  face,” 
Thomas  B.  Adams,  president  of 
Campbell-E wald  Company, 
charged  before  an  audience  of 
300  at  the  99th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  Jan.  27. 

Adams  named  these  problems 
as  perspective  and  effort  and 
enumerated  some  basic  efforts 
that  newspapers  should  under¬ 
take. 

Regarding  perspective  he  said, 
‘This  is  a  process  of  moving 
yourself  from  the  seller’s  point 
of  view  to  that  of  the  buyer.  You 
must  be  able  to  see  your  com¬ 
munity,  your  market,  your 
paper,  as  your  prospective  buyer 
will  see  and  evaluate  these 
elements. 

Adams  described  the  effort  he 
was  referring  to,  “You  must  be 
prepared  to  make  the  effort  and 
the  investment  to  sell  the  values 
of  your  paper  and  your  market 
in  concert  with  your  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  and  in  an  organized  and 
coordinated  manner,  not  as 
loners.” 

Adams  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  should  now  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  four  basic  subjects — in¬ 
formation,  personal  merchan¬ 
dising,  rate  structure,  and  doing 
a  better  job  of  reporting  local 
news  than  has  ever  been  done 
before. 

Plan  for  Research 

In  discussing  information  he 
said,  “It  would  seem  to  me  that 
your  business  requires  a  major 
plan  of  research  developed  to 
throw  more  light  on  subjects 
such  as  these: 

1.  How  does  national  adver¬ 
tising  readership  compare  in 
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dailies,  weeklies,  large  papers, 
small  papers,  or  other  printed 
media? 

2.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  belief  or  confidence 
readers  have  for  products  dis¬ 
played  in  your  papers  versus 
other  forms  of  media? 

3.  How  does  page-by-page  edi¬ 
torial  readership  compare  for 
dailies  and  weeklies? 

4.  How  many  readers  per 
family  and  how  much  time  spent 
per  page? 

5.  Does  the  longer  life  of  the 
weekly  really  mean  more  ex¬ 
posure  opportunities  for  the 
national  advertiser? 

6.  What  is  the  “loyalty”  fac¬ 
tor  for  national  brands  adver¬ 
tised  in  your  publication? 

7.  Is  tbe  reader  in  a  different 
mood  when  he  reads  your  paper 
— what  is  the  difference — how 
does  it  benefit  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser?” 

Under  his  second  basic  sub¬ 
ject,  personal  merchandising, 
Adams  said,  “One  of  my  small 
town  newspaper  publisher 
friends  has  belabored  me  with 
what  he  calls  .  .  .  ‘compact  in¬ 
timacy  of  the  hometown  news¬ 
paper — the  accessability  of  the 
office  and  the  per.sonal  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  publisher  and  his 
entire  staff  with  everybody  in 
the  community.’ 

“Isn’t  this  really  a  God-given 
opportunity  for  some  of  you  if 
you  really  made  it  work  on  a 
broad  basis?  CBS  hasn’t  got  it. 
Life  hasn’t  got  it,  neither  has 
the  Chicago  Tribune  nor  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  .  .  .  not  to 
the  degree  that  you  in  the 
smaller  communities  have  it. 

Tremendous  Force 

“Suppose  you  harnessed  this 
vital  merchandising  force  and 
used  it  on  a  planned  basis?  Sup¬ 
pose  any  one  of  you  could  come 


to  us  and  say,  ‘We  know  you’re 
bringing  out  a  new  grocery 
product  this  fall.  Here  are  8,500 
papers  that  blanket  your  mar¬ 
kets.  Use  our  newspapers,  and 
we’ll  put  this  tremendous  force 
to  work  for  you.' 

“If  you  could  really  harness 
your  personal,  intimate,  mer¬ 
chandising  potentialities  on  a 
real,  planned  basis,  you  could 
compete  in  this  area  in  a  w’ay 
that  no  other  medium  could 
touch. 

“Most  media  recognize  that 
because  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
advertising,  discounts  have  be¬ 
come  of  growing  importance  to 
the  national  advertiser,”  Adams 
remarked  when  discussing  his 
third  subject,  rate  structures. 

“Top  management  is  more 
dii-ectly  concerned  with  the  kind 
and  amount  of  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  now  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  time  in  marketing  history. 

“In  nearly  all  other  major 
forms  of  media,  there  is  an  in¬ 
centive  for  the  advertiser  to  ‘get 
in  and  really  do  a  job.’ 

“In  network  or  local  television, 
the  advertiser  who  thoroughly 
exploits  the  power  of  television 
through  the  use  of  large  blocks 
of  time  and  great  frequency  can 
get  more  for  his  money  than  a 
competitor  who  harnesses  this 
power  in  a  more  half-hearted 
way. 

“The  same  applies  to  radio. 

“The  advertiser  who  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  ev'ery  ounce  of 
value  from  his  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  by  using  big  space  in 
every  issue  can  earn  better 
values  than  the  competitor  who 
appears  only  a  few  times  during 
the  year. 

“But  when  he  gets  to  the 
newspaper,  the  daily  as  well  as 
the  weekly,  the  incentive  to  get 
more  value  through  a  domin¬ 
ating,  powerful  use  of  the 
medium  suddenly  disappears  .  .  . 
and  by  your  own  hand  you  have 
made  your  job  of  competing  for 
the  national  dollar  infinitely 
more  difficult. 

“A  dominating  use  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  network  will  get  me  a 
27%  percent  discount,  a  mass 
weekly  magazine  as  high  as 
17%.  A  Sunday  supplement  30% 
and  a  radio  network  as  high  as 
47%%. 

“If  I  were  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  I’d  give  this  a  lot  of 
thought.  And  I’d  try  my  best  to 
appraise  how  much  more  nation¬ 


Thomas  B.  Adams 


al  business  I  could  get  if  my  E 
representative  could  compete 
with  other  media  on  something 
resembling  equal  terms. 

“I’m  sure  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  would  readily  agree  that 
he  should  pay  somewhat  more 
to  reach  readers  through  your 
papers  because  of  the  thoroughly 
local  nature  of  your  circulation. 

“He  doesn’t  expect  you  to  be 
able  to  deliver  on  equal  terns  of 
cost-efficiency  with  larger  news¬ 
papers  but  what  premium  can 
he  afford  to  pay? 

“This  all  amounts  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  much  additional  busi¬ 
ness  could  you  expect  if  a  series 
of  volume  or  frequency  discounts 
could  bring  your  cost  more  in 
line  for  major  advertisers?” 

I..oral  News  Coverage 

In  his  fourth  point,  dealing 
with  the  importance  of  doing  a 
better  job  of  reporting  local 
news  than  its  ever  been  done 
before,  Adams  said,  “It’s  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  vital  that 
you  all  do  a  more  and  more 
effective  job  of  covering  local 
social,  civ’ic  and  business  news, 
promote  the  new  high  school,  the  * 
new  street  and  sewage  system, 
take  an  aggressive  role  in  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  city  government  and 
give  direction  to  other  local  proj¬ 
ects  which  you  all  know  how  to 
do  so  well.  This  is  important  for 
any  newspaperman,  and  most 
important  for  those  of  you,  in 
particular,  who  liv'e  in  the 
shadows  of  larger  markets. 

“It  seems  possible  that  as 
populations  tend  to  merge  and 
people  as  markets  come  together 
in  bigger  groups,  the  political 
or  corporate  boundaries  as  we 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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why  of  the  news 


When  it  comes  to  spot  news,  AP  and  UPl  do 
a  bang-up  job.  No  question  about  that.  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service  is  different.  We  cover  spot 
news,  too— but  only  in  specific  fields. 

There’s  a  reason.  At  CNS,  we  feel  that 
who,  what,  when  and  where  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  today's  newspaper  readers— but 
the  why  of  the  news  is  just  as  important— 
perhaps  more  important.  The  wild,  kaleido¬ 
scopic  whirl  of  world  events  demands  re¬ 
porters  with  great  perspective  and  purpose. 


CNS  correspondents  are  uniquely  qualified. 

Copley  News  Service  is  first  with  the  why 
of  the  news,  the  informative  and  intensive 
analyses  of  important  world  events  that 
makes  news  meaningful  to  today’s  well- 
informed  newspaper  readers.  CNS  offers  edi¬ 
tors  concentrated  coverage  of  the  stories 
behind  the  headlines.  Copley  News  Service 
also  makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their 
own  selection  —  many  extra  features  for  a 
bright,  exciting  newspaper. 


CNS  offers  newspapers  a  worldwide  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


4- A  Woos  ‘Academia’ 
To  Polish  Ad  Image 


4  ^Basics  ^ 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


know  them  now  may  tend  to  lose 
their  identity  and  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  Eventually  it  may  not 
make  much  difference  whether 
the  town  line  is  Detroit  or 
Toledo,  Washingrton  or  Balti¬ 
more,  or  Trenton  or  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

“Neither  the  large  daily  or 
the  country  or  suburban  weekly 
will  be  without  their  problems  in 
this  changing  picture,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  they 
adapt  themselves  to  this  new 
challenge. 

“The  large  metropolitan  daily 
may  seek  to  extend  its  coverage 
of  Interurbia  and  concentrate 
more  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news,  to  accommodate  its 
broader  pattern  of  circulation, 
and  sign  over  the  depth  of  local 
news  reporting  to  the  weekly  or 
smaller  daily. 

‘The  weekly  or  small  daily 
published  within  Interurbia  may 
benefit  considerably  from  the 
Interurban  development  with  re¬ 
sulting  benefits  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  use  them. 

“Because,  although  we  may 
eventually  come  to  regard  our¬ 
selves  as  resident  of  a  600-mile 
or  400-mile  or  a  thousand-mile 
city  from  an  economic  or  busi¬ 
ness  point  of  view;  we  will  still 
live  in  neighborhoods  or  com¬ 
munities  within  the  Interuiban 
area — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  we  shall  be  any  less 
interested  in  the  schools, 
churches,  clubs,  charities,  social 
events  or  politics  that  directly 
affect  us. 

“And  if  other  media  should 
tend  to  become  more  regional  or 
sectional  in  character,  this  will 
merely  serve  to  underline  a 
greatly  increased  opportunity 
for  the  local  publisher — a  ts^pe 
of  opportunity  that  could  spell 
increased  prestige  and  profits 
for  the  publication  that  does  a 


superb  job  of  reporting  local 
news  and  helping  to  guide  the 
direction  of  community  enter¬ 
prises. 

“But  it  would  take  the  best 
kind  of  local  job  you  know  how 
to  do — an  intensified  use  of  your 
skills  in  all  directions — to  capit¬ 
alize  on  such  an  opportunity  to 
reinforce  your  niche  in  the  total 
field  of  communications  in 
Interurbia. 

Profitable  Weeklies 

“Because,  while  you  might  end 
up  as  one  of  very  few  media 
doing  a  strictly  local  or  com¬ 
munity  reporting  job  in  Inter¬ 
urbia,  your  reader  will  become 
increasingly  more  discriminating 
due  to  increasingly  higher  levels 
of  education  and  prosperity. 

“Today  in  the  600-mile  city 
that  stretches  from  Maine  to 
Virginia,  there  are  10,223,000 
families.  There  are  202  daily 
newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  15,159,503;  1.48  copies 
for  every  family,  complete 
potential  coverage  of  families 
by  the  dailies. 

“There  are  also  in  this  600- 
mile  city  828  weeklies  with  an 
estimated  circulation  of  2,813,- 
772. 

“The  only  reason  they  are 
there,  is  because  they  do  an  out¬ 
standing  job  on  local  news — and 
if  they  are  to  remain  and  grow, 
they’ll  have  to  do  a  better  and 
better  job  for  the  citizen  of 
Interurbia. 

“In  the  last  analysis,  it  is 
really  the  caliber  of  the  job  you 
do  that  will  determine  how  well 
your  papers  will  compete  against 
other  media  for  audience  time 
and  attention. 

“And  in  the  advertising  mar¬ 
ket  place,  it  will  be  the  scope 
and  quality  of  your  research, 
how  well  you  can  actually  docu¬ 
ment  the  advertising  values  you 
claim,  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  other  media  coupled  with 
dedicated  effort,  that  will  event¬ 
ually  determine  your  share  of 
national  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures.” 


The  “volatile”  and  “emotional” 
advertising  industry  wants  to 
identify  with  “academia.” 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  president 
of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  was  speaking  in  that  vein 
the  other  day  when  he  sought  to 
underscore  a  fresh  approach  to 
image-building. 

In  his  year  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  he 
said  at  a  meeting  with  reporters, 
he  hopes  to  see  a  real  start  made 
by  the  4-As  on  a  project  which 
may  mean  the  investment  of  $2 
million  in  the  academic  com¬ 
munity. 

The  State  of  New  York  has 
given  a  charter  to  a  non-profit 
agency  named  the  A.A.A.A. 
Educational  Foundation  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been 
committed  to  it  already  from 
4-A  funds  and  from  donations 
by  individual  agencies. 

Eventually,  Adams  said,  the 
advertising  media  will  be  invited 
to  participate  in  this  program 
which  aims  at  improving  the 
relationship  of  Advertising  with 
all  business. 

“We  are  setting  out  to  help 
those  whom  we  help  to  make  a 
profit,”  Adams  declared.  “We 
hope  to  improve  our  image  with 
the  public  and  at  the  same  time 
we  expect  to  attract  better 
people  to  careers  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business.” 

Chairs  of  Advertising 

Adams  employed  the  word 
“academia”  as  a  handle  for  the 
package  that  the  new  4-A  foun¬ 
dation  offers  to  the  graduate 
schools  of  business  around  the 
country.  Obviously  he  was  more 
concerned  with  the  activism  of 
the  universities  in  the  way  of 
teaching,  study  projects,  re¬ 
search  into  consumer  behavior, 
and  student  interest  than  in  the 
basic  connotation  of  easy-going, 
club-like  life  on  the  campus. 

Ultimately,  Adams  explained, 
the  program  envisions  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  Chairs  of  Adver¬ 
tising  at  the  graduate  level,  thus 
gaining  a  recognition  for  the 
business  which  is  now  denied  it. 

John  Crichton,  4-A  president, 
joined  in  the  conversation  with 
the  note  that  “there  is  presently 
no  Chair  of  Advertising  at  any 
school.” 

Only  a  few  of  the  dozen 
Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Schools  of  Communications 


which  have  graduate  courses  and 
offer  master’s  degrees  have  ac¬ 
corded  full  professional  status 
to  teachers  of  Advertising  and 
Marketing. 

The  4-A  Education  Founda¬ 
tion  will  not  overlook  those 
schools,  Crichton  said,  in  ad¬ 
vancing  its  program  of  grants 
and  fellowships. 

Of  the  1600  students  hired  by 
advertising  agencies  last  year, 
Crichton  pointed  out,  a  fifth  had 
graduate  degrees  and  this  trend 
is  sharpening. 

“Member  agencies,”  he  said, 
“have  shown  increasing  interest 
in  higher  education,  some  of 
them  by  establishing  their  own 
scholarships  and  fellowships.” 

‘Orphans’  of  the  Campus 

In  a  four-year  investigation 
that  preceded  the  formal  action 
on  the  foundation  plan,  4-A 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
business  schools  are  “orphans” 
when  it  comes  to  university 
budgets.  They  get  less  than  2% 
of  the  contributions  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  higher  education. 

At  the  outset,  in  the  next  few 
months,  the  4-A  foundation  will 
dangle  hard  cash  at  the  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  to  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  to  undertake 
study  assignments  and  research 
on  advertising  topics.  Most  of 
these  grants  will  be  on  a  one- 
year  basis.  As  much  as  $10,000 
may  be  made  available  for  re¬ 
search  and  fellowships  will  run 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 

An  Academic  Committee  is 
being  set  up  to  supervise  the 
program.  Crichton  emphasized 
that  the  4-As  will  underwrite  all 
of  the  administrative  expenses. 
It  has  already  earmarked  $60,- 
000  for  this  purpose  as  a  gesture 
that  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  St.  Louis. 

The  4-A  Board  has  also 
pledged  $30,000  a  year  for  five 
years  toward  the  fellowdiip 
funds.  Several  agencies  have 
volunteered  contributions  and 
Crichton  said  the  total  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  near  future  may 
exceed  $400,000. 

The  sponsors  of  the  program, 
Crichton  said,  look  to  the  day 
when  the  advertising  industry 
will  have  a  spokesman  from  the 
academic  community,  as  the  re-  . 
suit  of  the  establishment  of  one 
or  more  Chairs  of  Advertising 

It  takes  between  $500,000  and 
$760,000  to  endow  a  chair. 
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r.  Sarnoff 
knows... 

Newspapers  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
total  marketing  picture  of  RCA,  the  world's  foremost 
electronics  and  communications  company. 
Bob  Sarnoff  says:  In  both  consumer  and  corporate  advertising, 
RCA  relies  heavily  on  newspapers  for  depth  and  reach. 

I  am  convinced  that  they  have  contributed  importantly  to  the 
high  degree  of  market  penetration  attained  by  our  varied  products 
and  services.  Naturally,  we  also  use  television.  It  is 
very  compatible,  particularly,  in  color." 

NEWSPAPERS  SELL! 


Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  President,  Radio  Corporation  of  America  Prepared  b 

This  advertisement  is  published  as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  industry  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
For  information  on  this  series,  please  urite  to  E&P  or  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 


Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
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BBDO  Sees  Local  Rate 
As  Something  Special 


What  is  the  meaning  of  “local 
rate”  in  advertising? 

The  answer  given  by  the 
media  department  at  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  is: 

“Local  rate  is  a  special  rate 
offered  only  to  local  advertisers 
by  newspapers  and  broadcast 
media,  ostensibly  because  they 
do  not  benefit  from  coverage 
which  extends  beyond  the  cen¬ 
tral  market  area.” 

The  definition,  one  of  the  100 
basic  media  terms  contained  in 
a  $5-a-copy  glossary  from 
BBDO,  explains  further:  “The 
differential  between  local  and 
national  rates  varies  by  market 
and  medium,  but  can  be  quite 
substantial.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
as  low  as  15% ;  in  others,  as 
high  as  100%.” 

2  Kinds  of  ROP 

Another  question  —  what  is 
ROP? — also  is  answered  in  the 
glossary  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  covers  the  original  meaning 
of  the  term  and  its  current  usage 
in  respect  to  color  advertising. 
The  agency  media  department 
says: 

“Run-of-Paper  (ROP)  usually 
refers  to  newspaper  ads  which 
can  run  anywhere  in  the  edition 
at  the  paper’s  discretion:  ‘run- 
of-book’  and  ‘run-of-station’  are 
the  magazine  and  broadcast 
equivalents  of  run-of-paper. 
Generally,  these  ads  or  commer¬ 
cials  are  offered  at  reduced 
rates. 

“ROP  can  also  refer  to  run- 
of-press  color,  offered  by  many 
newspapers.  ROP  color  is 
print^  on  standard  newsprint 
during  the  press  run.  Two-color 
ads  are  only  for  large-space 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 
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units,  at  a  price  20  to  50%  above 
the  black-and-white  rate.” 

The  glossary  omits  “Specta- 
Color”  but  gives  the  following 
information : 

“Hi-Fi  refers  to  an  adver¬ 
tising  process  in  which  color  ads 
are  pre-printed  on  newspaper- 
size  rolls  and  sent  to  papers  for 
insertion  in  their  regular  issues. 
Only  one  side  is  printed  with 
the  ad,  and  the  paper  uses  the 
other  for  editorial  or  other  copy. 
Pre-printing  costs  are  paid  for 
separately  by  the  advertiser,  and 
most  papers  charge  standard 
black-an-white  rates  for  run¬ 
ning  the  ads.” 

The  teiTii  SpectaColor  was 
coined  by  Universal  Pictures 
and  first  used  by  the  New  York 
News  as  a  sales  identification 
for  pre-printed  color  ads  that 
are  held  in  page  register  on  the 
press  run.  In  common  usage, 
Hi-Fi  describes  the  so-called 
“wallpaper  pattern”  where  the 
pre-printed  ad  runs  regardless 
of  page  cutoff. 

Milliiie  Kate 

“Milline  Rate”  is  defined  as 
“the  newspaper  industry’s 
equivalent  of  cost  per  thousand.” 
“It  is,  says  BBDO,  the  per-line 
cost  for  1  million  units  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  is  the  efficiency 
standard  used  to  compare  news¬ 
papers  of  different  circulations, 
page  sizes  and  line  rates. 
Usually,  the  larger  the  market 
the  more  efficient  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  glossary  gives  this  ex¬ 
ample:  Cost  of  a  single  line  of 
space  for  national  advertisers 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
is  $1.15.  Its  daily  circulation  is 
350,000.  Thus,  the  milline  rate 
would  be  $3.29  ($1.15  divided 
by  350).  The  milline  rate  for  its 
competitor,  the  Globe-Democrat, 
is  $koi.  ($.92  line  rate  divided 
by  306  circulation  in  thousands). 

Space  Spots 

“Space  Spots”  are  defined  as 
small-space  newspaper  ads,  of 
approximately  50  to  150  lines, 
purchased  by  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  on  a  volume  basis  (gener¬ 
ally  at  a  discount).  The  glos¬ 
sary  continues: 

“Although  both  the  size  of  the 
ad  and  the  discount  vary  by 
paper  (not  all  papers  offer  ^a 
discount),  the  general  require¬ 
ments  call  for  a  minimum  of 
five  or  six  ads  a  week  over  a 
consecutive  13-week  period.  A 
30%  rate  reduction  is  normal 
for  this  type  of  purchase.” 


Bridal  Aniiouncenients 
Used  in  Page  of  Ads 

Penticton,  B.  C. 

Marriage  and  engagement  an¬ 
nouncements  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  full  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  Penticton  Her¬ 
ald,  a  Thomson  newspaper. 

The  daily  uses  the  paid 
announcements  as  the  center  of 
the  page.  Surrounding  them  are 
display  ads  of  flowrer  shops, 
jewelers,  caterers,  etc. 

The  center  piece  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  local  bride  supplied 
by  a  local  photographer  who  has 
the  center  advertising  on  the 
page. 


IGA  Ad  Expenditure 
Over  $5  Million  Yearly 

Miami  Beach 

Don  R.  Grimes,  president  of 
the  Independent  Grocers’  Alli¬ 
ance  told  a  presidents’  confer¬ 
ence  recently  that  IGA  supply 
centers  place  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  advertising  in  over 
2,800  newspapers  each  week,  52 
weeks  a  year.  Cost  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  he  said,  is  more  than 
$5  million  annually. 

He  said  newspaper  media 
records  do  not  show  these  facts 
because  IGA  advertising  is 
placed  under  the  names  of  IGA 
supply  centers  at  65  different 
points.  He  added : 

“Howr  many  food  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  country  know  that 
IGA  in  many  instances  is  their 
best  customer? 

“Food  manufacturers  are  just 
as  unaware  as  are  newspapers 
of  the  vollme  of  business  IGA 
generates,  he  asserted. 


Advertising  rate  increases 
projected  for  1967  continue  to 
show  signs  of  levelling  off  the 
upward  trend  that  began  a 
decade  ago,  according  to  an 
economic  report  issued  this  week 
by  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies  Inc. 

The  agencies’  report,  entitled 
“The  Decade  of  Incentive,”  notes 
that  newspaper  rates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  only  2%,  rather 
than  3%  as  projected  last  year. 

Network  television  rates  are 
expected  to  go  up  about  8%  this 
year,  due  to  a  tight  market  and 
color  telecasting.  Spot  tv  rates 
will  increase  about  6%  and  spot 
radio  rates  will  rise  4%,  the 
same  as  magazine  rates. 

Newspapers  and  network  radio 
are  in  the  2%  bracket  and  the 
report  says  the  rise  in  rates  for 
space  in  the  Sunday  supplements 


Bidder  Paper 
On  Single  Rate 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

National  advertisers  in  the 
Pasadena  Independent  and  Star- 
News  will  be  on  the  same  rate 
structure  as  local  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  effective  April  1,  B.  J. 
Ridder,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  announced  this  week. 

“We  have  hoped  to  reach  this 
equalization  of  national  and 
local  rates  for  some  time,” 
Ridder  said.  “It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  the  first  major  newspaper  in 
California  to  achieve  this  goal.” 

“This  makes  the  Pa.sadena 
market  available  to  all  national 
advertisers  at  net  earned  rate 
identical  with  local  merchants 
who  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
this  market,”  he  added.  “Most 
advertising  aims  are  to  establish 
prestige,  product  identity, 
preference,  desirability  and 
sales.  To  this  aim,  a  single  rate 
structure  is  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward.” 

• 

Ad  Departments 
Are  Consolidated 

Bloomington,  Ill. 

The  Daily  Pantagraph  has 
combined  the  local  and  national 
display  advertising  accounts  into 
one  department. 

Gene  O’Grady,  a  former  dis¬ 
play  ad  salesman  who  left  the 
paper  to  be  director  of  public 
relations  for  a  bank,  has  re¬ 
turned  as  director  of  advertising. 
All  except  classified  is  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

Woody  Shaddid,  who  was  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager,  is  now  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sales  and  service  of 
both  local  and  national  display. 


will  be  held  to  1%. 

The  marketing  review  and 
forecast,  the  ninth  in  a  series 
started  in  1957,  sees  a  predom¬ 
inant  number  of  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions  adding  to  their  advertising 
budgets  this  year.  i  k 

“Greater  expenditures  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  higher  sales 
goals  in  a  growing  but  in¬ 
creasingly  competitive  market,” 
it  states. 

“Basic  media  costs  wrill  in¬ 
crease  by  about  5%  in  1967,  due 
in  part  to  larger  audiences  for 
last  year’s  schedules. 

“A  joint  expansion  in  rates 
and  volume  indicate  that  total 
advertising  investments  for 
1967  may  well  be  about  $l7-8 
billion — th  fourth  consecutive  ' 
year  in  which  outlays  w’ill  have 
increased  by  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion.” 

February  4,  196/ 
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styrofoam^  earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.” 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company.  So  it  always  deserves  the 
initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 
also  apply  to  St3Tofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 


marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you.  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  Midland,  Michigan. 
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PAGE  OF  1HE  WEEK 

A  Page 

Without 

Pictures 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Photography  is  so  much  a  part 
of  communications  and  news¬ 
paper  layout  that  it’s  hard  to 
imagine  a  page  without  a  pic¬ 
ture.  But  even  today  there  could 
be  a  time  when  you  don’t  have 
the  proper  picture. 

That’s  the  situation  Robert 
C.  Cabot,  m.e.  of  the  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Times,  found  himself 
in.  Of  course  he  had  pix,  but 
“they  w'eren’t  any  I  wanted  to 
display.”  The  result  is  our  Page 
of  the  Week. 

A  full  box  on  a  Great  Lakes 
shipwreck  w’orked  like  a  photo 
in  the  top  right.  To  a  seaport 
town  like  Beverly,  this  was  a  big 
story.  The  sidebar,  running  in 
the  box,  adds  liveliness. 

A  sideless  box  on  a  local  col¬ 
umn,  North  Shore  ’66,  puts 
some  color  in  the  opposite  lower 
corner.  The  page  is  well  ar¬ 
ranged  for  easy  reading  but 
there  is  a  dismally  gray  area  in 
columns  1-4  at,  and  below  the 
fold.  Stories  are  too  long,  in  my 
opinion. 

Working  without  art.  Brother 
C.  did  a  good  job.  But  it’s  some¬ 
thing  like  the  observation  about 
a  dancing  bear.  When  one  per- 
SM)n  remarked  that  it  was 
amazing  that  a  bear  could  dance 
as  well  as  he  did,  a  cynic  ques¬ 
tioned  why  a  bear  should  dance 
at  all. 

I  confess  I  don’t  know  the  edi¬ 
torial  standards  the  Times  used 
in  discarding  potential  page-one 
pictures.  And  I  do  not  challenge 
the  decision  on  that  basis. 

Granted  that  there  was  no 
photography  available,  this  is 
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what  I  would  have  tried : 

First  I’d  grab  a  camera  and, 
within  2  blocks  of  the  office, 
would  have  found  a  feature  shot. 
(This  was  on  Dec.  1.  Surely  you 
can  cook  up  a  Santa  Claus  gag 
shot,  if  nothing  else.) 

Then  I  would  have  searched 
my  files  of  syndicated  cartoons. 
Maybe  one  w’ould  become  a  side- 
bar  to  a  story. 

Then  I  would  have  gone 
through  the  ad-service  clip  book 
in  search  for  line  art.  It’s  sur¬ 
prising  how  often  you  can  find  a 
cartoony  drawing  to  highlight 
a  story. 

At  least  I  would  have  run  a 
17-shopping-days  box  and  got  a 
holly  wreath  on  the  page. 

Then  I  would  have  looked  for 


all  the  brights  on  the  wire  or  in 
clip  sheets  and  run  them  as  a 
roundup  under  a  hammer  head. 

(A  hammei'  near  the  center  of 
the  page  w'ould  have  given  a  lot 
of  zing  to  this  page.) 

In  sheer  desperation,  I  would 
have  run  an  illustrated  success 
report  for  the  classified  ad  de¬ 
partment.  Or,  again  from  the  ad 
service,  found  a  Christmasy 
decoration  for  the  ears. 

But,  if  I  had  wound  up  with 
a  page  like  this  one,  I  w’ouldn’t 
have  felt  very  bad  about  it.  At 
least  it  shows  that  it  can  be 
done. 

ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  Why  work  under  a  handi¬ 
cap  that  you  really  don't  need 
to  assume? 


COLUMBl'S,  Ohio 

A  master’s  degree  program 
in  international  journalism,  in¬ 
cluding  a  work-study  experience 
abroad,  will  start  next  fall  at 
Ohio  State  University’s  School 
of  Journalism. 

Director  William  E.  Hall  said 
the  program  will  train  foreign 
reporters  and  news  analysts  for 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
during  the  initial  year  will  be 
on  Europe. 

A  maximum  of  15  students 
will  be  admitted  to  each  study 
area,  and  Hall  said  he  expects 
to  start  with  10  or  12  students 
next  autumn  quarter. 

Directing  and  organizing  the 
jirogram  is  Dr.  Loyal  Gould,  a 
former  Associated  Press  and 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
correspondent.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Paul  UnderwocKl,  who 
has  joined  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  staff  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enxpdrer. 

Students  chosen  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  demonstrate  a  flu¬ 
ency  in  at  least  one  foreign 
language  spoken  in  their  areas 
of  specialization  within  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition,  they  must , 
have  an  undergraduate  major 
or  minor  in  journalism  or  ac¬ 
ceptable  professional  experience. 
Those  with  deficient  journalism 
backgrounds  will  complete  spe¬ 
cific  undergraduate  journalism 
courses  before  formally  being 
admitted  to  the  program.  Hall 
said. 

While  abroad,  they  will  write 
in-depth  investigative  and  inter¬ 
pretive  reports  assigned  by  the 
School  of  Journalism,  plus 
articles  for  publication  in  Amer¬ 
ican  new'spapers  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  full-time  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents. 


PRESS  CONFERENCE— There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  press  corps  in  Canberra, 
Australia,  and  the  groups  that  turn 
out  in  the  U.S.A.  for  VIP's.  Here, 
Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
prime  minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  is  presenting  himself  for 
pictures  and  questions.  He  spoke 
fluently  in  English  and  sometimes 
raised  a  laugh  from  his  audience, 
according  to  the  caption  prepared 
by  the  Australian  News  &  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau. 
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who  sells  the  lion’s  share 
of  news  web  offset  inks? 


The  answer  is  easy.  United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation.  Why?  Because  U.S.  has  a  special 
way  with  web  offset.  A  particular  way  of  making  inks  that  will  work  specially  for  your  press 
and  your  stock.  Black  or  color,  non-heatset  or  heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial 
plant,  U.S.  web  offset  inks  perform  best.  If  you  are  not  already  using  U.S.  inks,  write  or  call 
for  a  sample  kit  designed  for  your  press  and  paper  stock.  Run  it  and  see  for  yourself  why 
U.S.  gets  the  lion's  share  in  the  field. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Readers  Comment 
On  Short  Course 

(Continued  from  lant  week) 


A  triple  trophy  winner  .  ,  . 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Letters  discussing  the  Flyinp: 
Short  Course  seminar  pro^rrams 
reflect  a  split  between  “nuts  and 
bolts”  talks  on  the  basics  of 
news  photoprraphy  and  “inspira¬ 
tional”  talks  on  approaches  to 
better  communication  through 
pictures. 

Steve  Loy,  public  information 
manager  of  Portland  General 
Electric  Company,  Portland, 
Ore.,  is  on  the  “nuts  and  bolts” 
side.  “An  ex-member  of  the  club” 
who  attended  short  courses  in 
the  ’50s,  it  amuses  him  “that 
more  of  my  pictures  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  moi-e  papers  and  go  to 
more  I’eaders  than  when  I  was 
managing-editor,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  and  darkroom-engraver 
for  a  small  daily.” 

Loy  says  that  Bob  Boyd  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  a 
Flying  Short  Cour.se  faculty 
member,  taught  him  more  about 
photography  than  anyone  else 
on  the  tour.  “He  showed  a  half 
dozen  good  and  useful  variations 
of  two  men  and  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  divulged  his  lighting 
and  darkroom  gimmicks.  His 
theories  on  available  light  were 
great:  ‘Whatever  light  Fm 
smart  enough  to  bring  with  me 
on  an  assignment  is  available, 
whether  it’s  three  floods,  two 
bulbs  or  a  finger  filtered  strobe, 
that’s  available  light.’  ” 

Loy  closed  with  this: 

“.  .  .  inspiration  is  great.  The 
U.S.  Marines  are  inspired  but 
they  also  carry  weapons  and 
have  been  taught  to  use  them 
well — not  from  books  either.” 

For  ‘Inspiration' 

The  other  side  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  is  defended  by  Ted 
Rozumalski,  two-time  “News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the 
Year”  now  with  the  Black  Star 
agency  and  a  member  of  this 
year’s  faculty. 

He  observed  that  the  same 
arguments  w'ere  heard  four 
years  ago — but  the  complaint 
then  w’as  that  there  was  too 
much  nuts  and  bolts  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  erurugh  stress  on 
what  was  needed  to  elevate  news 
photography  to  a  profession,  i.e., 
inspiration. 

Rozumalski  claimed  that  if 
picture  reporting  is  to  be  re¬ 
organized  as  a  profession,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  those  who 
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attend  educational  meetings 
have  already  learned  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  their  job.  Or,  be  will¬ 
ing  to  use  the  information  dis¬ 
seminated  as  a  basis  for  study 
and  increase  their  technical 
ability  by  their  own  effort. 

He  said  photographers  were 
notorious  for  their  “show  me 
how'  you  did  that”  attitude  and 
for  their  reluctance  to  think  and 
work  out  their  own  ideas.  “Be¬ 
cause  of  this,”  he  claimed,  “there 
are  few  recognized  individual 
photographic  styles.  As  a  result, 
most  new's  pictures  look  like  they 
could  have  been  made  by  any  one 
of  a  thousand  photographers.” 

Rozumalski  asserted  the  short 
course  speakers  could  talk  all 
day  about  the  right  cameras,  the 
right  film  or  developer  for  the 
job,  and  as  a  result  come  up 
with  the  most  wonderful,  grain- 
free  35  mm  negatives,  with 
equally  wonderful,  grain-free 
16x20  prints.  But,  unless  the 
photographer  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  his  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  unless  he  knew  what  he 
w'anted  to  say  pictorially,  it 
amounted  to  “So  What!” 

News  photography,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  has  to  cease  appealing  to 
a  12-year-old  level  with  banal, 
unimaginative  snapshots. 

Blames  Editors 

Another  letter-writer,  who 
asked  to  be  anonymous,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  unless 
NPPA  is  going  to  give  its  course 
in  photojournalism  to  publishers 
and  deskmen,  it  had  better  rate 
the  “nuts  and  bolts”  material  on 
a  par  wdth  the  inspirational 
prompting.  This  was  essential, 
he  said,  because  it  is  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  deskmen  who  make 
the  assignments,  select  the  shots 
to  be  used  and  decide  how  to  use 
them. 

He  claimed  to  know,  from  close 
observation  that  most  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  deskmen  regard  photo¬ 
graphs  as  just  decorations  to 
relieve  the  greyness  of  type, 
think  of  a  four-column  cut  as 
“big,”  and  see  nothing  wrong 
with  squeezing  a  picture  of  five 
people  scattered  across  a  room 
into  two  columns. 

According  to  this  letter-writer, 
photographers  working  under 
such  conditions  court  frustration 
w'hen  they  become  so  “inspired” 


as  to  be  dissatisfied  with  such 
assignments  and  treatment. 

“But,”  the  writer  continued, 
“they  can  be  helped  to  do  their 
jobs  better  and  more  happily  if 
shown  ways  to  improve  their 
‘nuts  and  bolts’  performance. 
And  they  will  better  be  able  to 
handle  the  ‘inspirational’  type 
of  thing  when  it  presents  itself — 
either  through  use  of  their  own 
time  or,  if  miracles  still  occur, 
the  deskman,  publisher  or  editor 
suddenly  gets  the  photojournal¬ 
ism  message  and  starts  to 
THINK  about  pictures  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  cake  frosting.” 

This  w’riter  says  he  is  a  desk 
man  in  the  type  of  operation  he 
describes  above.  For  15  years 
he  was  a  publisher;  he’s  also 
been  a  photographer,  picture 
editor,  caption  writer,  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  since  he  started  in 
the  business  28  years  ago. 

Along  the  same  lines  was  a 
letter  from  George  P.  Miller, 
associate  editor  of  Together, 
Methodist  publication  out  of 
Park  Ridge,  Ill.  Miller  pointed 
out  he  once  w'orked  for  Bob 
Gilka,  who  has  had  a  hand  in 
planning  programs  for  Flying 
Short  Courses. 

“Perhaps,”  he  writes,  “some 
day  photographers  may  be  able 
to  compete  equally  with  the  re¬ 
porter  and  both  will  be  under¬ 
stood  and  recognized  for  their 
competence  to  produce  on  as¬ 
signments  where  there  was  suf¬ 
ficient  material  to  create.” 

Trophy  Shot 

There  was  also  a  letter  from 
Donald  K.  Woolley,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
who,  as  a  member  of  this  year’s 
Flying  Faculty,  made  a  big  hit 
with  his  funny  presentation  of  a 
multi-purpose  trophy  that  a 
photographer  can  carry  every¬ 
where  for  any  occasion.  A  “nuts 
and  bolts”  advocate  wrote  us 
that  Woolley’s  presentation 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
been  followed  with  a  lecture  on 


how  the  trophy  could  be  used 
effectively  in  a  picture. 

In  reply,  Woolley  sent  us  the 
trophy  picture  (see  cut).  It  was 
taken  by  Paul  Beaver,  a  junior 
at  low’a.  The  subject  in  it  had 
just  won  the  country  club 
w'omen’s  golf  tournament  for  , 
the  third  consecutive  year.  j 

Beaver  shot  the  picture  for  the  1 
Grinnell  (Iowa)  Herald-Register  ] 
with  a  4x5  press  camera  on  a  ; 
tripod  while  the  woman  sat  on  j 
a  bench  at  night.  A  strobe  was  j 
fired  manually  at  her  each  time  I 
she  turned.  Woolley  commented  | 
in  a  covering  note: 

“Since  everyone  is  .so  con¬ 
cerned  about  pictures  of 
trophies,  and  since  no  one  will 
accept  my  suggestions  to  a.) 
eliminate  trophy  pictures;  or 
b.)  design  better  trophies,  and 
since  everyone  feels  I  should 
make  some  constructive  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  handling  of  trophy 
pictures,  here  is  a  contribution. 

“Now%  one  cannot  make  triple 
exposures  every  time.  Or  quad¬ 
ruple  exposures.  Or  quintuple 
exposures.  However,  this  picture 
does  suggest  that  you  can  do 
something  different  with  the 
cliche  shot. 

“Beaver  thought.  Maybe  that’s 
what  makes  it  different.  And,  I 
might  add  congratulations  to  the 
editor  who  ran  the  picture!” 

Lastly,  there  was  a  letter  from 
Marv  Sussman,  a  staff  photog-  , 
rapher  on  Newsday,  Long 
Lsland,  who  said  both  sides  were 
right  and  wrong. 

He  claimed  the  photographer 
with  AVERAGE  picture  to  ^oot 
still  asks  questions  on  how  to 
MAKE,  not  take,  a  better  pic¬ 
ture  because  he  still  hasn’t  been 
given  the  answer.  Also,  some 
editors  feel  the  check-passing 
and  plaque-presentation  shots 
are  needed. 

Sussman  suggested  this: 

A  questionnaire  should  be  sent 
to  each  NPPA  member,  asking 
him  what  HE  wants  from  s 
short  course. 
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Both  cameras  have  proViftd 
for  using  220  roll  film  as  we 
as  120,  and  also  accept  she 


The  new,  automatic  Mamiya  C33. 

Only  the  lenses  are  different.  They’re 
interchangeable.  Any  of  them  can  be 
used  on  the  same  camera.  Fact  is,  only 
Mamiya  makes  twin-lens  reflexes 
with  interchangeable  lenses. 

The  C33  is  the  latest  of  these  cameras, 


factor  indicator  and  a  host  of  other 
features.  Price  is  $285  with 
80mm  f2.8  lens. 

There  is  also  a  new  standard  C22 
without  some  of  the  automatic  C33 
features,  but  with  all  of  the  fast¬ 
handling  characteristics  which  have 


• . . 

Ask  ^ur  dealer  about  the  many  other 
Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  accessories, 
or  write:  Mamiya  division  of 


Same  camera, 
all  five  of  them 


and  the  most  advanced.  Has  shutter-  made  Mamiya  reflexes  so  popular  with  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, 


cocking  film  crank,  automatic  parallax  the  pros.  TheC22  with  80mm  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11533 


compensation,  automatic  exposure-  f2.8  lens  is  $219.50. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Jack  Anderson  Gives 
‘Washington  Expose’ 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


WASHINGTON  EXPOSE.  By  Jack 
Anderson.  Public  Affairs  Press,  419 
New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C.  20003.  488  pages.  $6. 


Newspapers  are  over-prone  to 
cater  to  readers’  light  whims 
and  supply  them  with  entertain¬ 
ment  instead  of  the  hard  facts 
that  are  needed  to  make  defini¬ 
tive  decisions  in  a  democracy. 

Investigative  reporting  in 
depth  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
hour. 

Iiit'esligative  Reporter 

These  are  cardinal  beliefs  of  a 
master  inv'estigative  reporter, 
Jack  Anderson,  Drew  Pearson’s 
associate  in  writing  the  influ¬ 
ential  and  feared  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round’’  column  for 
the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate.  On 
his  very  first  page  of  his  very 
big  book,  Anderson  charges: 

“Most  Americans  will  acknowl¬ 
edge,  if  pressed,  that  they  are 
the  most  enlightened  people  on 
earth.  There  is  scarcely  a  home 
in  the  country  that  doesn’t  keep 
its  fires  blazing  in  the  winter 
with  the  late  editions.  Nowhere 
else  can  so  many  men  tell  you 
precisely  how  many  baseballs 
Willie  Mays  has  slammed  over 
the  fence.  Only  in  America  are 
the  ladies  so  steeped  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  lovelorn.  And  the 
whole  nation  is  absorbed  in  the 
latest  escapades  of  the  Batman. 

“Of  course,  fewer  men  can  tell 
you  how  many  metal  balls  have 
been  knocked  into  outer  space  or 
which  nation  is  ahead  in  the 
great  race  to  the  worlds  beyond 
our  world.  Fewer  women  can 
discuss  domestic  problems,  if 
these  happen  to  be  national 
rather  than  marital. 

PubI  ic  Interest  Low 

“And  more  new’spaper  readers 
follow  the  action  in  the  comic 
.strips  than  the  real  thing  in 
Vietnam.  Public  interest  in  Con¬ 
gressional  debates  is  so  low  that 
a  legislator  simply  cannot  count 
upon  the  voters  to  re-elect  him 
for  championing  their  cause.  All 
too  often,  he  is  obliged  to  sup¬ 
port  the  pressure  groups  and 
special  interests,  w’hich  pay  far 
clo.ser  attention  to  what  goes  on 
in  Congress.  If  Americans  would 
concern  themselves  with  tax 
legislation  enough  to  compel 
Congress  to  close  the  loopholes, 
for  example,  they  probably  could 
reduce  federal  income  taxes  by 
half.’’ 


Any  newspaper  in  the  land 
can  fulfill  its  duty  to  inform 
more  fully  and  put  information 
in  more  even  balance  with  en¬ 
tertainment  in  its  columns  if  its 
editors  carefully  will  study 
revelations  in  “Washington  Ex¬ 
pose’’  about  the  voting  records 
and  proclivities  towards  junket¬ 
ing  at  taxpayers’  expense  and 
nepotism  in  office  of  local  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Senators. 

Nuggets  of  damaging  infor¬ 
mation  are  here  that  can  lead 
to  unfolding  exposes  that  are 
only  suggested  in  the  confines  of 
this  book,  big  as  it  is. 

Powell  Displays  Book 

On  the  day  that  Adam  Clay¬ 
ton  Powell  was  denied  his  seat  in 
the  House  temporarily  while  an 
investigation  of  his  flagrant  and 
fragrant  abuse  of  public  power 
and  expenditure  of  public  monies 
is  conducted  he  posed  for  news¬ 
paper  photographers  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  with  an  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  “Washington 
Expose’’  prominently  displayed 
under  his  arm. 

The  book  was  thus  toted 
around  by  the  errant  Congress¬ 
man  probably  as  an  ostensible 
and  not-too-subtle  reminder  to 
other  Congressmen,  his  peers 
who  are  supposed  to  investigate 
his  outrageous  actions,  that 
they,  too,  are  guilty  of  nepotism 
and  junketing  and  abuse  of 
power,  even  if  in  a  more  re¬ 
strained  and  hidden  manner. 

Certainly  Powell’s  purpose 
was  not  to  publicize  Anderson’s 
book  for  such  pertinent  passages 
as  this: 

“But  it  was  the  w’ell-publicized 
e.scapades  of  Representative 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D-N.  Y.) 
that  brought  the  crackdown  on 
counterpart  spending.  The  Har¬ 
lem  globetrotter  took  off  for 
Europe  in  September.  1962.  with 
two  glamorous  secretaries  to 
make  a  study,  he  said,  ‘of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for 
European  women.’  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  discovered  that  Powell  had 
asked  the  State  Department  to 
secure  for  his  swinging  party 
tickets  to  the  Vienna  Film  Fes¬ 
tival,  reservations  at  swank 
European  night  clubs,  and 
tickets  to  the  best  plays  in  Lon¬ 
don.  To  top  it  off,  he  arranged 
a  six-day  cruise  of  the  Aegean 
Sea  with  a  leisurely  side  tour 
to  the  Greek  islands.  Drew’s 
story,  followed  by  my  Parade 


article  on  Congressional  cheat¬ 
ing  in  March,  196.3,  created  such 
an  uproar  that  the  House 
stripped  Powell  of  most  of  his 
travel  money  and  Congress 
clamped  stricter  controls  on 
counterpart  funds.” 

Six  Vacations 

The  author  says  Powell 
wangled  enough  per  diem  to  take 
six  vacations  at  the  taxpayers’ 
expense  during  the  winter  of 
1964-65.  He  followed  the  sun 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  Hawaii  and 
back.  But  taxpayers  did  get  a 
slight  respite  while  the  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
and  Education  Committee 
cruised  the  Caribbean  with  a 
pretty  secretary  aboard  the 
Teamster  Union’s  yacht,  the  Sea 
Rose. 

Of  course,  Powell’s  derelic¬ 
tions  are  well  known  and  even 
bragged  about  by  him  and  his 
peccadilloes  are  mentioned  here 
simply  because  he  is  currently 
under  investigation.  Much  more 
startling  and  shocking  are  the 
junketeering  and  squanderings 
of  other  more  discreet  Congress¬ 
men,  recorded  and  documented 
here. 

Subsidized  Press 

Although  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  decry  grovemment  sub¬ 
sidies,  the  author  points  out  they 
have  special  facilities  set  aside 
for  them  in  all  major  public 
buildings  with  telephones,  type¬ 
writers,  clerks  and  sometimes 
free  air  transportation.  (“A  re¬ 
porter  desiring  to  cover  Wash¬ 
ington  need  bring  only  his  own 
pencil.”) 

In  this  connection,  Anderson 
reproduces  a  whole  page  article 
from  E&P  (Sept.  2,  1961)  head¬ 
lined:  “U.S.  Propaganda  Odd 
Jobs  Pay  Reporters  $175,000.” 

Meet  the  Author 

Jack  Anderson  trained  for  his 
relentless  digging  as  an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  the  hard  way — 
the  way  he  gets  his  exclusive 
stories.  At  12,  he  was  a  $7-a- 
week  reporter  for  the  weekly 
Murray  Eagle  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  suburbs  and  at  18  he  was 
on  the  city  desk  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune.  After  serving  briefly  as 
a  cadet  officer  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  during  World  War  II, 
he  became  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  Deseret  News  and  later 
was  assigned  to  the  Shanghai 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  author  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Drew'  Pearson  since 
1947  and  is  also  W’ashington  edi¬ 
tor  of  Parade  Magazine  and  is  a 
syndicated  radio-television  com¬ 
mentator.  He  has  co-authored 
three  books  and  is  the  father  of 
eight  children  and  devotes  much 
spare  time  to  religious  activi¬ 


ties — he’s  a  former  Mormon  mis¬ 
sionary. 

For  the  facts  behind  scores  of 
sizzling  Washington  stories, 
read  and  relish  “Washington 
Expose”  and  use  its  tips  alx)ut 
politicians  from  your  owm  cir¬ 
culation  area  to  dig  up  addition¬ 
al  information  about  their  public 
deeds  and  private  misdeeds,  if 
any. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Problems  of  automation  in 
newspapers  are  covered 
thoroughly  and  in  non-technical 
language  in  “Automating  News¬ 
paper  Composition”  (By  W. 
Thomas  Johnson  and  L.  Lee 
Moore  III.  Nimrod  Press,  Bos¬ 
ton.  167  pages.  $17).  The  report 
came  out  of  studies  conducted  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 

Doubleday  &  Co.  announced 
appointment  of  Miss  Betty 
Shapian  as  publicity  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Communications  to  Miss  Shap¬ 
ian  should  be  directed  to  Doug¬ 
las  Andrews,  publicity  manager 
of  Doubleday,  277  Park  Ave., 
New  York  10017,  until  March 
w'hen  Miss  Shapian  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  Doubleday  office  on  the 
West  Coast. 

A  new'  “Peanuts”  cartoon  book 
will  be  “The  Unsinkable  Charlie 
Brown”  (By  Charles  M.  Schulz. 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston. 
March  2.  Paperback.  $1). 

Tom  Wolfe,  w’ho  writes  for 
the  New  York  Magazine  of  the 
New  York  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une,  will  have  a  new  book  out 
on  beatnik  aspects  of  the  present 
American  scene  in  April.  It  will 
be  “The  Pump  House  Gang:  A 
Report  on  the  Status  Revolu¬ 
tion”  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux. 
$5.50). 

Photographers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  “The  Sylvania  Practical 
Guide  to  Good  Pictures”  (By 
James  Forney.  Grosset  &  Dun¬ 
lap.  Paperback.  Illustrated.  126 
pages.  $1). 

Those  who  prepare  manu¬ 
scripts  or  see  them  through  a 
printing  process  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  “A  Practical  Guide  for 
Authors  and  Editors”  (By  Mar¬ 
garet  Nicholson.  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston.  May.  160  pages. 
$3.95). 

Bantam  Books  has  published 
“The  New'  York  Times  Official 
Sports  Record  Book  1967” 
(Paperback.  $1). 
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FOR  ONLYM7^  PER  WEEK 

‘  (Amount  o 

With  No  Capital  Investment 


(Amount  of  rental  varies  with  duration  of  lease.) 


Yes,  for  even  less  than  $17.50  a  week,  with  no  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  you  can  now  have  the  revolutionary  Photo  Typositor  avail¬ 
able  to  work  for  you  around  the  clock.  No  other  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  has  proven  so  valuable  an  asset  to  art  and  printing 
departments  as  the  Photo  Typositor. 

Lease  or  purchase  of  the  Photo  Typositor  includes  free  in¬ 
stallation  and  thorough  instruction  to  any  member  of  your 
staff  •  Deluxe  formica  table  •  Film  font  storage  cabinet  •  Circle 
setting  attachment  •  Drying  rack  •  Spacing  control  unit  •  Copy 
holder  •  Two  film  fonts  •  Reproportioning  optics  •  Assortment 
of  operating  supplies  and  many  additional  miscellaneous  ac¬ 
cessory  items  to  make  up  a  complete  package.  There  are  ab¬ 
solutely  no  hidden  extras. 


Write  for  free  36  page  catalog  and 
actual  lettering  samples 


vge 


VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORP. 

PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  DIVISION 

1398  N  E.  125TH  ST,  N  MIAMI,  FLA  33161 

Safes,  service  and  instruction  throughout  the  world 
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YEAR-1956 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

66,295,285 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal 

58,132,817 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

55,287,527 

4-  Miami  Herald 

54,210,531 

5.  New  York  Times 

54,060,574 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

46,075,535 

7.  Washington  Star 

45,411,969 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

44,756,817 

9.  Baltimore  Sun 

43,947,442 

10.  Detroit  News 

43,554,089 

11.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

40,830,801 

12.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,826,237 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

39,930,562 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,489,391 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

39,463,061 

16.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,291,237 

17.  Washington  Post 

39,041,540 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  t  Const. 

37,503,379 

19.  New  York  News 

37,309,052 

20.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,579,910 

21.  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

36,288,275 

22.  Columbus  Dispatch 

35,462,478 

23.  Denver  Post 

35,004,452 

24.  Dayton  News 

34,819,386 

25.  Newark  News 

34,442,240 

Top  25  i 

19 
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YEAR-1958 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

65,378,199 

2.  Miami  Herald 

56,037,633 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

50,974,383 

4.  New  York  Times 

50,655,463 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

50,080,535 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

43,928,270 

7.  Washington  Star 

41,798,927 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

41,191,750 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

40,473,646 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 

39,956,386 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

39,316,398 

12.  Washington  Post 

38,757,290 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

38,478,556 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

36,949,715 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

36,949,067 

16.  Detroit  News 

36,727,834 

17.  New  York  News 

36,005,993 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

35,911,736 

19.  Phoenix  Republic 

34,675,824 

20.  Columbus  Dispatch 

34,487,836 

21.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

34,474,525 

22.  Denver  Post 

33,881.863 

23.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

33,523,314 

24.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

33,114,737 

25.  Tampa  Tribune 

32,945,318 

YEAR-1960 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

80,356,7St 

2.  New  York  Times 

61,922,111 

3.  Miami  Herald 

59,879,42! 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

7.  Washington  Post 

56,36527! 

56,142,59 

51,614,K 

45,390,77! 

r  8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

44,228,64' 

r 

9.  Washington  Star 

43,12520; 

10.  Phoenix  Republic 

42,697,17' 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

42,489,94 

12.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,384,321 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

42,367,171 

14.  Detroit  News 

41,492231 

15.  Baltimore  Sun 

41,320,521 

16.  Columbus  Dispatch 

41,008,071 

17.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

40,920,591 

18.  New  York  News 

40,170,37i'* 

19.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,515.991 

20.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

39,351,031 

21.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,033.71! 

36,695.3k 

22.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

23.  Denver  Post 

36,10928 

36,18524|i 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

25.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

35,060231 

ijwspapers 

I9i966 
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i 

YEAR-1962 

YEAR-1964 

YEAR-1966 

(ES 

LINES 

LINES 

LINES 

i67y 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

BB,8B5,024 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

93,017,699 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

108,931,803 

'2,8! 

2.  New  York  Times 

60,675,639 

2.  New  York  Times 

67,703,462 

2.  New  York  Times 

81,135,880 

IQ  4^ 

3.  Miami  Herald 

57,505,753 

3.  Miami  Herald 

63,531,623 

3.  Washington  Post 

73,588,357 

m 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

57,261,598 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

61,610,031 

/ 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

71,496,648 

«,5I 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

53,884,628 

5.  Washington  Post 

61,165,915 

/ 

5.  Miami  Herald 

70,867,557 

14, K 

E.  Washington  Post 

48,821,681 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal 

55,114,208 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal 

62,595,929 

90.ni 

2|.$4' 

7.  Houston  Chronicle 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

45,272,234 

44,066,764 

7.  Houston  Chronicle 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

52,147,392 

50,422,341 

7.  Detroit  News 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

59,932,527 

55,405,651 

25j: 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

43,430,421 

9.  San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mer.  News 

46,302,494 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

55,316,504 

97,11' 

18.  Baltimore  Sun 

43,269,735 

10.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

46,236,677 

10.  Houston  Chronicle 

54,819,247 

89,94 

11.  Columhus  Dispatch 

41,428,133 

11.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

45,864,391 

11.  Minneapolis  Star  t  Trib. 

53,047,683 

fTIfl 

12.  Washington  Star 

41,418,067 

12.  Phoenix  Republic 

45,624,712 

12.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

51,986,971 

13.  Phoenix  Republic 

41,312,695 

13.  Columbus  Dispatch 

45,261,920 

13.  San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mer.  News  51,754,890 

192231 

14.  Detroit  News 

40,304,083 

14.  Baltimore  Sun 

44,734,125 

14.  Columbus  Dispatch 

51,723,820 

328,88 

15.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

39,994,826 

15.  Washington  Star 

43,681,230 

15.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

51,293,415 

m 

16.  Denver  Post 

39,981,036 

16.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

43,080,210  ^ 

16.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

50,873,997 

928,59 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,643,472 

17.  Orlando  Sentinel 

42,990,716 

17.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

50,015,847 

171,311 

18.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

39,606,686 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

42,982,637 

18.  Denver  Post 

49,597,185 

515£ 

19.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

37,605,778 

19.  New  York  News 

42,750,249 

19.  New  York  News 

47,832,750 

351,83 

28.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

37,537,536 

20.  Denver  Post 

42,648,218 

20.  Phoenix  Republic 

47,649,487 

B 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

37,188,129 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

41,604,398 

21.  Baltimore  Sun 

47,547,842 

,895,5 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

36,985,064 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

40,755,429 

22.  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

47,350,314 

23.  Driando  Sentinel 

36,634,626 

23.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

40,296,089 

23.  Orlando  Sentinel 

47,245,247 

,18524 

24.  New  York  News 

36,296,468 

24.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,096,384 

24.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

46,645,763 

25.  Pittsburgh  Press 

35,620,981 

25.  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

39,902,509 

25.  Washington  Star 

46,405,660 

Did  not  publish  because  of  strike:  Detroit  News,  Feb.  9;  Atlanta 
Journal  &  Constitution.  July  8*9;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Oct.  12-16. 

news-people 


COVERING  HIS  BEAT — Frank  Farrell,  at  right,  nightlife  columnist 
in  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune,  stops  by  the  Hotel  Ameri¬ 
cana  to  attend  the  opening  of  a  new  restaurant  and  have  an 
interesting  drink  with  Dave  Alber,  at  left,  press  agent. 


Arlo  E.  Thayer  is  newly- 
named  personnel  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.,  which  prints  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  He 
formerly  was  administrative  as¬ 
sistant. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Champion,  on  leave 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle — resigned  as  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  guild,  to  become 
international  representative.  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

*  «  « 

Virginia  Chappell,  a  .student 
at  Columbia  University’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  awarded  the  Women’s  Press 
Club  of  New  York  City  scholar¬ 
ship  ($500). 


Bob  Miller — Milwaukee  Jour- 
yial  staff  photographer — joining 
the  photo  staff  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Xews  Journal. 


Edward  I.  Flattau,  UPI 
Albany,  N.  Y.  correspondent — 
transferred  to  Washington  bu- 


Charles  Reilly,  managing 
editor,  Norfolk  Ledger-Star — 
elected  state  chairman,  Virginia 
Associated  Press  Newspapers 
Association. 

*  «  * 

Philip  G.  Grose  Jr. — from 
business  editor  to  governmental 
affairs  editor,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State.  Edward  Harrill,  one¬ 
time  writer  for  Charleston  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  succeeds  him. 


.tlJi 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  •  .that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
7S%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Roprasantatlvaa:  Crasnnor,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Lot  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


Frederick  T.  Baker — pro¬ 
moted  to  national  advertising 
manager,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Republic. 

*  a  * 

Gray  Creveling,  a  former 
promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner — now  man¬ 
ager  of  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Co. 

*  *  * 

Benton  Dryden,  Woodstock 
(Vt.)  Vermont  Standard — 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Press  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  Redbi’RN,  Sheridan 
Press — elected  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Press  Association. 

4;  *  « 

Mrs.  Shirley  Scott,  former 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  re¬ 
porter — named  information  offi¬ 
cer,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  public 
school  system. 

♦  ♦  « 

Dave  Humphreys — promoted 
from  news  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Calgary  Albertan. 

*  *  « 

Alf  T.  Olsen — named  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Fargo  (N.  D.) 

Forum.  He  continues  as  farm 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Milton  R.  Bass — resigned  as 
program  manager  of  WMHT- 
TV,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  re¬ 
sume  duties  as  entertainment 
editor  and  columnist,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle. 

«  «  « 

John  C.  Bloomquist,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  suburban 
editor  since  1960 — named  picture 
editor.  David  A.  Gibson,  a  spe¬ 
cial  supplements  editor,  labor, 
aviation  and  science  specialist — 
now  suburban  editor. 

*  a  * 

Donald  A.  McDonough,  a 
City  Hall  reporter  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  —  re-elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Association. 

w  a  * 

Arnold  A.  Coons,  community 
relations  director  since  1960,  pre¬ 
viously  city  editor  for  35  years 
— retired  from  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 

«  w  * 

Craig  Wilson,  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  librarian,  is 

taking  over  the  Action  Line, 

succeeding  Robert  Henretty 
who  goes  to  the  news  desk. 
Gerry  Brown — promoted  to 
librarian.  Other  changes  include 
Willard  Benjamin  —  from 
Toledo  Blade  to  Copy  Desk; 
Dick  McBain — to  the  Suburban 
Desk,  and  Michael  Shoup — 
from  the  suburban  desk  to  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

EDITOR  Si  PUl 


Editor  Is  Assigned 
To  Recruiting  Program 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Arthur  A.  Fredrick.son  has 
been  named  assistant  executive 
editor  of  the  Florida  Tiines- 
Union  and  Journal. 

He  w'ill  be  succeeded  as 
women’s  news  editor  by  Mrs. 
Richard  T.  Sharkey,  formerly  of 
the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Tattler. 


Uf- 7.' 


Announcement  of  the  changes 
was  made  by  Robert  R.  Feagin, 
president  of  Florida  Publishing 
Co. 

Fredrickson,  as  assistant  to 
Executive  Editor  John  S. 
Walters,  will  have  charge  of  a 
training  and  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram. 

Ann  Connor,  copy  editor  and 
fashion  writer  for  the  Times- 
Union,  becomes  fashion  editor. 

Mrs.  Sharkey,  formerly  Miss 
Doreen  Lange,  is  the  daughter 
of  professional  golfer  Larry 
Lange  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  has 
been  special  sections  editor  of 
the  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Fredrickson  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Florida  Publishing 
Company  since  October  1954 
when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  state  news  desk.  He  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier- 
News. 

• 

Patrick  E.  Garling  has  been 
made  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  Sunday 
Magazine.  Other  assignments 
include  Emerson  L.  Batdorff— 
to  the  Sunday  Magazine  as  a 
feature  writer;  William  C. 
Bole — to  editorship  of  Better 
Living,  Saturday  magazine,  and 
Winfield  G.  Leathers,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Better  Living. 

*  *  « 

Ben  S.  Lociihidge,  onetime 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment  staffer — now  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  network  sales,  CBS  Radio. 

*  *  « 

Martin  McReynolds,  UPI 
manager  for  Peru — named  Latin 
American  newspictnres  editor, 
based  in  Buenos  Aires.  Carix)S 
J.  Villar-Borda,  UPI  Washing¬ 
ton  diplomatic  correspondent, 
replaces  McReynolds  in  Peru. 
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ABC  Puts  Lawrence 
On  Political  Projects 

William  H.  Lawrence,  long¬ 
time  Washington  reporter,  has 
been  named  Roving  Political 
Editor  for  ABC  News. 

One  of  his  immediate  projects 
will  be  to  prepare  two  hour-long 
political  documentaries  which 
will  be  shown  on  ABC-TV  this 
summer. 

Although  he  will  maintain  his 
base  in  Washington,  Lawrence 
will  travel  the  country  covering 
political  stories  of  national  and 
international  significance  for 
ABC-TV’s  “Peter  Jennings  With 
The  News”  program.  At  the 
same  time,  he  will  be  setting 
some  of  the  groundwork  for 
ABC  News’  coverage  of  the  1968 
Presidential  election. 

Frank  Reynolds,  who  has  been 
assigned  to  the  White  House 
beat  with  Lawrence,  will  now 
become  the  network’s  man  cover¬ 
ing  the  President. 

Lawrence  joined  ABC  News  in 
May,  1961  after  a  20-year 
career  with  the  New  York 
Times. 


Bert  Resnick,  tv-radio  editor, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press  Telegram — named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Dick  Friend,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  take  pr  post  in  Los 
Angeles  County  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment.  George  Eres — to  tv-radio 
editor,  from  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  .succeeded  by  Vern 
Anthony,  formerly  editorial 
page  assistant. 


Phyllis  Cannon,  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin  re¬ 
porter — to  religion  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harley  P.  Martin,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Hollywood  (Calif.) 

■retired  after  33 


Citizen-News- 
years. 

* 

Hugh  Flaherty,  former  poli¬ 
tical  writer,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin — named  legislative  secretary 
to  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Raymond 
Shafer. 


JET  AGE  COUPLE — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Delos  Bush  are  pictured 
after  their  marriage  recently  in  Hamilton,  New  Zealand.  Bush  went 
there  on  an  exchange  program  between  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  and  the  Hamilton  Times.  His  bride,  the  former 
Jerri  Lou  Cook,  was  a  copy  editor  at  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal.  She 
has  a  similar  job  on  the  Times.  The  couple  plan  to  spend  two  years 
in  New  Zealand.  His  father  is  publisher  of  the  Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily 
News. 


Barbara  Flaherty,  formerly 
in  corporate  pr — joined  the 
women’s  feature  staff,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Roser,  news  editor  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Elson  Irwon,  city 
editor  Arizona  Journal,  and 
Fred  Darrah,  managing  editor 
Nevada  Bulletin — joined  the 
copy  desk  staff,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 


Robert  Shoemaker,  former  who  left  joui  nalism  to  become  an 
staffer.  This  Week  magazine —  Episcopal  minister,  was  ordained 
joined  news  staff  of  the  Philadel-  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  the  Catholic 
phia  (Pa.)  Daily  News.  JiM  priesthood  in  Rome  recently. 
Wood — resigned  from  copy  desk  *  *  * 

to  become  Information  Director  Robert  Williams — from  news 
of  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  editor  to  assistant  managing  edi- 

*  *  *  tor,  Suffolk  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 

Robert  C.  Dowse  —  named  Joseph  Harper  to  news  editor. 

telegraph  editor,  Chicago  Trib-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

une,  succeeding  Arvid  West-  James  C.  Welch,  formerly  on 
LING,  who  retired  after  45  years  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
with  the  Tribune.  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  News 

*  *  *  — to  TV  Gukle  magazine  as  a 

Norman  H.  Oshrin — named  promotion  representative  for  its 

news  editor  and  Anthony  Fog-  Florida  editions. 

Lio  Jr. — named  county  editor,  ♦  ♦  * 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her-  Eve  Auchincloss,  formerly 
ald-Record.  associate  editor  of  New  York 

*  *  *  Review  of  Books,  previously  fea- 

JOHN  Bennitt,  AP  night  edi-  ture  editor  of  Madmoiselle  and 

tor  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah —  fiction  editor  of  Charm — named 
now  regional  membership  execu-  associate  editor  of  Book  Week 
With  the  retirement  of  tive  for  AP  in  New  York.  Phil  at  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Charles  Hoerter  recently,  Rob-  Keif,  AP,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Tribune. 
ert  Anderson  became  editor  of  JiM  Adams,  AP  at  Boise,  Idaho 
the  sports  pages  of  the  New  — to  Washington  bureau. 

York  News.  He  had  been  night  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

sports  editor  for  18  months.  Roger  C.  Medlin — to  infor- 

Hoerter  started  as  a  copy  boy  mation  staff,  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
in  the  one-man  sports  depart-  versity,  from  St.  Louis  area 
ment  of  Marshall  Hunt  in  July,  manager  for  the  Wall  Street 
1920.  At  the  age  of  19  he  was  Journal. 
the  youngest  baseball  reporter  *  •  * 

covering  the  New  York  Giants.  Robert  F.  Sadler — to  ad  and 
He  became  sports  editor  in  1957,  sales  promotion  manager,  Rialto 
succeeding  Jimmy  Powers.  (Calif.)  Record  and  Greensheet. 

Anderson  began  his  news-  ♦  *  ♦ 

paper  career  as  a  campus  re-  Richard  C.  Doyle — to  man- 
porter  for  the  Gamcsrt7(c  (Fla.)  aging  editor  from  city  editor, 

Sun,  while  attending  the  Uni-  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Evening  Bul- 
versity  of  Florida  where  he  was  letin,  succeeded  by  Jerry 
a  star  in  track  and  baseball.  He  Chaney. 
came  to  the  News  July  3,  1947  ♦  •  * 

as  a  copy  boy  and  went  to  Vernon  Robertson,  a  former 
Columbia  University  classes.  AP  reporter  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Dave  Holliday,  former  radio 
news  director — to  Associated 
Press  staff  at  Helena,  Mont. 


Betty  V.  Marshall,  onetime 
INS  reporter — named  manager, 
magazine  publicity  for  NBC. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 
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SALES 

PURCHASES 


Tfmpte  3-3018 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


PROMOTION 

Contest  Entries  Are 
Prime  Idea  Source 

By  George  Will 


The  first  Editor  &  Pi  blisher 
Promotion  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  1932.  Since  then,  about 
1,500  plaques  and  certificates 
have  been  awarded  to  promotion 
managers  for  excellence  in  their 
craft.  About  30,000  individual 
entries  have  been  submitted, 
judged  and  exhibited. 

The  objective  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  has  changed  very  little 
since  the  early  days.  When 
George  Benneyan,  NNPA’s  first 
president,  was  asked  why  annual 
awards  for  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  would  usefully  serve  the  in¬ 
dustry,  he  replied:  “To  eam  a 
little  less  disrespect  for  promo¬ 
tion  managers.” 

His  1932  rejoinder  still  holds 
up. 

On  a  visit  to  the  office  of  a 
promotion  manager  a  few 
months  ago,  I  was  proudly 
shown  a  wailful  of  awards. 

“When  our  editor  comes  in 
here  and  starts  telling  me  about 
how  good  our  newspaper  is,  and 
how  many  awards  it  has  won,  I 
show  him  these,”  was  the  pro¬ 
motion  man’s  comment,  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  esteem  of  the 
awards. 

.Another  indication  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  competition 
came  to  our  attention  at  an 
NNPA  convention  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  an  impressive 
collection  of  entries  was  on  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Several  promotion  men  were 
examining  the  entries.  Some 
were  making  notes  on  some  of 
the  ads  and  brochures  in  the  dis¬ 
play.  A  touch  of  double-ought- 
seven  was  added  when  a  bearded 
and  trenchcoat-garbed  man  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  whipped  out  his 
8-mm.  Minox  camera,  and  sys¬ 
tematically  started  photograph¬ 
ing  the  exhibit,  entry  by  entr>’, 
page  by  page.  Winners  and 
losers  alike  passed  under  the 
camera  lens.  When  he  returned 
to  his  newspaper  he  had  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  panorama  of 
ideas  spread  out  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  tables. 

Obviously  he  had  planned  to 
put  the  rich  lode  of  ideas  to 
work  selling  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  for  his  own  newspaper. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  com¬ 
petition  has  attracted  approxi¬ 
mately  a  thousand  entries  each 
year.  In  spite  of  space  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  exhibit  rooms,  lack 
of  enough  hands  to  mount  as 


lavish  or  comprehensive  displays 
as  the  various  committees  may 
have  liked,  or  availability  of 
adequate  time  between  confer¬ 
ence  sessions  to  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amine  the  mountains  of  material 
that  was  presented,  the  entries 
have  provided  a  lot  of  people 
with  a  lot  of  ideas. 

This  year’s  competition  has 
the  same  objectives  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Top  ideas  and  pres¬ 
entations  will  be  honored.  Out¬ 
standing  efforts  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged.  (And  most  likely  some 
pay  raises  or  bonuses  will  be 
dispensed  by  pleased  publishers 
to  proud  promoters.)  And  while 
the  rules  of  the  competition  are 
basically  the  same  as  for  the 
past  few  years,  this  year’s  con¬ 
test  committee  has  added  a  few 
new  twists,  and  will  offer  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  bright  new'  benefits  to 
dress  up  the  competition  and 
make  it  even  more  u.seful  than 
before. 

First,  there  will  be  a  little 
more  razzle-dazzle  at  the 
awards  luncheon,  adding  drama 
and  glamour  to  the  proceedings, 
according  to  Wishard  A.  Brow'n, 
publisher  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  Journal, 
1967  Conference  program  chair¬ 
man. 

“Wish”  points  out,  too,  that 
the  conference  program  won’t 
be  quite  as  tight  as  in  past 
years,  allowing  a  little  more 
time  for  viewing  the  entries. 
Further,  an  entire  afternoon  of 
the  regular  conference  program 
will  be  devoted  to  sessions  in 
w'hich  the  winners  of  the  com¬ 
petition  will  be  able  to  describe 
their  entries,  show  them  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  explain  the  factors  that 
made  them  winners.  Delegates 
to  the  St.  Louis  meetings  will 
get  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
prize-winning  audio-visual  en¬ 
tries  shown,  too — a  new  promo¬ 
tion  contest  “first.” 

The  two  host  promoters, 
George  Carson,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  Frank  Leeming, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  are 
anxious  to  make  the  exhibits  as 
useful  and  meaningful  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They’ve  arranged  with 
the  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel  to 
get  the  biggest  exhibit  area  that 
an  NNPA  Conference  has  ever 
seen,  and  promise  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  display.  Exhibits  co-chair¬ 
man  Dale  Laskowski,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  has  added 
a  few  of  his  own  touches,  too. 


Each  delegate’s  conference  kit 
will  include,  for  the  first  time,  a 
list  of  exhibitors  and  guide  to 
the  displays. 

This  year’s  competition  is  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  classifications 
and  two  circulation  groups. 
Awards  will  be  presented  for: 
(1)  national  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  in  trade  papers;  (2)  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  promotion  di¬ 
rect  mail;  (3)  National  adver¬ 
tising  presentations  (with  a  sep¬ 
arate  sub-classification  for  films 
or  slides);  (4)  retail  promotion; 
(5)  classified  promotion;  (6) 
circulation  promotion,  including 
product  or  editorial  promotion; 
(7)  carrier  promotion;  (8)  pub¬ 
lic  relations/community  serN’ice; 
(9)  research. 

Separate  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  newspapers  in  over- 
100,000  and  under-100,000  circu¬ 
lation  categories.  A  first  prize 


Fresno,  Calif. 

A  series  of  concerts  for  young 
people  developed  by  the  Fresno 
Bee  proved  a  double  icing  atop 
the  multi-layered  cake  of  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers’  promotions 
from  its  inception  here. 

Heavy  demands  for  tickets  for 
four  concerts  cosponsored  with 
the  Fi'esno  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra  caused  a  recap  before  the 
first  was  given.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  dual  concerts  throughout 
the  series  which  extends  into 
May. 

Announcement  of  the  overflow 
demand  for  the  2300-seat  Con¬ 
vention  Center  Theater  and  of 
this  decision  to  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  concerts  came  just  six 
weeks  after  the  series  was  an¬ 
nounced — and  two  weeks  before 
the  opening  Saturday  morning 
series.  The  concerts  are  being 
held  at  9:30  and  11  a.m.  with 
tickets  $1  apiece. 

The  idea  for  the  series  was 
initiated  in  the  Bee’s  public  re¬ 
lations  department  and  won  full 
cooperation  from  the  Fresno 
Philharmonic  Association,  the 
Women’s  Symphony  League, 
Fresno  city  and  county  .schools, 
said  Don  Trabing,  manager,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Bee  and  its 
radio  and  television  affiliates 
here. 

The  program  provides  a  cul¬ 
tural  advantage  which  the 
schools  themselves  cannot  supply 
because  of  budgetary  problems, 
explained  Franklin  C.  McPeak, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
McClatchy  organization,  which 
includes  the  parent  Sacramento 
Bee  and  the  Modesto  Bee,  also 
serving  the  central  valley  of 
California. 

The  schedule  calls  for  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  music  basics  to 


plaque  and  two  certificates  of 
merit  wilt  be  awarded  in  each 
classification  and  circulation 
group. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
during  the  NNPA  Conference  at 
the  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  May  14-18.  The  Awards 
Luncheon  will  take  place  Tues 
day.  May  17,  with  Robert  U. 
Brown,  publisher  and  editor  of 
E&P,  making  the  presentations. 

Entry  blanks  and  special  mail¬ 
ing  labels,  required  in  the  com¬ 
petition,  are  available  from 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022;  or  Clif¬ 
ford  A.  Shaw,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  NNPA,  c/o  Proiidence 
Journal-Bulletin,  75  Fountain 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  02902. 

Entries  are  to  be  sent  to: 
E&P-NNPA  Promotion  Contest, 
c/o  Gregg  Lucy,  Sheraton-Jef¬ 
ferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  be¬ 
fore  March  31. 


children  of  the  area’s  elementarj’ 
and  junior  high  schools.  The 
series  opened  with  music  for  the 
Christmas  season  and  includes 
an  exploration  of  the  symphony, 
studies  of  the  heroes  in  music 
and  instruments  of  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

The  series  supplements  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  youth  which  has  long 
been  developed  by  all  Bee  news¬ 
papers  into  a  12-month  service 
performance  for  young  people, 
the  record  shows. 

This  organizational  plan  in¬ 
cludes  summer  music  “circuses" 
which  run  for  10  weeks  and  folk 
dancing  as  well  as  seasonal 
sports,  regional  and  area  wide 
science  fairs  and  day-long  news¬ 
paper  workshops  throughout  the 
circulation  areas  of  the  three 
newspapers. 

The  Bee  Santa  covers  a  600- 
mile  long  course  with  more  than 
100  .shows.  Science  Career  Days 
began  in  1954  and  were  early 
coupled  with  Science  Fairs. 
These  offered  regional  and  area 
competitions  for  scholarship 
awards. 

Sports  promotions  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  junior  Olympics,  skiing  ’ 
and  swimming  events  and  activi¬ 
ties  in  most  all  other  forms  of 
athletics. 

These  promotions  customarily 
are  conducted  on  their  own  by 
the  McClatchy  newspapers. 
Activities  in  association  with 
educational  institutions  are  an 
exception  to  this  basic  policy. 

Computers,  NICB  says,  have 
enlarged  the  scope  of  conven¬ 
tional  audience  measurement  and 
have  made  it  possible  to  con¬ 
struct  and  test  models  of  media 
performance  that  would  be 
otherwise  impractical. 


Youth  Music  Scores  High 
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Coiliniunity  Journalism  practical  experience  on  the 

Short  Course  Planned  Trde„T,TveT„  „t  the 

Ames,  Iowa  University’s  dormitories  and 
Plans  for  the  sixth  annual  have  access  to  all  University 
Short  Course  in  Community  facilities  and  activities.  Cost  for 
Journalism  have  been  announced  the  six-week  proprram  is  $275 
by  J.  W.  Schwartz,  head  of  the  which  covers  room,  board,  and 
department  of  technical  journal-  tuition. 

ism  at  Iowa  State  University.  Enrollment  is  limited.  Appli- 
The  six-week  projrram  will  coin-  cation  blanks  or  further  infor- 
cide  with  the  first  summer  ses-  mation  may  be  obtained  by 
sion  which  begins  June  6  and  writing  Prof.  J.  W.  Schwartz, 
ends  July  14.  Department  of  Technical  Jour- 

The  short  course  is  designed  nalism,  lowa^  State  University, 
to  heln  recent  hi^h  school  ?radu-  Ames,  Iowa  50010. 


Editors  Appointed 
On  Com  panion  Papers 

Reading,  Pa. 

Editorial  executive  promotions 
have  been  announced  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Reading  Times  and 
Reading  Eagle.  The  new  position 
of  editor  has  been  created  on 
both  newspapers,  and  filled  by 
staff  members. 

Editor  of  the  afternoon  Eagle 
is  Walter  S.  Dillon,  who  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
paper  since  1934.  Dillon  has 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Eagle  since  1917. 

Gordon  Williams,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  since  1954, 
was  promoted  to  editor  of  the 
morning  newspaper.  He  had 
been  sports  editor  of  the  Times 
for  21  years. 

Succeeding  Dillon  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Eagle  is 
Thomas  N.  Boland,  who  has 
been  city  editor.  New  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  is  Richard 
C.  Peters,  city  editor  since  1956. 

Two  former  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors  will  move  into  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  chairs:  Charles  P.  Wilson 
Jr.  for  the  Eagle  and  Richard 
C.  Moyer,  for  the  Times. 

Nicholas  F.  W.  Moser,  was 
named  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Eagle.  Nicholas  S.  Yost  will 
assume  a  similar  post  with  the 
Times. 

In  other  editorial  changes  on 
the  Times,  Harry  S.  Glover  has 
been  named  chief  editorial 
writer,  and  Drexel  R.  Bradley, 
former  City  Hall  reporter,  will 
be  Glover’s  assistant. 


RICHARD  G.  CAPEN  .JR.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  public  affairs, 
Copley  Newspapers  has  been 
named  San  Diego's  outstanding 
young  man  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Capen  joined  the 
newspaper  organization  in  1961. 


National  AnKociation  of 
Independent  Insurers 


(rpnernl  Press 


Arelo  Sederberg 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Insurance  Trade  Press 


Al  Goldsmith 

Washington  Insurance  Newsletter 


Citations  for  Excellence 


Harold  Rummel 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Matt  Taylor 
Miami  Herald 


U  of  Florida  J-Scliool 
Is  Upgraded  to  College 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  University  of  Florida’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  became  the  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
University  Senate  recently. 

The  journalism  curriculum 
had  been  existing  as  a  division 
of  the  University’s  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  name  only 
for  some  time  because  of  its 
status  as  a  school,  rather  than 
a  college. 

Biennium  budget  figures  show 
that  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  was  larger 
than  several  colleges  on  campus 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  de¬ 
grees  granted,  it  now  ranks 
sixth  in  the  University  among 
14  undergraduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  degree-granting  units. 

At  the  April,  1966,  commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  the  school 
awarded  144  degrees. 

The  journalism  school,  third 
largest  in  the  nation,  ranks 
eighth  in  size  among  schools  and 
colleges  at  the  University  with 
567  students. 
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Arelo  Sederberg  (right)  re¬ 
ceives  award  from  Max  White, 
regional  vice  president.  State 
Farm  Insurance  Cos. 


Al  Goldsmith  (right)  accepts 
award  from  Donald  P.  McHugh, 
vice  president-legal.  State  Farm 
Insurance  Cos. 


1965  Winners 


Harry  S.  Watson 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Chester  C.  Nash 
Insurance  Magazine 
Jean  Sharley 
Detroit  Free  Press 
John  F.  Wheeler 
AP  Bureau,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Purpose 

The  NAIL  the  world’s  largest  insurance  trade  association, 
established  its  Public  Service  Awards  to  recognize  top-flight 
insiiranee  reporting  and  writing  which  contribute  to  public 
understanding  of  the  property-casualty  insurance  industry. 
They  are  intended  to  encourage  research  and  penetrating 
writing  on  insurance  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the 
insured  and  the  insurer.  The  awards  are  made  annually  when 
warranted,  one  to  the  insurance  trade  press  and  one  to  the 
general  press.  Each  winner  receives  a  $500  check  and  a  plaque. 


James  P.  Bennett 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
John  C.  Burridge 
National  Underwriter 


1967  Contest 


196,3  Winners 

New  York  Daily  News:  Leonard 
Scandur,  Joseph  Martin,  Theo 
Wilson. 

Miami  (Fla.)  News:  Bill  Baggs. 
Sanford  Schnier,  Haines  Colbert. 
Emanuel  Levy 
Insurance  Advocate 


Entries  can  consist  of  one  or  more  articles,  editorials  or  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  pertaining  to  subjects  in  the  property-casualty 
field.  They  must  be  published  between  Sept.  1,  1966  and  -Aug. 
31,  1967.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  midnight.  Sept.  13,  1967. 
For  further  information  write: 


Roger  Dove,  Public  Relations  Director 

National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers 

30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603 


1962  Winners 
Harry  Snook 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
Roger  Kenney 
U.S.  Investor 


The  Weekly  Editor 

AMl)>G  THE  BEST 
By  Prof.  Paul  R.  Busrh 

Department  of  Journalism.  Trinity  University 


For  many  years  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  interesting 
to  collect  copies  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  study  them,  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  com¬ 
mon  denominators  that  identify 
award-winning  community  news¬ 
papers. 

I  fell  short  of  my  goal  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  best  50  weeklies  from 
the  50  states.  I  settled  for  the 
l>est  30  weeklies  from  Alaska, 
Arkan.sas,  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

On  this  basis  I  will  attempt  to 
call  attention  to  the  common 
characteristics  that  are  visible 
as  one  examines  these  publica¬ 
tions. 

Of  the  award-winning  news- 
jiapers  only  three,  from  Rock¬ 
ville,  Maryland,  Van  Nuys,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  were  suburban  weeklies; 
all  the  others  could  classify  as 
community  newspapers.  So,  for 
these  statistical  purposes,  I  elim¬ 
inated  the  California,  Maryland, 
and  Utah  publications. 

From  801  to  13,311  Pop. 

Concerning  population,  the 
award-winning  newspaper  in  the 
town  with  the  largest  population 
is  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  which 
has  13,311  citizens.  The  smallest 
is  in  Ravenna,  Michigan,  with 
801  friendly  souls.  The  impor¬ 
tant  statistic  here  is  that  the 
average  population  of  the  27 
cities  with  prize-winning  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  is  5,638. 

Of  these  same  communities, 
two-thirds  are  county  seat 
towns,  which  at  least  places 
them  physically  near  the  source 
of  considerable  legal  advertising 
and  commercial  printing. 

Economists  have  emphasized 
that  the  strongest  communities 
tend  to  be  those  with  income 
derived  from  several  basic 
sources  of  production.  Of  the  27 
communities  we  are  dealing 
with,  10  are  dependent  upon  one 
major  source  of  income,  but  a 
majority,  17,  have  a  broader 
base  for  their  economy;  and 
derive  income  from  two  or  more 
major  .sources.  For  example,  the 
newspaper  at  Star  Valley,  Wyo¬ 


ming,  serv'es  an  area  that  draws 
income  from  agriculture,  lumber 
and  recreation ;  while  in  Say- 
v’ille.  Long  Island,  the  New  York 
community  draws  economic 
strength  from  both  agriculture 
and  fishing. 

The  oldest  paper  in  the  group 
was  founded  103  years  ago  in 
Lawrenceville,  Georgia,  while 
the  newest  is  only  5  years  old  at 
Princeton,  West  Virginia.  How¬ 
ever,  the  average  newspaper  in 
this  group  was  founded  68  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
figures  shows  that  two-thirds  of 
these  newspapers  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  situation  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.  Their  circulation  ranges 
from  a  high  of  7,882  in  Home¬ 
stead,  Florida,  to  a  low  of  1,247 
in  Monticello,  Utah.  The  average 
circulation  is  3,707. 

There  is  also  considerable 
variation  in  subscriptions.  The 
average  annual  subscription  is 
$4.19  with  extremes  of  $8.00  at 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  a  low 
of  $2.50  charged  in  both  Tren¬ 
ton,  Tennessee,  and  Benton, 
Arkansas. 

For  advertising  these  editors 
charge  their  customers  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1.13  an  inch.  The  highest 
rate  is  $2  for  the  weekly  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska;  the  lowest 
is  56  cents  an  inch  for  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (Tenn.)  Gazette. 

If  this  material  is  refined  into 
one  sentence:  These  figures  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  best  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  award-winning  weekly 
is  in  a  community  where  the 
local  economy  provides  a  pub¬ 
lisher  with  an  opportunity  to 
operate  an  extremely  profitable 
business. 

Interesting  Content 

Jesiten's  Weekly  of  Fairbanks 
is  published  in  two  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first  12-page  section 
is  news  and  advertising,  the 
second  16-page  section  features 
entertainment,  advertising  and 
three  pages  of  legal  notices. 

The  first  page  features  one 
ear  which  records  “Weather  and 
Quakes.”  One  report  says  “81 
earthquakes  have  been  recorded 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
vicinity  during  the  past  week, 
according  to  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey.”  This  edition  is 
dated  Nov.  10,  and  the  high 
temperature  for  the  preceding 
week  was  11  degrees  above  zero, 
the  low  — 23. 

A  picture  illustrates  the  fact 


that  there  is  trouble  everywhere. 
John  Brown,  a  white  man, 
charged  the  Federal  Electric 
Corporation  with  discrimination. 
He  alleged  that  native  men 
(Eskimoes)  who  work  at  the 
DEW  Line  stations  may  spend 
each  night  at  home  with  their 
wives.  But  a  non-native  man 
(white)  who  has  an  Eskimo 
wife,  as  Mr.  Brown  does,  will  be 
fired  if  he  goes  home  to  be  with 
his  family. 

On  the  editorial  page  a  contro¬ 
versy  has  erupted  in  the  letter 
column  between  a  woman  sub¬ 
scriber  from  Fairbanks  and  a 
citizen  of  Dawson.  The  Fair¬ 
banks  writer  had  called  the  city 
of  Dawson  “a  painted  old  Tart.” 
The  Dawson  writer  replied,  “My 
experience  with  old  tarts  is  that 
they  are  usually  good  natured, 
broad  minded,  generous  and 
friendly.” 

Reading  this  paper,  which 
costs  more  than  4,000  sub¬ 
scribers  $8  a  year,  I  learned 
that  Pioneers  of  Alaska,  Igloo 
No.  4,  meets  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  every  month.  I  also 
discovered  that  J.  Vic  Brown 
pays  premium  prices  for  gold 
nuggets. 

Jessen’s  Weekly  was  fun  to 
read.  This  paper  really  covers  its 
community. 

An  interesting  variation  of 
column  width  is  in  the  Benton 
Courier  of  Arkansas.  On  the  in¬ 
side  pages  the  news  is  set  on 
10*2  ems  and  run  one  column 
wide  with  column  rules.  But  on 
the  first  page  column  rules  are 
drojjped  and  all  stories,  pictures 
and  Iwxes  are  15  ems  for  a 
pleasing  appearance. 

(hM)d  Use  of  Pictures 

This  editor  concentrates  on 
good  mug  shots  of  individuals 
and  stays  away  from  group 
pictures. 

Probably  the  most  startling 
use  of  first-page  photography 
was  by  the  Oconomowoc  (Wis.) 
Enterprise,  which  ran  a  6- 
column,  8-inch  picture  of  a  high 
school  dedication  crowd  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  of  the 
first  page. 

Newspaper  nameplates  are  in¬ 
triguing  because  they  permit  edi¬ 
tors  to  express  some  degree  of 
individuality.  Of  these  papers 
one-third  had  nameplates  de¬ 
signed  by  artists,  drawings  that 
show  such  local  scenes  as  moun¬ 
tains,  dog  sleds  or  oil  derricks. 

The  other  two-thirds  of  the 
papers  use  nameplates  designed 
from  standard  type.  Most  of 
these  are  clearcut  and  easy  to 
read.  For  example,  the  Mason 
Valley  News  from  Yarlington, 
Nevada,  is  set  in  72  point,  upper 
and  lower  bold. 

Looking  at  nameplates,  one 
also  sees  ears.  About  one-third 
use  no  ears,  another  third  uses 
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two  ears,  but  surprising  to  mpl 
another  third  uses  one  ear. 

In  the  ears  that  change  copy 
there  is  the  Lawre  ncevHU 
(Georgia)  News-Herald  that 
says  “Lake  Lanier.  Water  Level 
1069  feet.  Water  Temperature 
80  degrees.  Sun  Rise,  5:21  a.in. 
Sun  Set,  6:49  p.m.”  Of  the 
Texas  entree,  the  Conroe  Cour¬ 
ier,  which  runs  a  reverse  ear  on 
each  side  of  its  nameplate  each 
week,  promoting  community  af¬ 
fairs:  “Benefit  Dance  Saturday 
Night  at  the  Bowlarama.”  and 
“Back  the  Tigers  Friday  Night 
Against  Bridge  City.”  Then 
there  is  Maryland’s  Montgomery 
County  Sentinel  which  uses  both 
sides  to  promote  readership  of 
some  feature  or  news  story  on 
the  inside  pages.  For  example: 
“Old  Trolleys.  A  special  museum 
for  old  street  cars  is  to  be  built 
soon  in  Montgomery  County.  For 
old  timers,  it’ll  bring  back  waves 
of  nostalgia.  For  youngsters,  it’ll 
be  a  peek  into  the  past.  See  story 
and  photos  on  Bl.” 

Only  four  papers  have  an  in¬ 
dex  as  a  regular  first-page  fea¬ 
ture  and  only  six  have  weather 
reports  on  the  first  page. 

Every  headline  in  these  papers 
was  u&l  with  the  exception  of 
four  heads  which  were  either 
banner  heads  or  one  in  the  Fox 
Lake  Press  of  Illinois,  which 
used  72  point  caps  in  a  four- 
column  heading  over  an  un¬ 
usually  important  local  story. 

The  makeup  pattern  of  the 
first  pages  vary.  A  good  example 
is  the  Journal  Messenger  of 
Manassas,  Virginia,  which  does 
not  hesitate  to  use  a  banner 
headline  and  four  pictures  to 
help  tell  the  story  of  a  big  news 
event,  the  decision  by  city  offi¬ 
cials  to  give  a  franchise  to  a 
private  concern  to  furnish  water 
for  local  residents. 

Variety  in  .Split  Pages 

If  you  asked  me  to  name  the 
chief  area  in  which  these  30 
papers  are  strikingly  different 
than  newspapers  one  might 
select  at  random  from  all  the 
weeklies  published  in  the  United 
States,  my  answer  would  cer¬ 
tainly  include  split  pages. 

The  split  page,  which  is  the 
first  page  of  an  inside  section, 
is  used  by  most  editors  as  a 
regular  advertising  page  with  a 
minimum  of  news.  But  in  many 
of  these  prize-winning  papers 
there  is  a  news  page. 

Some,  like  the  Trenton 
(Tenn.)  Gazette,  use  the  split 
page  as  the  first  page  of  sports 
news.  Others,  like  the  Suffolk 
County  News,  New  York,  use  it 
as  an  editorial  page.  Several 
papers,  including  the  Garden 
Island  Weekly  of  Hawaii,  make 
the  split  page  a  cultural  and 
social  page. 

A  split  page  from  the  iVcws 
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Herald  of  Lawrenceville, 
(reorpia  is  used  to  report  a 
church  picnic  and  a  family  re¬ 
union.  The  pictures  at  the  top 
illustrate  the  picnic,  those  at  the 
bottom,  the  reunion.  And  in 
neither  instance  was  there  an 
effort  to  let  the  pictures  carry 
the  entire  news  load.  The  re¬ 
union  story  ran  17  para^aphs, 
the  picnic  story  nine. 

Naturally,  I  was  interested  in 
what  I  w’ould  discover  in  the 
back-pajje  policy  w’hen  I  studied 
these  newspapers.  The  answer 
is  loud  and  clear — use  it  to  sell 
full-pape  advertisements — 21  out 
of  the  30  back  pages  in  this 
study  w-ere  solid  or  nearly  solid 

)  advertising.  Six  were  about  half 
news,  half  advertising;  and  only 
3  were  predominately  news 
pages.  In  that  small  category  the 
most  unusual  was  from  the  Suf¬ 
folk  County  News  of  New  York 
which  devoted  5  out  of  8  col¬ 
umns  to  publishing  letters  to  the 
editor. 

But  2  out  of  3  of  the.se  new.s- 
papers  sold  the  back  page, 
usually  as  a  full  page  ad,  like 
this  auto  ad  from  the  Florida 
News  Leader;  or  this  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  ad  from  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (Miss.)  Examiner. 

How  much  emphasis  should  a 
good  newspaper  place  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page,  or  should  it  have 
one?  The  editors  of  these  papers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  saying 
that  a  good  newspaper  must 
have  a  strong  editorial  page.  27 
out  of  the  30  papers  have  an 
editorial  page  and  eight  of  those 
have  their  owm  editorial  car¬ 
toonist. 

‘Newsy’  Editorial  Page 

One  of  the  best  editorial  pages 
in  this  group  of  papers,  in  my 
judgment,  is  this  one  from  the 
Florida  News  Leader.  The  use 
of  the  two-column  headings 
gives  the  page  a  newsy  appear¬ 
ance  and  makes  the  Attorn  as 
attractive  as  any  other  part  of 
the  page.  Although  a  number  of 
papers  use  editorial  page  col¬ 
umns  from  their  congressman, 
this  is  one  of  the  only  ones  that 
publishes  a  syndicated  Wash¬ 
ington  column. 

,  Another  outstanding  editorial 
page  is  published  in  the  Journal 
and  Tribune  of  Seneca,  South 
Carolina.  While  this  editor  uses 
a  flag  at  the  top  of  the  first 
column,  it  is  boxed  and  obviously 
considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  make  it  balanced  and 
attractive.  This  editor  runs  a 
news  head  over  each  letter  to 
the  editor.  But  he  goes  a  step 
further  and  tops  each  head  with 
a  kicker  that  repeats  “Letter  to 
the  Editor.” 

These  papers  we  are  talking 
about  are  big  papers.  Only  two 
of  them  are  as  small  as  eight 
pages,  and  the  average  issue  is 


24  pages.  This  means  they  have 
the  space  to  report  their  local 
news  in  volume. 

Another  characteristic  of  these 
papers  is  the  use  of  columns. 
Four  of  them  have  only  2  or 
3  columns.  But  the  rest  go  into 
the  column  business  on  a  scale 
that  is  almost  mass  production. 
The  champion  is  the  Journal  and 
Tribune  of  Seneca,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  which,  if  you  count  the 
signed  columns  by  correspond¬ 
ents,  has  a  total  of  33  columns. 
But  the  average  is  11  columns 
in  each  paper. 

Most  of  the  columns  are  news 
columns  about  local  happenings 
or  events  from  surrounding 
communities. 

Almost  everyone  of  these 
papers  has  a  column  recalling 
local  history.  Many  of  the  larger 
papers  include  regular  columns 
of  school  news  from  their  sur¬ 
rounding  territory.  There  is 
often  a  picture  of  the  column 
writer  and  some  editors,  instead 
of  using  a  standard,  the  same- 
every-week  head,  use  a  news 
head  with  a  kicker  to  identify 
the  column. 

The  Fox  Lake  Press  of  Illinois 
has  a  column  “Accent  on  Busi¬ 
ness”  that  introduces  to  the 
readers  new  firms  and  new  com¬ 
mercial  services  available  in 
their  area. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Utah  has  a  column  that  gives 
shoppers  a  review  of  bargains 
and  special  merchandise  avail¬ 
able  in  community  stores. 

The  Forest  Grove  News-Times 
of  Oregon  came  up  with  the 
reproduction  of  a  basketball 
scoresheet.  There  had  been  a 
high  school  game  in  which  the 
opposing  team  from  Newberg 
refused  to  play  the  regular  style 
of  basketball,  stalling  during  the 
entire  game.  As  a  result  of  this 
deplorable  strategy,  the  home 
town  team  lost  in  a  contest  in 
which  there  were  28  personal 
fouls  on  each  team  and  only  23 
field  goals  in  the  entire  game. 

To  report  this  painful  state 
of  affairs  to  its  readers,  the 
News-Times  reproduced  the 
scorebook  pages  to  expose  the 
bad  guys.  The  headline  was: 

“Undisciplined  Ball  Control 
Play  Contributed  to  Hatchet 
Game” 

Above  the  scoresheet  the  word 
basketball  was  printed  in  quo¬ 
tation  marks  to  emphasize  that 
the  editor  did  not  classify  the 
game  played  as  basketball. 

The  Wayne  Herald  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  had  a  promotion  that  sold  41 
columns  of  advertising  in  one 
edition,  much  of  it,  apparently, 
to  small  firms  that  do  not  adver¬ 
tise  reg^ularly. 

The  advertising  sales  were 
built  around  a  coupon  day  in 
Wayne.  Readers  were  invited  to 
clip  from  the  paper  any  or  all 
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of  129  coupons  and  present  them 
to  the  advertisers  in  order  to 
receive  a  reduction  in  price  or  a 
free  service. 

This  is  the  same  newspaper 
that  carries  in  its  editorial  page 
heading  this  unique  notice: 
“Poetry — The  Wayne  Herald 
does  not  feature  a  literary  page 
and  does  not  have  a  literary  edi¬ 
tor.  Therefore,  poetry  is  not 
accepted  for  free  publication.” 

(This  is  part  of  a  report  Pro¬ 
fessor  Busch  made  to  the  Texas 
Press  Association  winter  con¬ 
vention,  January  20,  at  San  An¬ 
tonio.) 

Canadian  Weeklies 
Ask  Changes  in  Law 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
French-language  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  has  asked  Premier  Daniel 
Johnson  to  take  steps  to  facili¬ 
tate  news-gathering  and  report¬ 
ing  in  Quebec  province. 

The  group,  which  represents 
100  newspapers,  recommended 
these  changes: 

•  Grant  immunity  to  news¬ 
papers  “which  publish  reports 
on  the  deliberations  of  all  public 
administrative  bodies  as  well  as 
the  decisions  of  recognized  as¬ 
sociations.” 

•  That  the  government  “re¬ 
strict  to  the  essential  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  which  public 
bodies  can  impose  closed-door 


meetings.  And,  if  the  closed  door 
meeting  is  sometimes  imposed, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  meeting 
be  apt  to  be  made  public.” 

•  That  the  press  “be  per¬ 
mitted,  on  request,  to  obtain 
from  all  groups  which  receive 
public  funds  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  a  report  on  the  use  of 
these  funds.” 
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•  That  contempt  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  be  replaced  by  standard 
libel  action  and  that  defense  be 
made  possible  in  cases  where 
contempt  of  court  actions  are 
still  initiated. 


•  That  government  notices  be 
published  not  only  in  daily 
newspapers  but  also  in  the 
weekly  press. 


Sale  in  Suburbs 

No.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harold  G.  Townsend  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dispatch  News¬ 
papers,  has  announced  the 
acquisition  of  the  121-year-old 
Liberty  Tribune  from  Continen¬ 
tal  Color  Press  Inc.,  owned  by 
Henry  E.  Wurst.  Also  in  the 
purchase  was  the  Tribune  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  shopper.  With  the 
Tribune,  Townsend  now  has  four 
suburban  weeklies  with  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  14,500.  Clay  McGin¬ 
nis  remains  as  editor  of  the 
Tribune  and  Linn  Brown,  Dis¬ 
patch  editor,  becomes  executive 
editor  of  the  group. 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-a  .  3,012,741  2,608,i38 

Beacon  Journal-S .  I,08l,40&  1,123,388 

Grand  Total  . 4,094,147  3,932,004 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 

•Knickerbocker-New$-e  1,721,178  1,494,489 

Times  Union-m  .  I,S23,873  1,212,891 

§Times  Union-S  .  984,759  743,988 

Grand  Total  .  4,209,808  3,451,188 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.M. 

Journal-m  .  2,079,225  2,075,068 

§Joornal-S  .  818,519  897,537 

Tribune-o  .  2,035,971  2.000,888 

Grand  Total  .  4,733,715  4,773,309 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,413,182  2,391,025 

Journal-e  .  3,181,494  3,158,708 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  1,185,398  1,290,804 

Grand  Total  .  8,780,074  8,838,537 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Journal-e  1988 — 3,181,494  includes  73,302 
lines;  1985 — 3,158,706  includes  105,059  lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.J. 

Press-m  .  1,134,048  1,089,898 

•Press-S  .  320,838  249,242 

Grand  Total  .  1,454,888  1,338,940 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

§News-American-S  _  880,479  591,318 

News-American-e  .  1,831,201  1,718,127 

Sun-m  .  1,817,971  1,817,087 

Sun-e  .  2,278,499  2,481,808 

tSun-S  .  1,555,818  1,535,910 

Grand  Total  .  7,783,788  7.942,030 

BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  .  1,119,747  1,083,375 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,597,481  1,854,984 

SPress-S  .  572,292  532,853 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  540,488  581,810 

Grand  Total  .  2,710,219  2,789,427 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,090,317  1,078,029 

News-e  .  2,237,847  2,058,317 

tNews-S  .  820,918  1,012,850 

Grand  Total  .  4,149,080  4,148,998 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1988—2.237,847  includes  85,292 
lines;  1985—2,058,317  includes  88,181  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Record  American-d 

Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-e  . 

Globe-m  . 

IGlobe-S  . 

Herald-m  . 

tHerald-S  . 

Traveler-e  . 


1,734,283  1,878,383 
1,829,555  1,820,831 
1,392,130  1,489,051 
1,298,887  1,240,887 
1,069,511  1,123,282 
1,572,082  1,838,895 


Grand  Total . 10,198,482  10,309,387 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  1,374,705  1,194,045 

(Courier  Eipress-S  ....  958.222  1,120,032 

tEvening  News-e  .  2,768,858  2.829,017 

Grand  Total .  5,101,785  5.143,094 

NOTE;  Evening  News-e  1985-2,829,017 
includes  19,788  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  B  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
M^ia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  December  1988  Linages 
'Includes  28,574  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  23,083  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  24,388  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  88.947  lines  WEEKEND. 


1988  1985 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,987,581  1,891,373 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,588,803  1,382,004 

Observer-m  .  2,545,378  2,210,998 

tObserver-S  .  880,788  759,597 

Grand  Total  .  4,794,987  4,352,599 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,482,454  4,082,933 

Tribune-S  .  1.918,843  1,978,357 

tDaily  News-e  .  2,388,021  2,297,018 

American-e  .  1,098,147  885,508 

American-S  .  822,381  808,243 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,308,090  2,147,522 

§Sun-Times-S  .  982,885  1,079,338 

Grand  Total  . 13,778,401  13,054,915 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1984—4,442,454  includes  519,430 
lines;  1985—4.082,933  includes  418,114  lines. 
Tribune-S  1988—1,918,843  includes  528,082 
lines;  1985—1,978,357  includes  470,082  lines. 
Sun-Times-S  1988—982,885  includes  137,331 
lines;  1985 — 1,079,338  includes  129,899  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,888,998  2,358,889 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,178,459  1,409,785 

Posts  Times-Star-e  ....  2,885,488  2,527,811 

Grand  Total  .  8,531,123  8,296,485 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  3.119,590  2,852,534 

fPlain  Dealer-S .  1,385,738  1,532,232 

Press-e  .  3,349,955  3,180,975 

Grand  Total  .  7,875,283  7,545,741 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-m  1988 — 3,1 19,590  includes  15,- 
380  lines;  1985—2,852,534  includes  10,085 
lines.  Plain  Dealer-S  1988 — 1,385,738  in¬ 

cludes  8,275  lines;  1985—1,532,232  includes 
3,855  lines.  Press-e  1988 — 3,389,955  includes 
812,888  lines;  1985—3,180,975  includes  405,- 
447  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,047,994  2,918,837 

Dispatch-S  .  1,283,818  1,371,241 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,187,715  1,215,517 

Star-w  .  40,181 

Grand  Total  .  5,479,327  5,545,778 

NOTE:  Star  last  publication  April  2, 
1988. 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,415,005  2,777,927 

tNews-S  .  784,236  874,504 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,930,075  3,350,005 

§Timos  Herald-S  .  953,842  1,024,442 

Grand  Total  .  9,083,158  8.028.878 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times  Herald-e  1964—3.930,075  includes 

802,320  lines;  1985—3,350,005  includes  211,- 
358  lines.  Times  Herald-S  1988 — 953,842  in¬ 
cludes  49,912  lines;  1985—1,024,442  includes 
47,100  lines.  News-m  1988 — 3,415,005  in¬ 
cludes  182,840  lines.  News-S  1988—784,238 
includes  27,440  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,722,188  2,322,782 

News-e  .  2,730,158  2.412,898 

§News-S  .  898,547  707,233 

Grand  Total .  8,148,871  5,442,713 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,818,993  2,490,039 

IIRocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  479,899  558,025 

Post-e  .  3,183,185  2,977,818 

Post-S  .  1,040,819  1,171,538 

Grand  Total .  7,322,878  7,197,218 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1988—3,183,185  includes  229,089  lines; 
1985 — 2,977,818  includes  289,414  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  835,882  843.803 

Tribune-e  .  1,099,583  1,123,302 

tRegister-S  .  508,534  477,410 

Grand  Total  .  2,243,779  2,244,515 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1988 — 1,099,583  includes  20,400 
lines.  Register-S  l988--508,534  includes  98,- 
817  lines;  1985—477,410  includes  17,132  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,052,527  1,972,588 

§Free  Press-S .  888,255  870,301 

News-e  .  3,517,573  3,324,184 

tNews-S  .  1,313,230  1,479,044 

Grand  Total  .  7,571,585  7,448,097 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  by  EDITOK  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 52  Cities  Report) 


Classification 

1966 

1965 

Loss  % 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

December  . . . 

190,560,000 

185,550,000 

102.7 

November  . . . 

182,443,000 

172,219,000 

105.9 

Year  to  date 

1,863,633,000 

1,776,702,000 

104.9 

Department  Stores 

December  . . . 

66,703,000 

65,582,000 

101.7 

November  . . . 

67,524,000 

63,486,000 

106.4 

Year  to  date 

652,845,000 

627,924,000 

104.0 

General 

December  . . . 

23,145,000 

22,864,000 

101.2 

November  . . . 

32,648,000 

28,664,000 

113.9 

Year  to  date 

310,287,000 

288,528,000 

107.5 

Automotive 

December  . . . 

9,212,000 

9,551,000 

96.5 

November  . . . 

14,179,000 

14,559,000 

97.4 

Year  to  date 

182,894,000 

170,366,000 

107.4 

Financial 

December  . . . 

5,670,000 

5,435,000 

104.3 

November  . . . 

5,759,000 

5,220,000 

110.3 

Year  to  date 

73,184,000 

63,350,000 

115.5 

Total  Display 

December  . . . 

228,587,000 

223,400,000 

102.3 

November  . . . 

235,029,000 

220,662,000 

106.5 

Year  to  date 

2,429,998,000 

2,298,946,000 

105.7 

Classified 

December  . . . 

61,118,000 

61,956,000 

98.6 

November  . . . 

70,390,000 

71,755,000 

98.1 

Year  to  date 

924,255,000 

865,631,000 

106.8 

Total  Advertising 

December  . . . 

289,705,000 

285,356,000 

101.5 

November  . . . 

305,419,000 

292,417,000 

104.4 

Year  to  date 

3,354,253,000 

3,164,577,000 

106.0 

*  The  E&P  Index  is  an 

average  of  the 

five  past  years. 

1988  1985 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1988—2,052,527  includes  182,- 
532  lines;  1985—1,972,588  includes  73,192 
lines.  Free  Press-S  1988 — 888,255  includes 
184,880  lines;  1985-870,301  includes  95,778 
lines.  News-e  1988 — 3,517,573  includes  322,- 
887  lines;  1985—3,324,184  includes  224,018 
lines.  News-S  1988 — 1,313,230  includes  89.- 
799  lines;  1985—1,479,044  includes  128,484 
lines. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,898,181  1,700,818 

§Times-S  .  439,851  589,242 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,830,828  1,824,159 

Grand  Total .  3,788,838  3,894,017 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,428,978  1,435,745 

§Times-News-S  .  511,440  580,002 

Grand  Total .  1,938,418  1,995,747 

NOTE:  The  News-m  t  Times-e  are  sold 

in  optional  combination.  The  linage  of 
one  edition,  Times-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT.  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,888,930  1,317,428 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,313,838  1,347,329 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,039,581  2,887,729 

tNews-S  .  1,201,418  1,184,833 

News-sat .  435,847  339,832 

Grand  Total  .  4,878,848  4,192,394 


1988 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,388,719 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,338,489 

§Star-Telegram-S  .  805,88) 

Press-e  .  598,8 IS 

Press-S  .  I72,23< 


1,388,719  1,257,749 
2,338,484  2,219,837 
805,887  919,114 

598,815  542,738 

172,238  171,919 


Grand  Total  . . 

..  5,301,901 

5,111,355 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

§Bee-S  . 

..  1,950,024 
M7,58( 

1,7(7,271 
741, lU 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,(17,610 

2,508,4(4 

GARY. 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . 

Post-Tribune-S  . 

..  1,712,(39 
(23,959 

1,819,421 

(34.298 

Grand  Total  .  2,338,598  2,453,719 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (Sea  Note)  .  889,922  908,075 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,992,145  2,849,489 

tPress-S  .  858,912  772,887 

Grand  Total  .  3,849,057  3,422,371 

HACKENSACK,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,555,189  2,191,209 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Racord-e  1988—2,555,189  includes  294,388 
lines;  1985—2,191,209  includes  145,840  liii«. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  ....  1,858,858  1.489,942  Courant-m  .  1,713,171  1,511,484 

(Journal  GazeHa-S  ....  465,873  668,018  (Courant-S  .  872,917  833,709 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,213,943  2.034,703  fTimes-e  .  2,298,274  2,277,293 

Grand  Total  .  4,538,472  4,172,683  Grand  Total  4,884,342  4,822,488 
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1944 

1945 

HONOLULU. 

HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  . 

Star-Bulletin-e  . 

.  2,102,753 
.  2,405,180 

1,975,829 

2,319,210 

tStar.Bulletin  t 
Advertiser-S  . 

.  518,933 

577,458 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5.024.844 

4,872,497 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  3,585,474  3,500,025 

Chronde-S  .  1,028,80?  1,424,524 

Po5~m  .  3,033,259  2,835,810 

JIIJ.S  .  904,731  954,747 

Grand  Total  .  8,552,273  8,717,104 

NOTE'  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Chronicle-e  1944—3,585,474  includes  315,- 
934  lines'  1945—3,500,025  includes  250,293 
lines  Chronicle-S  1944—1.028,809  includes 
93  741  lines;  1945—1,424,524  includes  180,333 
lines  Post-m  1944—3,033,259  includes  144,099 
lines-  1945—2,835,810  includes  153,311  lines. 
Post-'S  1944—904,731  includes  103,703  lines; 
l9tS_954,747  includes  111,003  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INO. 

Kinw..,  .  2,225,514  2,238,589 

siar.m  .  2,423,384  2,370,129 

IsJar^  .  1,252,347  1,254,783 


Grand  Total 


..  5,901,245  5,843,504 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  1,474,293  1,332,149 

(Clarion  Ledger  8 

Ncws-S  . .  415,535  481,175 

Daily  News-e  .  1,455,999  1,324,711 

Grand  Total  .  3,345,827  3,138,055 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,739,842 

TImes-Union-S  .  721,840 

Journal-e  .  1,134,009 


2,497,127 

807,994 

1,012,354 


Grand  Total  .  4,597,711  4,517,475 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-e .  1,407,529  1,534,745 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-e  1944—1,407,529  includes 
127,791  lines;  1945—1,534,745  includes  125,- 
087  lines. 


Times-m 
Star-e  . 
tStar-S 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

.  2,455,043 

.  1,482,802 

.  945,714 


2,304,001 

1,854,170 

1,039,040 


Grand  Total  .  5,083,579  5,199,211 


1944  1945 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  1,158,758  1,159,241 

•Sun-S  ...  304,140  312,431 


Grand  Total  1,442,898  1,471,892 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  925,470  954,974 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,121,517  1,012,385 

•News-S  .  344,851  293,435 


Grand  Total  .  1,448,348  1,305,820 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in 
optional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m.  2,484,080  2,223,823 
Commercial  Appeal-S  .  955,497  944,555 

Fress-^imitar-e  .  1,544,334  1,501,945 


Grand  Total  .  4,983,911  4,492,343 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1944 — 1,544,334  includes 
105,138  lines;  1945—1,501,945  includes  88,- 
800  lines. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,983,715  4,440,914 

§Herald.S  .  1,747,724  1,845,230 

News-e  .  1,793,037  1,207,183 

News-S  .  420,724 


Grand  Total  .  8,544,474  8,154,053 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  1944—4,983,715  includes  153,577 
lines;  1945—4,440,914  includes  145,215  lines. 
Herald-S  1944—1,747.724  includes  45,431 
lines;  1945—1,845,230  includes  49,474  lines. 
News-e  1944—1,793.037  includes  55.440  lines. 
News-S  last  publication  July  24,  1944. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,477,422  1,044,993 

Journal-e  .  3,444,517  3,548,414 

tJournal-S  .  1,421,937  1,479,141 


Grand  Total  .  4,545,874  4,274,550 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-,m  .  1,832,424  1,713,150 

Star-e  .  3,150,404  2,834,180 

tTribune-S  .  1,354,980  1,381,445 


Grand  Total  .  4,340,012  5,928,795 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Star-e  1944—3,150,404  includes  M3,I37  lines; 
1945—2,834,180  includes  407,785  lines. 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

Ntws-Sentinel-e  _ 

{News-Sentinel-S  ... 

.  792,428 

...  1,331,180 
. . .  454,71 1 

802,007 

1,347,794 

505,001 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,578,319 

2,474,804 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,014,231  1,043,909 

§Bee-S  .  252,452  283,114 

Grand  Total  .  1,244,883  1,347,023 

NOTE;  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tr!bune-d  .  1,422,090  1,447,529 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  1,402,418  1,477,907 
{Arkansas  Gaiette-S  .. .  472,771  530,015 


Grand  Total  .  2,075,389  2,007,922 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,548,943  2,335,494 

{Independent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  444,393  755,773 

Press-felegram-e  .  2,497,712  2,409,230 


Grand  Total .  5,731,048  5,500,497 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Independent-m  1944 — 2,548,943  includes  350,- 
440  lines;  1945-2,335,494  includes  370,109 
lines.  Press-Telegram-e  1944 — 2,497,712  in¬ 
cludes  350.440  lines;  1945—2,409,230  in¬ 
cludes  370,109  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,422,144  2,553,472 

Ntwsday  Nassau-e  ....  2,743,210  2,740,978 


Grand  Total  .  5,385,354  5,314,450 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  4,204,137  5.449.709 

Times-S  .  2,959,498  3,178,242 

Herald  Eiaminer-e  ....  2,193,554  2,243,384 
Herald  Examiner-S  ....  442,142  787,084 


Grand  Total . 12,019,531  11.878.423 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1944—4.204.137  includes  838.450 
lines;  1945-5,449,709  includes  740,732  lines. 
Times-S  1944—2.959.498  includes  1,054,342 
lines;  1945—3,178.242  includes  1,030,424 

lintSe 


MONTREAL 

.  CANADA 

JtStar-e  . 

..  2,483,479 

2,479,782 

Gazette-m  . 

..  1,533,449 

1 ,545,478 

La  Presse-e  . 

..  2,733,373 

2,457,929 

La  Patrie-S  . 

120,579 

147,577 

Grand  Total  . 

...  7,071,100 

7,050,944 

NOTE;  Star-a  includes  Weekend  Maga- 

zina  linage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  . 

...  1,150,450 

1,118,395 

Star*m  . 

...  1,074,893 

1,072,841 

*Star-S  . 

. . .  397,425 

299,922 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,423,148 

2,491,158 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bannar-a  . 

...  2,128,071 

1,897,512 

Tannessaan-m  . 

...  2,188,274 

1,945,240 

Tennassean-S  . 

. . .  748,022 

848,384 

Grand  Total  . 

...  5,044,347 

4,491,138 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-e  .. 

...  1,257,852 

1,244,747 

{Standard-Timas-S  . . 

...  332,744 

322,935 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,590,414 

1,547,702 

NOTE:  Part  run 

advertising 

included; 

Standard-Timas-a  1944 — 1,257,852 

includes 

42.794  lines;  1945—1,244,747  includes  30,948 

lines. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  . 

...  1,084,075 

878,275 

Ragistar-e  . 

...  1,941,448 

1,912,574 

Ragistar-S  . 

...  888,075 

945,572 

Register  E  Journal- 

^urier-sat . 

...  111,148 

89,848 

Grand  Total  . 

...  4,024,744 

3,844,289 
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1944 

1945 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Timas-Picayune-m  . . . 

..  3,941,010 

3,479,484 

tTimes-Picayuna-S  . . 

..  1,127,951 

1,055,289 

States  E  Item-e 

1,724,418 

1,702,144 

Grand  Total 

4,815,379 

4,237,141 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Timas-m  . 

..  3,442,829 

3,115,844 

Times-S  . 

.  2,882,058 

2,828,258 

Herald  Tribune-m  ... 

— 

958,450 

Herald  Tribune-S  . 

_ 

750,245 

News-m 

2,441,408 

2,325,443 

News-S 

1,774,424 

1,837,247 

Journal-American«e  . 

842,955 

Journal-American-S 

359,055 

Post-e  . 

1,071,442 

949,491 

Post-S  . 

— 

105,400 

World  Telegram  E 

Sun-e  . 

— 

1,234,219 

World  Journal 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,414,442 

— 

World  Journal 

Tribuna-S  . 

.  422,447 

— 

Grand  Total  . 

.13,471,872 

15,328,407 

NOTE:  Split  run  News-m  253,480  lines; 
Naws-S  97,719  lines. 

NOTE;  N.  Y,  Herald  Tribune,  Journal- 
Amarican  &  World-Telegram  t  Sun  merged 
effective  April  25,  1944.  However,  because 
of  an  impasse  in  labor  negotiations  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild  called  a  strike 
which  prevented  the  publication  of  the 
newspapers  under  the  new  corporation 
World  Journal  Tribune  Inc.,  namely  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune-m,  World  Journal-e  and 
World  Journal  Tribuna-S  from  April  25 
through  September  II,  1944. 

Subsequently  it  was  announced  on  August 
15,  1944  that  the  Herald  Tribune-m  would 
cease  publication.  The  World  Journal 
Tribune,  e  t  S  started  publication  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1944. 

Last  edition  of  Post-S  May  8,  1944.  The 
e  edition  was  published  5  days  a  week 
prior  to  May  14,  1944,  on  which  date  it 
became  a  4-day  paper. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-a  ...  1,444,784  1,425,859 
{Long  Island  Prass-S  477,232  487,143 


1944  1945 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (see 

note)  .  1,731,974  1,723,791 

World-Harald-S  .  924,884  915,740 


Grand  Total  .  2,454,858  2,439,551 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  C  e,  linage  of  only  one  edition, 
e,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinal-m  3,259,981  2,947,338 

Sentinel-S  1,089,244  1,137,945 

Star-e  .  2,845,958  2,947,338 


Grand  Total  .  7,215, IBS  7,032,441 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1944—3,259,981  includes  1,044,- 
748  lines;  1945—2,947,338  includes  754,299 
lines.  Sentinel-S  1944 — 1,069,244  includes 

415,544  lines;  1945—1,137,945  includes  342,- 
324  lines.  Star-a  1944—2.845.958  includes 

814,953  lines;  1945—2,947,338  includes  754,- 
299  lines. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,902,430  1,827,984 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-a  .  1,040.489  1,093,037 

{Independent-Star 

News-S  .  394,027  383,594 

Independent-m  .  1,097,754  1,082,171 


Grand  Total  .  2,534,470  2,558,804 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

Call-m  445,990  577,552 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Times-e  1,081,942  1,114,329 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,877,258  1,748,491 

{Journal  Star-S  .  459,044  705,394 

Grand  Total  .  2,534,324  2.454.085 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  t  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-e — is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  2,144,018  2,113,022 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  .  347,924  348,073 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  83,834  47,147 


Grand  Total  . 

...  451,742 

395,240 

NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 

Naw$-e  . 

...  1,023,909 

1,017,445 

NEWPORT 

NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  . 

jPress-S  . 

Timas-Herald-a  . 

...  1,714,489 
513,840 
....  1,428,810 

1,714,244 

449,522 

1,475,781 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,459,139 

3,441,547 

NIAGARA 

FAUS.  N.Y. 

Gazatte-e  . 

*Gazette-S  . 

....  1,197,381 
....  318,345 

1 ,244,007 
354,250 

Grand  Total  . 

1,515,744 

1,402,257 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledgar-Star-e  .  2,070,037 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,851,244 

tVirginian-Pilot  E  Star-S  930,429 

2,249,474 

2,859,509 

995,101 

Grand  Total . 

....  5,851,710 

4,104,284 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ladgar-Star-a  1944—2,070,037  includes  515,- 
434  lines;  1945—2,249,474  includes  541.1  II 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1944—2,851,244  in¬ 
cludes  525,715  lines;  1945—2,859,509  includes 
537,039  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  E  Star-S  1944 
—930.429  includes  181,584  lines;  1945— 99S.- 
101  includes  143,051  lines. 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

. .  .  1,354,423 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  . 

{Tribune-S  . 

2,549,912 

920,931 

2,380,801 

875,343 

Grand  Total  . 

. ..  3,490,843 

3,254,144 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  . 

Oklahoman-S  ... 
Timas-e  . 

.  1,543,254 

.  555,910 

1,354,082 

1,393,738 

422,208 

1,345,118 

Grand  Total  . 

....  3,455,244 

3,381,044 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1944—1,543.254  includes  219.- 
171  lines;  1945—1,393,738  includes  148,595 
lines.  Times-e  1944—1,354,062  includes  142,- 
950  lines;  1945—1,345.118  includes  144,217 
lines. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Bulletin-e  .  2,782,344  2,594,472 

tBulletin-S  .  927,987  900,942 

Inquirer-m  .  2,225,342  2,108,557 

Inquirer-S  .  1,874,879  1,488,171 

News-e  .  1,045,392  1,037,980 


Grand  Total  .  8,877,944  8,330,322 


NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Bulletin-e  1944-2,782,344  includes  445,537 
lines;  1945 — 2,594,472  includes  392,512  lines. 
Bulletin-S  1944—927,987  includes  270,290 
lines;  1945—900,942  includes  223,955  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1944—2,225,342  includes  243,812 
lines;  1945—2,108,557  includes  224,348  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1944—1.874,879  includes  438,143 
lines;  1945 — 1,488,171  includes  188,143  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,500,040  3,198,534 

tRepublic-S  .  988,434  1,044,040 

GaieHe-e  .  3,452,887  3,184,948 


Grand  Total  .  7,941,381  7,429,544 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-m  1,515,477  1,407,703 

Press-e  .  2.501.740  2,420,144 

tPress-S  .  1,028,014  1,044,841 


Grand  Total  .  5,045,251  4,872,706 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 

Courier-News-o  .  1,410,201  1,458,714 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  3,032,424  2,813,974 

({Oragonian-S  .  979,003  1,103,331 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  894,994  874,443 


Grand  Total  .  4,904,423  4,791,948 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oregon  Journal-a  1944—894,994  includes 

44,428  lines;  1945-874,443  includes  50,985 
lines. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,099,449  2,145,929 

Journal-m  .  1,924,792  1,794,008 

tJournal-S  .  1,184,714  1,142,423 


Grand  Total  .  5,210,977  5,122,340 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,415,044  1,525,015 

{Eagle-S  .  511,987  528,844 

Grand  Total  .  2,127,031  2,053,841 

NOTE:  Eagla-e  E  Times-m  sold  in  combi¬ 

nation.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagla-a  is 
shown. 
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I9M  I9i5 
RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Prass-Entarpris* 

(Saa  Nota)  1,886,829  1,713,821 

§Pras$-Enterpri5a-S  446,350  558,832 

Grand  Total  2,333,179  2,272,653 

NOTE:  Entarprise-m  t  Pra$$-e  told  in 
combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition,  Entar- 
prisa-m  is  shown. 

Prass-Enterprisa  1966—1.886,829  includes 

45,151  lines  of  Part-Run  advertising.  Press- 
Enterprise  1965 — 1,713,821  includes  18,092 
lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  1,461,884  1,238,025 

§Timas-S  421,662  419,762 

World-News-e  1.436.991  1,267,943 

Grand  Total  3,320,537  2,925,730 


ROCHESTER.  N.V. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicla-m  .  1,937,570  1,862,480 

tOamocrat  ft 

Chronicla-S  .  936.316  1,044,513 

»Timas-Union-e  .  2,346,644  2,350,200 

Grand  Total  5,220,530  5,257,193 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Saa  Note)  .  1,667,602  1,455,918 

Star-S  .  611,763  669,285 

Grand  Total .  2,279,365  2,125,203 

NOTE:  Star-m  ft  Register-Rapublic-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
adition — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  five  weak  days  only,  excluding  Mon¬ 
day. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2.675,460  2,684,652 

IBaa-S  .  698,938  902,528 

Union-m  ; .  944,627  863,555 

•Union-5  .  221,611  185,658 

Grand  Total  .  4,540,636  4,636,393 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa-Damocrat-m  _  1,789,683  1,662,336 

tGloba-Damocrat-we  ..  608,921  598,315 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,665,229  2,652,735 

§Pott-6ispatch-S  .  1,449,285  1,559,080 


tGloba-Damocrat-we  ..  608,921  598,315 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,665,229  2,652,735 

§Pott-Dispatch-S  .  1,449,285  1,559,080 

Grand  Total  .  6,513,118  6,472,466 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Globa-Damocrat-m  1966—1,789,683  includes 
285,591  lines;  1965—1,662,336  includes  273,- 
879  lines.  Post-Dispatch-a  1966—2,665,229 
includes  152,168  lines;  1965—2,652,735  in¬ 
cludes  185,989  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1965 — 
1,559,080  includes  7.178  lines.  Globe- 
Democrat-m  published  5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,268,447  1,173,116 

(Pioneer  Press-S  .  937,767  1,032,586 

Dispatch-a  .  2,315.927  2,130,650 

Grand  Total  .  4,522,141  4,336,352 

NOTE:  Dispatch-e  1966-2,315,927  includes 
276,581  lines  of  part-run  advertising;  1965 
—2,130,650  includes  222,325  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

nmes-m  .  2,564,049  2,331,716 

(Timas-S  .  762,311  806,181 

rndepandent-a .  1,120,631  1,121,881 

Grand  Total  .  4,446,991  4,259.778 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Timas-m  1966—2,564,049  includes  181,266 
lines;  1965—2,331,716  includes  147,074  lines. 
Times-S  1966—762,311  includes  68,574  lines; 
1965—806,181  includes  37,962  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,462,882  2,256.499 

tTribune-S  .  730,124  886,912 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  2,480,804  2,253,530 


Grand  Total  . . . 


5,673,810  5,396,941 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2,131,240  1,950,412 

tExpress-News-S  .  722.519  704,228 

Express-News-sat .  366,680  255,578 

News-e  .  2,2n.400  1,949,476 

Light-a  .  2,257,011  2.084,625 

(Ught-S  .  839,149  957,078 

Ught-sat.  .  181,773  160,437 

Grand  Total  .  8,770,772  8,061 ,834 

NOTE:  Express-m,  Naws-e  ft  Light-e  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 


1966  1965 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  2,122,384  1,977,533 

§Sun-Telegram-S .  505,139  579.596 

Grand  Total  .  2,627,523  2,557,129 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sun-m  1966 — 2,122,384  includes  81,230  lines; 
1965 — 1,977,533  includes  69,675  lines.  Sun-m, 
ft  Telegram-e,  are  sold  in  optional  combi¬ 
nation.  Linage  of  one  adition,  Sun-m  is 
shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  2,288,081  2,211,266 

§Union-S  884,239  1,085,317 

Tribune-o  .  2,916,117  3,082,806 

Grand  Total  6,088,437  6,379,389 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,297,594  2,477,828 

Examiner-e  .  2,353,631  2,595,108 

Examiner  ft  Chronicle-S  950,098  1,161,775 

Grand  Total  5,601,323  6,234,711 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Marcury-m  .  3,443,106  3,304,100 

News-e  .  3,337,392  3,312,677 

t§Mercury-News-S  .  822,913  955,736 

Grand  Total  .  7,603,411  7,572,513 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Mercury-m  1966 — 3,443,106  includes  232,011 
liner;  1965 — 3,304,100  includes  263,644  lines. 
News-e  1966—3,337,392  includes  232,011 
lines;  1965—3,312,677  includes  263,644  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,445,292  1,679,511 

SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,608,195  1,564,099 

Union  Star  e  .  1,042,866  1,130,592 

Grand  Total  .  2,651,061  2,694,691 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ...  1,817,300  1,644,531 

(Post-Intelligencer-S  ..  450,003  508,558 

Times-e  .  2,659,929  2,444,552 

Times-S  .  932,196  963,794 

Grand  Total  .  5,859,428  5,561,435 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,168,575  1,164,362 

Times-m  .  1,727,471  1,592,762 

Times-S  .  552,908  653,659 

Grand  Total  .  3,448,954  3,410,783 

SOUTH  BBND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  1,926,000  1,711,616 

Tribune-S .  740,672  779,911 

Grand  Total  .  2,666,672  2,491,527 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  .  928,013  821,362 

tSpokesman-Rev!ew-S  468,671  499,472 

Chronicle-a  .  1,107,027  1,001,322 

Grand  Total  .  2,503,711  2,322,156 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,896,646  1,858,312 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-a  .  2,153,259  2,093,730 

t§Herald-American-S  . .  709,459  779,237 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,117,167  1,052,649 

Grand  Total  .  3,979,885  3,925,616 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,940,539  1,746,361 

News-Tribune-S  .  560,061  672,946 

Grand  Total  .  2,500,600  2,419,307 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,532,917  2,449,376 

tTribune-S  .  800,711  865,501 

Times-e  1,656,799  1,502,198 

Grand  Total  .  4,990,427  4,817,075 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Tribune-m  1966—2,532,917  includes  166,608 
lines;  1965—2.449,376  includes  108,146  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Grand  Total  .  3,887,072 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only.  All  newspaper  not  published  De¬ 
cember  I  to  December  31,  1966  due  to 
st’ike  conditions. 


1966  1965 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  ft  Mail-m  .  1,516,673  1,478,881 

«^Telegram-e  .  . .  2,416,436  2,358,258 

Star-e  .  2,646,083  2,524,395 

Grand  Total  6,579,192  6,361,534 

NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage,  and  Star-e  Globe  ft 
Mail-m  include  Rotogravure  sections  lin¬ 
age. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,326,619  1,369,614 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ...  689,779  662,180 

Trentonian-m  .  1,039,586  1,044,603 

Grand  Total  .  3,055,984  3,076,397 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY,  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  1,620,804  1,393,704 
NOTE:  Racord-m  ft  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  2,117,389  2,078,110 

World-m  .  2,206,996  2,087,977 

World-S  .  743,399  786,482 

Grand  Total  . . .  5,067,784  4,952,569 

UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  961,002  954,988 

UTICA.  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ..  1,029,442  1,002,229 
•Observer  Dispatch-S  . .  472.683  411,769 

Press-m  .  1,520,884  1,382.882 

Grand  Total  .  3,023,009  2,796,880 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

News-e  .  1,482,977  1,518,691 

Post-m  .  4,310,707  3,997,417 

§Post-S  .  1,544,316  1,613,680 

Star-e  .  2,664,409  2,791,018 

tStar-S  .  900,798  1,089,877 

Grand  Total  . 10,903,207  11,010,683 

WATER8URY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,563,775  1,556,705 

Republican  s  .  596,482  569,621 

Grand  Total  .  2.160.257  2,126,326 

NOTE:  American-e  ft  Republican-m,  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  American-e 
only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  ..  1,143,478  1,089,396 
Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,262,024  1,170,576 
New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  1,258,766  1,213,561 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-a  .  1,180,001  1,119,261 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  1,046,183  956,858 

Port  Chaster  Item-a  ...  1,329,076  1,272,669 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,103,351  1,038,126 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,508,526  1,430,913 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,501,821  1,499,566 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  1,274,083  1,217,762 

Grand  Total  . 12,607,309  12.008,688 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  2,037,877  1,897,571 

Baacon-a  .  1,066,104  1,119,642 

tEagle  ft  Beacon-S  ....  580,143  645,031 

Grand  Total  .  3,684,124  3,662,244 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Eagla-m  1966—2.037.877  includes  41,920 
lines.  Eagle  ft  Baacon-S  1966 — 580,143  in¬ 
cludes  38,765  lines. 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,702,678  1,601,090 

Sentinal-a  .  1,597,104  1,549,037 

Journal  ft  Sentinel-S  506,480  542,895 

Grand  Total  .  3,806,262  3,693,022 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  642,193  619,299 

Talegram-m  .  1,002,350  973,952 

Gazatta-e  .  1,233,732  1,284,828 

Grand  Total  .  2,878,275  2,878,079 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Talagram-m  1966 — 1,002,350  includes  41,722 
lines;  1965—973,952  includes  77,849  lines. 
GazeHe-e  1966—1,233,732  includes  37,203 
lines;  1965—1,284,828  includes  75,287  lines. 

EDITOR  &  PUI 


1966  IfK 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,940,544  1.762127 

§Vindicator-S  .  976,674  I,003[07| 

Grand  Total  .  2,917,218  2,765, Iff 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American-Naws-e  .  466,998  410  921 

American-News-S  .  225,666  21674) 

Grand  Total  .  692,664  427,474 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,286,404  1,313,123 

ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA 

News-d  .  352,114  455,112 

News-S  132,566  110,530 

Grand  Total  .  484.680  545,442 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescant-e  .  1,169.532  1,188  34) 

Post-Crescant-S  .  358,050  388734 

Grand  Total  .  1,527,582  1,576,4)4 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 
Pantagraph-AII  Day  S  . .  1,632,652  989.044 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,185,145  1,070.106 

CANTON,  OHI<) 

Repository-a  .  2,129,638  2,070,944 

Repository-S  .  608,986  681,75) 

Grand  Total  .  2.738,624  2,752,722 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-a  —  558,224 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  .  .  22l]424 

Grand  Total  .  — •  809,44) 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

•  Strike — Publication  suspended. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-a  .  831,922  731,549 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  1,171,562  1,250,354 

Courier-S  .  437,248  406,862 

Grand  Total  .  1.608,810  1,657,236 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

GazeHe-,m  .  1,263,976  1,194,452 

Mail-e  .  1,220,730  1,260,910 

Gazette  Mail-S  .  359,884  457,450 

Grand  Total  .  2,844,590  2,912,612 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  PARADE  linage 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazetta-a  .  1,359,607  1,366,599 

CORPUS  CHRIST),  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,909,152  1,787,590 

Times-e  .  1,822,072  1,716,946 

C2aller-Times-S  .  562,240  534,310 

Grand  Total  .  4,293,464  4,036,646 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  ft  Timas- 
Star-e  .  857,626  813,006 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1,256,290  1,221,724 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Timas-Democrat-m  _  1,306,354  1,131,270 

Timas-Democrat-a  .  1,557,024  1,416,506 

Timas-Democrat-S  .  509,166  499,422 

Grand  Total  .  3,372,544  3,054,196 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  .  1,032,598  1,031,062 

News-Journal-S  .  322,130  293,244 

Journal-m  .  1,120,774  1,074,630 

Grand  Total  .  2.475,502  2,391,936 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  ft  Review-ma  ..  1,447,628  l,49l,tt 

Herald  ft  Review-S _  530,824  552,396 

Grand  Total  .  1,978,452  2,043.660 
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1965 


1966  1965 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journdl*6  .  677,698  680,764 

Journal-S  .  221.816  223,510 

Grand  Total  .  899,514  904,274 

Dots  not  includt  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL. 

Inttlligtncer-t  .  304,668  311,640 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun  tS  ex  sat  .  1,085,666  1,065,302 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Htrald-eS  .  1,145,970  1,081,105 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Pitriot-m  .  1,523,424  1,492,190 

•Patriot-News-S  .  552.272  554,204 

Grand  Total  .  2,075.696  2.046.394 

‘Dots  not  Includt  PARADE. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gaiettt-a  .  818,286  860,188 


680,764  Rtcord-m 
223,510  Journal-a 


1966  1965 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

.  1,228,528  1,179,847 

1,048.082  1,021,678 

otal  .  2,276,610  2,201,525 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Timas  Herald-Racord-m  1,066,506  1,089,802 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-a  .  1,494.666  1,426,684 

Dispatch-a  .  1,630,580  1,545,012 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Post-a  668,633  653,534 

Dominion-Naws-m  668,633  653,534 

Dominion-Post-S  254,739  208,432 

Grand  Total  1,592,005  1,515,500 

NEWARK.  OHIO 

Advocata-a  .  1,533,182  1,583,484 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Harald-a  .  1,179,513  1,160,547 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA.  . .  . 

Advartiser-a  . .  I'?””!  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Harald-Di$patch-m  _  1,177,771  1,134,602  _ 

Harald-Advartisar-S  ...  371,239  386,912  ‘^^T-a  .  1,376,669  1,275,603 


Grand  Total  . 


2,622,401  2,598,391 


HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Timas-a  .  1,445,752  1,322,300 

Timas-S  .  529,167  545,552 


NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1,208,568  1,116,774 


322,300  NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

545,552  Talagraph-Bullatin-a  ....  689,122  689,724 


Grand  Total  .  1,974,919  1,867,852 

Doas  includa  PARADE. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 

Timas-a  .  678,818  689,752 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 
Timas-S  .  83,286  68,446 


'  OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  1,398,534  1,294,252 
Standard-Examinar-S  378,082  417,286 

689  752  Grand  Total  .  1,776,616  1,711,538 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,794  linas 
68,446  (1966);  15,750  linas  (1965). 


Grand  Total  .  762,104  758,198 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribuna-Daanocrat- 

All  Day  .  1,288,182  1,279,929 

KINNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND. 

WASH. 


OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  .  703,751  635,971 

Naws-Harald-t  .  581,455  511,718 

Grand  Total  .  1,285,206  1,147,689 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

Star-m  .  668,206  711,578 


Tri-City-Harald-a  .  772,856  900,368  »™r-m  .  aea.xua 

Tri-City-Harald-S  .  288,449  270,375 

-  -  PADUCAH.  KY. 

Grand  Total  .  1,061,305  1,170,743  Sun-Dtmocrat-a  .  941,976 

Dots  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Sun-Damocrat-S  .  288,078 


KENOSHA,  Wise. 

Naws-a  .  1,601,754  1,597,134 

KINGSTON,  N.Y. 


KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,094,870 

Tribuna-S  .  296,996 


Grand  Total  .  1,391,866  1,192,604 

Doas  not  includa  29,291  (1966)  lints; 
26.0M  (1965)  lints.  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

LAKELAND,  FLA. 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Btrkshirt  Eagit-a  _  1,166,956 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.Y. 


Ladgar-aS  A  sat  m  .  1,349,110  1,243,858 


LA  SALLE,  ILL. 


PORT  JERVIS,  N.Y. 


Naws-Tribuna-a  .  833,222  798,956  Union-GaiaHa-a  .  289,422 


LINCOLN,  NEBR. 


PORTLAND,  ME. 


Grand  Total  .  3,041,057  3,038,814 

Includas  PARADE  20,249  lints  (1966); 
16,545  lints  (1965). 


LOCKPORT,  N.Y.  . . 

Union-Sun  A  Journal-t  791,840  780,346  POUGHKEEPSIE  N  Y 

LOUISVILLE.  KY.  Journal-a  .  1,470.469  1,378,965 

Couriar-Joumal-m  ...  1,639,290  1  522,586  Journal-S  .  576,079  503,155 

Couriar-Journal-S  .  1,060,102  1,089,092  -  - 

Timas-a  .  2,200,751  2,187,693  Grand  Total  .  2,046,548  1,882,120 

-  .  -  ,  ,  ■  Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,376  linas 

Grand  Total  .  4,900,143  4,799,371  (1966);  15,749  linas  (1965). 

NOTE;  Abova  linagt  Is  actual  li  naga 
convartad  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display  QUINCY,  ILL. 


b  publishad  on  6-column  basis  and  classi- 
ntd  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Timas-t .  1,769,362  1,655,150 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,853,502  1,693,167 

Stata  Journal-S  .  611,772  598,045 


QUINCY,  ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  .  769,524 

Htrald-Whig-S  .  298,270 

Grand  Total  .  1,067,794 


RAPID  CITY.  S.D. 

Total .  4,234,636  3,946,362  jruMal'-s K 

Includas  PARADE  16,884  lints  (1966);  - 

15.176  lints  (1965).  Grand  Total .  1,106,280 
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1966 

1965 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

1,028,314 

971,278 

Journal-S  . 

350,980 

367,388 

Gazattt-e 

1 ,295,490 

1,248,492 

Grand  Total  . 

2,674,784 

2,587,158 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timts-Dispatch-m  . 

1,960,191 

1,969,894 

News  Laader-e  . 

1.882.675 

1,961,236 

Tim«s-Dispa1ch-S  . 

1,021,487 

1,032,140 

Grand  Total  . 

4,864,353 

4,963,270 

RUTLAND, 

,  VT. 

Herald-m  . 

788,921 

716,762 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statasman-m  . . 

1,251,614 

1,127,315 

Oregon  Statesman-S  ... 

298,624 

340,766 

Capital  Journal-a  . 

1,449,140 

1,335,761 

Grand  Total  . 

2,999,378 

2,803,842 

SALISBURY 

,  N.C. 

Post-e  . 

861,546 

908,236 

Post  s  . 

321,902 

220,892 

Grand  Total  . 

1,183,448 

1,129,128 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

973,518 

923,860 

Argus-Laadar-S  . 

283,808 

339,346 

Grand  Total  . 

1,257,326 

1,263,206 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Pocono  Racord-m 

623,560 

675,850 

SUPERIOR. 

Wise. 

Tele9ram*e  . 

526,915 

565,936 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star>m  . . . . 

1,093,246 

753,844 

Trib'ina-a  . 

1,144,850 

828,968 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

575.988 

537,628 

Grand  Total  . 

2,814,084 

2,120,440 

4ILY  WEEKLY.  Sun-Dtmocrat-S  .  288,078  342,006 

(Vise.  Grand  Total  .  1,230,054  1,205.792 

1,601,754  1,597,134 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

N.Y.  Commtrcial-t  .  883,386  855,694 

1,357,230  1,180,620  Commtrcial-S  .  236,782  256,956 

IND.  Grand  Total  .  1,120,168  1,112,650 

1094  870  968,128  Dots  not  includa  28,868  linas  FAMILY 

224,476  WEEKLY. 


r  I  GOT  m 

A  NEW  JOB  N 
THROUGH  AN  E&Pj 
CLASSIFIED  / 

AD.  in 


5tar-m  .  1,363,922  1,290,840  Prtss  Htrald-m  .  1,021,252  1,030,208 

Journal-a  .  1,249,969  1,256,059  Exprass-a  .  876,479  979,570 

Journal  A  Star-S  .  406,917  475,370  Talagram-S  .  446,992  424,673 


Grand  Total  2,344,723  2,434,411 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  .  1,431,444  1,272,838 


1966 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  1,505,728  1,269,212 

Stata  Journal-a  .  1,113,758  1,056,583 

Capita  l-Journal-S  .  384,862*  386,319 

Grand  Total  .  3,004,348*  2,712,114 

‘Includes  19,193  linas  PARADE. 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  2,040,945  1,810,854 

5tar.S  .  478,891  446,071 

Citizan-e  2,350,369  2.127,829 

Grand  Total  4,870,205  4,384,754 

NOTE:  PARADE  linage  not  included  in 
1965  figures;  but  are  included  in  1966 
figures. 

VICTORIA.  TEXAS 

Advocate-m  ...  728,910  673,204 

Advocate-S  166,558  207,144 

Grand  Total  .  895,468  880,348 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,661,800  1,603.462 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Naws-Journal-ma  .  2,470,981  2,347,916 

WOONSOCKET.  R.l. 

Call-t  .  1,059,422  1,094,529 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-t  .  2,193,336  2,261,042 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  2,045,108  1,965,829 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-a  .  2,443,271  2,427.340 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-t  .  2,109,491  2,014,512 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


THAT'S 

SHOW 

BIZ! 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . Zip . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . 

n  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


GENERAL,  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 

DECEMBER  AND  YEAR  1966  vs  1965 


(14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


DECEMBER 

YEAR 

1966  vs  1965 

1966  vs  1965 

GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

—  9.5 

20.1 

—  1.5 

8.8 

Foods . . 

-k  10.4 

10.8 

+  3.5 

9.5 

Baby  Foods  .  . 

—  22.9 

0.1 

+  3.8 

0.2 

Balling  Products  . 

.  -H20.2 

1.3 

—  3.9 

0.9 

Beverages  .  .  .  . 

.  —  17.4 

1.7 

+  12.8 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  .  . . 

.  —  33.7 

0.2 

—  6.3 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

—  5.2 

0.7 

+  41.4 

0.8 

Dairy  Products . 

.  +11.2 

1.5 

+  11.7 

1.3 

Frozen  Foods  . 

.  +  36.9 

1.6 

—  4.5 

0.9 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

.  —  1.5 

1.2 

—  19.4 

0.9 

Industrial . 

+  14.5 

1.7 

+  12.4 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

+  26.4 

1.0 

+  7.5 

1.5 

Medical  . 

—  17.6 

1.0 

—  3.4 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . . 

—  0.6 

3.8 

—  0.4 

3.4 

Publishing  &  Media . 

+  5.8 

8.7 

+  6.7 

9.1 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs . 

.  +  31.2 

4.1 

+  37.8 

2.5 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . 

—  29.4 

2.2 

+  10.9 

0.8 

Tobacco  . 

+  140.1 

1.9 

+  76.0 

2.0 

Toilet  Requisites 

—  28.3 

2.1 

+  11.4 

1.6 

Dentifrices 

-  34.2 

0.2 

+  26.9 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

+  9.4 

1.0 

+  71.2 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

—  24.0 

0.7 

—  7.5 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

+  1014.9 

0.1 

+  5.1 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

.  +  9.6 

7.4 

—  1.3 

9.7 

Airways  . 

+  10.7 

5.0 

—  1.0 

6.3 

Bus  Lines  . 

+  41.3 

0.3 

+  8.9 

04 

Railroads  . 

+  2.4 

0.5 

—  0.1 

0.7 

Seamships . 

+  6.9 

0.8 

—  2.3 

l.l 

Tours  . 

—  5.8 

0.7 

+  2.7 

1.0 

Wearing  Apparel . 

+  20.1 

0.6 

—  6.1 

1.3 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

+  24.7 

1.6 

+  13.1 

1.9 

Passenger  Cars — New . 

—  10.5 

8.3 

+  18.2 

15.5 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  —  4.9 

1.6 

—  7.8 

2.2 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

+  19.1 

0.2 

+  21.5 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES 


TOTAL  GENERAL  .  +  1.2  71.5  +  7.5  62.9 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  .  —  3.5  28.5  +  7.4  37.1 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  .  -  0.2  100.0  +  7.5  100.0 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

New  Phone  Unit  Lets 
Calls  Come  Through 

By  Stan  Finsness 

(iAM,  Providenre  Journal  and  Riilirlin 


Dec.  Linage 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


1965 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  715,891  755,473 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,353,657  2,118,892 

NORTH  BAT,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  723,792  715,755 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien.*  .  2,209,223  2,193,064 

Le  Dro!t-e .  1,133,342  1,073,231 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,535,771  1,569,692 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoeni«.a  .  1,194,740  1,162,445 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Cape  Breton  Post.e  ...  1,144,493  1,279,285 

VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  2,602,646  2,597,582 

Province-m  .  1.314,739  1,375,115 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,471,720  1.440,349 

A.L.S.  liaege  reports,  page  SO. 
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RESULT  STORY 

You  can  do  almost  anything 
with  those  Classified  ads !  Here’s 
a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Watertoum  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times, 
brought  to  our  attention  by 
CAM  Bill  Saiff: 

It  Pays  to  Advertise 

A  local  lady,  who  shall  remain 
nameless,  has  brought  to  our 
attention  the  fact  that  on  Tues¬ 
day,  following  the  three-day 
New  Year’s  weekend  menu  of 
eight  football  games,  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  woman  placed  a  Classi¬ 
fied  ad  in  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean.  In  it  she  offered  for 
sale  her  husband  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  set. 

And,  much  to  her  surprise 
(but  not  to  ours  here  at  The 
Times),  she  received  a  large 
number  of  calls  and  inquiries  in 
answer  to  her  advertisement. 
The  best  offer  she  had  was  $200 
for  the  two  of  them  together. 

As  the  Times  has  long  con¬ 
tended:  “Classified  ads  bring  re¬ 
sults.” 


“It’s  SO  ea.sy  to  place  a  Want 
Ad  ...  ” 

“Hell,  they  couldn’t  reach 
us!”  These  were  the  words  of 
Charles  Moel,  CAM  of  the  70,- 
000-circulation  Gazette,  pub¬ 
lished  evenings  and  Sunday  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  lovra. 

Charlie  has  been  coordinator 
of  a  complete  changeover  in  the 
newspaper’s  telephone  commun¬ 
ications  system  that  started 
with  a  six-week  study,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  months  of  instal¬ 
lation  w’ork  and  culminated  in  a 
100-unit  Centrex.  Previously, 
Centrex  w'as  available  only  to 
firms  with  200  or  more  tele¬ 
phones. 

“We  knew  we  were  in  the 
communications  business,”  he 
remarked,  “but  people  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  difficult  time  communicat¬ 
ing  with  us!”  Remarks  were  be¬ 
ing  heard  like,  “It  rang  18  times 
before  your  operator  an.swered,” 
or  “I  wanted  this  ad  in  today’s 
paper,  but  all  your  lines  were 
busy  yesterday.” 

The  telephone  company’s  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  an  average  of 
1.265  calls  a  day  were  funneling 
through  the  newspaper’s  one- 
position  switchboard,  and  at 
critical  times,  all  lines  were  tied 
up.  An  average  of  50  calls  a  day 
were  being  “lost”. 

The  Classified  Department 
entered  strongly  into  the  con¬ 
gestion  problem:  67%  of  the  in¬ 
coming  calls  went  to  three  de¬ 
partments.  Classified  got  one- 
third  of  all  incoming  calls,  with 
19%  going  to  circulation  and 
15%  to  display  advertising. 

With  Centrex  II,  incoming 
calls  are  dialed  directly  to  Call 
Distributor  stations  or  button- 
equipped  telephones  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  main  divisions.  The  Gazette 
now  has  four  separate  numbers 
—  one  for  news  and  general  in¬ 
formation,  one  for  circulation, 
one  for  Classified,  another  for 
display  and  general  advertising, 
plus  a  separate  number  for  a 
suburban  office. 

Now  all  incoming  calls  can 
be  dialed  direct,  but  can  also  be 
reached  through  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  new  push-button  console 
that  has  replaced  the  cord 
switchboard.  Any  station  can 
dial  direct  on  outgoing  calls  and 
each  extension  number  is  on 
automatic  long  distance  billing. 


In  coming  calls  can  bo  trans¬ 
ferred  without  operator  assist¬ 
ance.  Conference  calls  between 
the  caller,  the  person  called  and 
another  Gazette  employe  can 
also  be  made  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  switchboard. 

Within  a  month  of  operation, 
55%  of  incoming  calls  were  by¬ 
passing  the  switchboard.  Incom¬ 
ing  and  outgoing  calls  were 
speeded  up  considerably,  with  a 
vast  improvement  in  service  to 
customers. 

Moel  said  the  Centrex  II  sys¬ 
tem  W’as  installed  at  less  cost 
than  Automatic  Call  Distributor 
equipment  or  the  cost  of  en¬ 
larging  and  staffing  the  PBX. 

*  4  4 

RULES  ARE  BROKEN 

Multiple  column  Classified, 
without  cuts  or  borders,  is  now 
available  to  employment  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 

Along  with  the  announcement, 
sent  out  by  Sunpapers  CAM 
John  R.  Murrow,  advertising 
agencies  and  employment  adver¬ 
tisers  received  a  14-page  book¬ 
let  with  type  sizes  and  ad  styles 
and  a  good  amount  of  “how  to” 
instructions  on  writing  the  bet¬ 
ter  ads  needed  in  today’s  em¬ 
ployment  market. 

While  most  newspapers  rfr 
quire  that  an  ad  must  be  as 
many  inches  deep  as  columns 
wide,  the  Sun’s  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  go  a  little  deeper: 

2  X  28,  3  X  56,  4  X  84,  5  x  112, 

6  X  140,  7  X  140  and  8  x  150. 

♦  «  « 

THE  MlUAONTH  AD 

December  28,  1966  was  THE 
day  for  CAM  George  Varner 
and  his  Classified  staff.  On  that  ^ 
day,  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  ran  its  millionth 
Classified  ad. 

The  News  had  a  65,549  ad 
(6%)  increase  in  1966  running 
1,005,917  ads  compared  to  940,- 
368  in  1965.  Linage  was  up 
6.7%  —  8,474,256  in  1966  com¬ 
pared  to  7,931,179  in  1965. 

Hitting  a  million  on  December 
28  is  cutting  it  pretty  fine,  but 
Leo  Kubiet,  CAM  of  the  Detroit 
News,  topped  it  by  seeing  the 
two  millionth  Classified  ad  run 
in  his  newspaper  on  Decembff 
31  writh  a  grand  total  for  the 
year  of  2,001,483. 
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riRCULATlON 

Records  Impounded, 
ABC  Expels  Member 


Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Mail,  said  this  week  that 
expulsion  of  the  Independent 
Publishing  Co.  from  charter 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  resulted  from  a 
situation  that  arose  out  of  tax 
I  litigation  with  the  government. 

The  ABC  Board  voted  to  expel 
the  Anderson  papers  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  bylaws.  One  count  was 
that  the  company  refused  an 
auditor  of  the  Bureau  full  access 
to  all  books  and  records  deemed 
necessary  to  verify  the  circula¬ 
tion  claimed  by  the  publisher.  A 
second  count  involved  violation 
of  a  probation  stipulated  by  the 
ABC  directors  in  connection 
with  a  hearing  held  Jan.  14, 
1966.  The  company  was  found 
guilty  of  charges  filed  by  the 
Managing  Director. 

More  than  a  majority  of  the 
entire  ABC  board  voted  in  the 
affirmative  on  the  motion  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  Anderson  company. 

Audit  Completed 

J.  D.  McCoy  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Independent  and 
Mail,  told  E&P  that  a  Bureau 
auditor,  J.  A.  Mitchell,  had  made 
a  complete  audit  Oct.  17-31, 
1966,  including  verification  of 
all  cash  receipts  covering  circu¬ 
lation.  The  audit  showing  more 
than  60,000  was  signed  by  Mit¬ 
chell  and  by  the  publisher,  Mc¬ 
Coy  said. 

The  1965  audit  gave  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  (morning)  52,708,  the 
Mail  (evening)  8,387,  and  Sun¬ 
day  Independent  (52,579). 

McCoy  stated  in  a  Jan.  4 
letter  addressed  to  Leo  H.  Smith, 
vicepresident  of  ABC,  that  the 
Mitchell  audit  “meets  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  appli¬ 
cable  rules  and  regulations.” 

^  “At  no  time,”  McCoy  stated, 
“was  he  denied  access  to  any 
records  that  we  considered  essen¬ 
tial  or  necessary  ...  We  shared 
Mitchell’s  surprise  when  several 
days  after  Oct.  31  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Anderson  and  said,  ‘I 
don’t  know  what  I  am  here  for, 
but  I  have  been  ordered  back  to 
await  instructions  from  Chi¬ 
cago.’  Later  in  the  day  he  was 
,  instructed  to  ‘demand  to  see  all 
accounting  records.’  ” 


invaded  the  privacy  of  our  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Hall  has  charged  the  tax 
agents  with  using  electronic 
eavesdropping  and  bugging 
equipment  on  his  phones. 

3  Proposals  Made 

“Due  to  these  circumstances,” 
McCoy  told  Smith,  “our  at¬ 
torneys  are  continuing  to  im¬ 
pound  many  of  our  records,  and 
have  issued  written  instructions 
that  no  general  financial  records 
are  to  be  opened  to  anyone.” 

McCoy  requested  ABC  to  (1) 
release  the  Mitchell  audit,  (2) 
accept  the  resignation  of  the 
Independent  and  Mail  with  the 
right  to  return  to  membership 
upon  an  audit  when  the  litiga¬ 
tion  ends,  or  (3)  continue  the 
status  quo  with  a  memorandum 
so  that  all  media  will  understand 
the  problems  encountered. 

The  Anderson  newspapers’ 
membership  dates  back  more 
than  40  years. 

ABC  officers  declined  to  com¬ 
ment. 

• 

Newspapers  Included 
In  Anti-Obscenity  Bill 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Fred  A.  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Cheyenne 
Newspapers,  has  alerted  the 
Wyoming  press  to  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  anti-obscenity  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  in  the  State 
Senate. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Dick 
Tobin,  w'ould  apply  the  Supreme 
Court’s  “prurient  interest”  doc¬ 
trine  to  any  book,  magazine, 
newspaper  or  other  printed  or 
WTitten  obscene  material  or  any 
picture,  etc.  disseminated  to 
minors  under  18  years  of  age. 
The  publication  could  be  pro¬ 
secuted  criminally  and,  upon 
conviction,  be  made  subject  to 
severe  penalties. 

• 

Circulation  Staff 

Oklahoma  City 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Tunes,  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ments  on  his  staff  as  follows: 
Stan  Dallman,  from  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  to  assistant 


Oregonian  Ends  Long 
Tradition  of  5c  Paper 

Portland,  Ore. 

Publisher  M.  J.  Frey  has  an¬ 
nounced  increases  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  news  stand  rates  of  the 
Oregonian.  The  subscription 
goes  up  about  a  penny  a  day,  a 
flat  30c  a  month  increase.  The 
Sunday  Oregonian  remains  20c, 
delivered  or  at  stands.  The  daily 
goes  to  a  dime  on  the  racks. 
Thus  the  Oregonian's  84-year- 
old  tradition  of  a  nickel  news¬ 
paper  ends. 

Also  going  to  10c  on  news 
stands,  but  keeping  its  same 
subscription  rate,  is  the  Oregon 
Journal,  the  evening  companion 
of  the  Oregonian. 


Color  Comics  Used 
To  Recruit  Carriers 

The  use  of  advertising  in  its 
Sunday  color  comics  section  to 
recruit  newspaperboys  has  pro¬ 
duced  favorable  results  for  the 
Detroit  News. 

A  one-third  page  feature  en¬ 
titled  “Yearning  to  Earn”  was 
created  and  produced  by  the 
News,  using  comic-strip  tech¬ 
nique. 

The  ad  ran  on  successive  Sun¬ 
days  in  January  and  included  a 
coupon  for  boys  to  mail  in  if 
they  were  interested  in  serving 
a  Detroit  News  route.  Inquiries 
were  acknowledged  immediately 
by  mail  and  the  names  then  dis¬ 
tributed  to  district  managers  for 
follow-up. 

“Results  were  very  encour¬ 
aging  and  we  intend  to  continue 
using  this  medium  in  our  car¬ 
rier-recruitment  efforts,”  said 
Glenn  P.  List,  News  circulation 
manager. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  to  Print 
Large-type  Weekly 

Beginning  March  16  the  New 
York  Times  will  publish  a 
weekly,  enlarged-type  edition  for 
people  with  impaired  vision.  The 
new  paper  will  consist  of  re¬ 
printed  selections  from  the  Stm- 
day  Times — news  review,  col¬ 
umnists,  entertainment  features 
and  a  crossword  puzzle. 

The  28-page  tabloid  will  be 
set  in  18  pt.  type  in  the  hot 
metal  process.  Original  plans  to 
blow  up  standard  pages  w’ere 
abandoned. 

Richard  Flaste  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  newsroom  to 
edit  the  special  edition.  Four 
sample  editions  will  be  run 
during  February,  and  all  pro¬ 
duction  work  for  the  regular 


Willingness 
To  Pay  15c 
Is  Growing 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

More  people  in  the  United 
States  today  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  time  say  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  their  paper  if  the 
price  went  to  15  cents. 

Eight  in  ten  persons,  79%,  in 
a  recent  Gallup  Poll  say  they 
w'ould  pay  15  cents.  This  marks 
a  continuous  increase  since  1957, 
when  the  figure  was  45%.  Four 
years  later,  in  1961,  it  had  risen 
to  68%.  By  1965,  it  was  77%. 

Announcing  the  results  of  the 
latest  poll,  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion  com¬ 
mented  as  follows: 

“Three  important  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  an  analysis 
of  the  survey  findings: 

“1.  The  basic  strength  of  the 
newspaper  in  today’s  highly 
competitive  world  is  again  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Certainly  the  acid  test 
of  any  product  is  whether  people 
are  willing  to  pay  more  money 
for  it. 

“2.  Added  millions  of  dollars 
in  circulation  revenue  are  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  of  the  nation, 
even  though  some  readers  who 
are  now  reading  two  or  three 
newspapers  say  they  would  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  newspapers 
they  receive.  A  total  of  18  per¬ 
cent,  in  the  most  recent  study, 
say  they  would  not  pay  15  cents. 
Experience  of  past  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  early  circulation 
losses  usually  are  recouped, 
after  price  increases  have  gone 
into  effect. 

“3.  Those  who  would  discon¬ 
tinue  are  found  largely  in  the 
groups  with  the  least  education 
and  the  least  income — the  poor¬ 
est  market  for  the  advertiser. 
Newspapers  have  their  greatest 
strength  with  persons  in  the 
highest  income  groups,  the  21  to 
50  age  group,  and  in  the  better 
educated  groups — three  areas 
where  television  is  relatively  the 
w'eakest  in  coverage.” 

• 

Stamp  for  ‘150th’ 

Edinburgh 

The  Scotsman,  the  first  U.K. 
newspaper  to  be  bought  by  Lord 
Thomson  on  his  arrival  here  12 
years  ago,  is  preparing  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  150th  anniversary  Jan. 
25.  To  mark  the  occasion,  the 
Postmaster-General  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  special  stamp.  It  will  be 


[  ABC  officials  knew,  McCoy  director;  F.  T.  McKey,  inde- 
continued,  that  the  Independent  pendent  and  farm  service  man- 
Publishing  Co.  was  in  the  midst  ager;  Jack  Langston,  state 
of  federal  tax  litigation  “in  agency  manager;  and  Hal 
which  agents  of  the  IRS  have  Young,  auxiliary  zone  manager. 
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editions  will  be  done  in  the  used  on  envelopes  posted  on 
Times  plant.  Jan.  25  with  the  anniversary 

Ben  Handleman  is  the  bus’-  editions,  which  will  contain 
ness  manager  and  A1  Martinez  articles  dealing  with  Scotland’s 
will  handle  production.  progress  over  150  years. 
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Column  Covers 
Women  Hair 
Styles,  Care 

A  new  column  for  women’s 
pagres  discusses  hairdressing 
problems. 


SYNDICATES 


New  West’s  Cowpokes 
Parodied  by  ‘Noon’ 


The  column:  “The  Head¬ 
hunter.” 

The  columnist:  William  F. 
Carter. 

The  format:  Weekly  column. 
The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  William 
F.  Carter,  4533  Verplanck  Place, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  rambunctious  modern  West¬ 
ern  cowpoke  who’s  never  rode  a 
horse  or  i-oped  a  steer,  but  who’s 
fast  to  break  up  a  place  with 
laughter,  will  hit  the  rough-and- 
ready  daily  comic  strip  range 
soon. 


Mel  Heimer 


The  cartoon:  “Noon.” 

The  cartoonist:  Rowland  Wil¬ 
son. 

The  format:  Daily  strip  in 
four  or  five  columns. 

The  release:  March  6. 

The  distributor:  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


The  column  is  appearing  in 
five  newspapers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington. 

Coif  C'.reator 

William  Carter  formerly  was 
a  hairdresser  in  Pasadena, 

Calif.,  and  with  Antoine’s  in 

Twenty  cents’  worth  o’oil  an’ 

From  that  first  episode, 

Noon  has  plenty  o’  gas — high- 
powered  gas,  too — to  run  him  on 
and  on  with  a  laugh  at  the  end 
of  every 

Rowland  W’ilson  was  born  in 
Dallas  (1930)  and  began  to  ^ 

draw  before  he  could  read  or 
write.  He  entered  the  University 
of  Texas  as  an  art  major  in  K 

1948  and  began  drawing  car-  ||  ^ 

toons  and  contributing  to  the  ^ 

Texas  Ranger,  student  humor 

Much  of  Wilson’s  early 
reflected  in  Noon.  As  a 
he  was  fascinated  with  the  West 

and  spent  much  time  traveling  William  F.  Carter 

through  and  working  in  Texas’ 

“one-horse”  towns.  These  ham-  New  York  City  and  he  is  now 
lets  served  as  his  inspiration  for  manager  of  Jelleff’s  Beauty 
Duck  Fit.  Salon,  Falls  Church,  Va.  He  is 

Noon  Ringle  is  a  modern-day  After  earning  a  bachelor’s  credited  with  creating  the  Raised  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  he 

M’esterner  with  a  hell-raising  degree,  M’ilson  came  to  New  “Sorceress  Coif.”  was  a  suburban  correspondent 

nature  and  a  lovable  grin.  Some  York,  where  he  did  graduate  “My  column  is  not  overly  for  Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argiu 

of  his  wdnsome  fellow  residents  work  in  art  history  at  Columbia  scientific  or  technical,  but  it  is  at  the  age  of  14.  He  graduated 

of  Duck  Fit  are  Sue-Sue  Love-  University.  Here  he  met  and  designed  to  convey  every  bit  of  from  Yonkers  High  School  of 

song.  Noon’s  dream  girl;  Widder  married  his  wife,  Elaine.  They  knowledge  at  my  disposal  so  Commerce  (where  he  was  elected 

Lov^esong,  toughest  lawman  since  returned  to  Dallas,  where  he  readers  will  better  understand  “most  popular  boy”)  and  at- 
Wyatt  Earp;  Joe  Zero,  Noon’s  worked  as  an  animator  for  tv  the  reasons  for  formulas  I  give,”  tended  New  York  University  <» 
sidekick;  Granddaddy  Ringle,  commercials  until  he  was  he  said.  a  scholarship.  He  had  won  two 

who  at  100  plus  is  still  on  the  drafted.  He  was  stationed  in  “I  hope  in  this  way  to  help  scholarships,  the  other  to  Pratt 
lookout  for  renegade  Indians;  Texas  for  most  of  two  years,  but  women  to  achieve  a  better  under-  Institute  but  he  decided  on  a 
Old  Doc  Hamper,  an  eminent  served  in  Europe  just  before  his  standing  of  their  hair  and  there-  career  in  journalism  rather  than 
former  M.D.  who  will  remove  discharge.  He  remained  there  as  by  make  their  daily  hair  care  a  art. 

two  slugs  for  the  price  of  one;  a  civilian  for  a  year  and  he  and  little  easier  for  them.”  Heimer  worked  for  the  West- 

Uncle  Crudesnoot,  whose  sensi-  his  wife  traveled  by  car.  The  columnist  said  he  answers  Chester  County  newspapers  as 

tive  snout  has  sniffed  out  a  slew  He  served  as  art  director  with  readers’  questions  by  writing  sports  writer,  political  and  police 

of  oil  wells.  a  New  York  advertising  agency  them  individual  letters  at  no  cost  reporter,  school-page  editor,  and 

The  first  day’s  strip  has  Noon  and  sold  cartoons  to  magazines,  when  return  envelopes  are  sent  night  city  editor.  Then  he  was 
pull  his  jeep  into  a  filling  sta-  A  collection  of  his  cartoons,  him.  He  said  some  readers’  for  four  years  on  rewrite  and 
tion  with  the  demand:  “Fill  ’er  “The  Whites  of  Their  Eyes”  questions  are  answered  in  the  features  for  the  New  York 
up,  Roy!  Tw’o  bits’ worth!”  The  (Dutton) ,  was  published  in  1963.  column.  World-Telegram.  In  1944  he 

station  worker  asks:  “You  come  Rowland  and  Elaine  live  in  Two  laboratories  work  with  went  to  King  Features’ SaturdiHf 
in  here  fer  two  bits’  worth  o’  Weston,  Conn.,  with  their  four  the  columnist  on  technical  ques-  Home  Magazine.  He  started  “My 
gas?”  Noon  replies:  “Heck  naw!  daughters.  tions  dealing  with  hair  stylings.  New  York”  in  1947. 


Rowland  Wilson 


Mel  Heimer,  who  has  written 
s  “My  New  York”  column  for 


This  new  comic  strip  is  a  rip¬ 
roaring  look  at  a  self-styled 
hero’s  riotous  adventures  in 
Duck  Fit,  the  town  that’s  the 


VA  HAVEf 


foremost  relic  of  the  Old  West. 
It  offers  a  winning  combination 
of  hilarity  and  excitement,  a 
continuity  strip  with  a  laugh  a 
day. 
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SYNDICATES 

Stayskal  Lampoons 
Current  Happenings 


A  small  topical  and  funny  edi¬ 
torial  pagre  cartoon  that  now  de¬ 
lights  readers  of  Chicago’s 
American  is  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  throughout  the  country. 

The  cartoonist:  Wayne  Stay¬ 
skal. 

The  format:  Two-column 
panel  daily. 

The  release :  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

A  serious  editorial  idea  is 
taken  by  the  cartoonist,  who 
then  underscores  it  with  telling 
humor  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  That’s  the  Stayskal 
style. 

Current  Coninienlary 

The  cartoonist’s  bittersweet 
commentary  on  the  world  of  poli¬ 
tical  news  and  ideas  presently 


'No  thanks  ...  I  read  it  in  the 
newspapers.' 

earns  attention  on  the  editorial 
page  of  Chicago’s  American.  The 
cartoonist  has  a  way  of  finding 
genuine  humor  in  serious  affairs 
that  currently  command  front 
page  headlines. 

One  panel  has  an  LBJ  polls¬ 
ter  calling  at  a  house  only  to 
meet  a  man  emerging  with  a 
briefcase  reading  “R.  Kennedy 
Popularity  Poll.”  The  latter  re¬ 
marks:  ‘‘I’m  glad  you  caught 
me  ...  I  was  just  leaving  for 
work.”  Two  explorers  reach  a 
fountain  in  a  jungle  and  one 
remarks:  “Here’s  proof  it’s 
really  the  fountain  of  youth, 
professor  ...  a  torn  up  medicare 
card.” 

Some  Samples 

A  robber  with  a  gun  in  a  store 
where  a  newspaper  is  displayed 
with  headline  “Food  At  All-Time 
High”  demands:  “Hand  over  a 
quart  of  milk,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
a  ...”  A  psychiatrist  who  re- 
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Wayne  Stayskal 


sembles  Hubert  Humphrey  is 
interviewing  a  man  on  a  couch 
who  resembles  Bobby  Kennedy, 
and  remarks:  “Your  problem  of 
resembling  Bobby  Kennedy  isn’t 
so  bad,  Mr.  Frimley  ...  it  could 
be  worse.” 

Wayne  Stayskal  was  born 
(1931)  and  raised  in  Chicago 
and  served  in  the  Air  Force  four 
years,  stationed  in  Texas, 
France  and  Florida.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  worked  in  com¬ 
mercial  art  a  year. 

He  joined  Chicago’s  American 
in  1957  and  drew  cartoons  for 
columns,  tv  covers  and  did  mag¬ 
azine  layouts.  He  was  named 
Vaughn  Shoemaker’s  assistant 
in  1962  and  drew  weekend  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons.  He  started  his 
present  series  in  September  of 
1964. 

• 

Parents  Feature  Has 
New  Writer,  Artist 

The  women’s  page  feature, 
“Points  For  Parents,”  a  standby 
for  years,  has  been  up-dated 
with  a  new  writer,  a  new  artist 
and  a  new  look. 

The  writer  is  Mary  Bryson,  a 
Drake  University  graduate,  who 
has  been  with  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  since  1937,  for 
the  last  15  years  as  home  fur¬ 
nishings  editor. 

The  artist  is  Cathy  Miller, 
who  was  trained  at  the  Kansas 
City  Art  Institute  and  who  for¬ 
merly  was  a  fashion  artist.  She’s 
the  wife  of  Frank  Miller,  the 
Des  Moines  Register’s  editorial 
cartoonist. 

Mrs.  Bryson  and  Mrs.  Miller 
are  neighbors  and  both  have 
several  children.  The  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  distrib¬ 
utes  “Points  For  Parents.” 
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Richard  V.  Happel  observes  in 
his  “Notes  and  Footnotes”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle:  “When  you 
stop  to  think  of  it,  Dagwood  and 
Blondie  in  the  comic  strip, 
‘Blondie,’  which  for  years  has 
appeared  in  the  Eagle  and 
countless  other  papers,  are  the 
most  human-acting  of  all  comic 
strip  characters.  Chic  Young, 
who  draws  them,  never  altered 
that  theme,  which  may  be  the 
reason  for  their  continued  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Oswald  Jacoby,  bridge  cham¬ 
pion,  and  his  son,  Jim,  also  a 
top-ranking  player,  have  com¬ 
bined  their  tournament-winning 
techniques  and  writing  abilities 
in  a  new  book,  “Win  at  Bridge 
With  Jacoby  &  Son”  (Putnam’s. 
$4.95).  Their  newspaper  column 
with  the  same  title  is  distributed 
by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

• 

More  Newspapers  Add 
Features  About  Law 

The  list  of  newspapers  using  a 
public  service  column  that  deals 
with  legal  questions  is  growing. 

Both  dailies  and  weeklies  are 
running  either  the  long  version 
or  the  short  one,  the  committee 
on  public  information  reported 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week  in  New  York  City. 

The  “Living  Under  Law” 
column  appeared  in  243  weekly 
newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  800,000.  That  was  44 
more  papers  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

“It’s  the  Law,”  a  single  ques¬ 
tion  and  ansvrer,  prepared  by  the 
Bar  Association  committee,  ran 
in  50  dailies  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  more  than  1.4  mil¬ 
lion.  This  column  has  been 
offered  for  only  four  years. 


Caniff  Celebrates 
A  20th  Anniversary 

Chicago 

Milton  Caniff,  creator  of  the 
cartoon  “Steve  Canyon,”  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  recently  on 
the  occasion  of  the  20th  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  drawing  the  ad¬ 
venture  strip  for  the  late  Mar¬ 
shall  Field. 

Among  the  hosts  was  Marshall 
Field,  grandson  of  the  man 
Caniff  went  to  work  for  in  1947, 
and  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


D/S 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Detroit  News  Restyled 
In  8-Column  Format 


The  Detroit  News 


By  William  C.  Tremblay 

Detroit 

In  a  move  that  was  made  with 
few  hitches  and  at  nominal 
cost,  the  Detroit  News  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  dramatic  typo¬ 
graphical  changes. 

Of  some  changes,  the  most 
apparent  is  emphasis  on  hori¬ 
zontal  makeup  and  elimination 
of  column  rules,  coupled  with 
the  narrowing  of  column  widths 
from  11  to  lOYz  picas. 

Martin  S.  Heyden,  editor  of  the 
News,  said  the  only  reason  for 
the  changes  is  to  improve  read¬ 
ability  of  the  94-year-old  paper. 

“We  felt  that  many  of  our 
pages,  particularly  inside  the 
paper,  were  jammed  up  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  read,”  he  added.  “We 
considered  many  ways  to  correct 
this  —  some  were  drastic  —  and 
settled  on  the  eight-column 
page,  with  plenty  of  white  space,  ^ 
as  the  best  solution  for  us.  J 

“We  knew  that  the  content  of  ‘ 
our  paper  was  still  the  most  ^ 
important  thing,  but  felt  that  ^ 
we  needed  some  typographical  ^ 
changes  to  help  point  up  an 
already  outstanding  job  of  news  ^ 
coverage.”  J 

One  result  of  the  move  toward  ^ 
horizontal  makeup  is  a  marked  ^ 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Page  ^ 
One  stories  which  jump  to  in¬ 
side  pages. 

“Generally,”  Hayden  said,  “we  • 
try  to  lay  out  pages  so  that  • 
headlines  and  stories  are  ar-  • 
ranged  in  wide,  roomy  blocks,  < 
rather  than  in  narrow,  cramped 
vertical  lines  —  or  worse,  in  in-  | 
terrupted  zigzags.”  ( 

The  typographical  changes  i 
extend  throughout  the  paper. 

Century  Bold  remains  as  the  < 
basic  headline  type,  with  Spar-  ] 
tan  Bold  on  specialty  pages  and  < 
Spartan  Medium  on  the  women’s  1 
pages.  I 

Spartan  Black,  Garamond  and 
Coronet  were  eliminated  from  * 
headlines.  Also  eliminated  were 
decks  on  headlines  and  column  ! 
subheads.  Boldcap  paragraph  ' 
read-ins  have  replaced  subheads. 

Other  improvements  included  • 
the  standardization  of  cutlines, 
cut  sizes,  kickers  and  boxes. 
Benday  and  other  full  boxes  for-  ( 
merly  used  were  replaced  by  < 
coin  edge  rules.  1 

The  News’  publisher,  Peter  B.  i 
Clark,  and  Hayden  decided  late  i 
last  year  to  retain  Prof.  Edmund  i 
C.  Arnold  as  a  consultant  on  ’ 
typographical  changes. 


The  Detroit  News 


Full-Scale  State  Quiz 
on  Roads  Is  Ordered 


Habbi  ktforU  f'rmtf  fM 

Ho  Invites  I.BJ  to  Hanoi  Parley 


_  l.ai  Asks  15^i  Hike 
■  in  S«K-ial  Security 


Managun  Battle 
Killn  tifin  StnrtM 


The  old  .  .  . 

Among  alternative  changes 
which  were  considered,  but  not 
put  into  effect,  were  five,  six 
and  seven-column  pages.  It  was 
decided  that  the  eight-column 
page  was  the  most  practical, 
particularly  for  inside  pages. 

The  “new  look”  was  accom¬ 
plished  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks  with  a  minimum  of  prob¬ 
lems.  Editorial  and  composing 
room  personnel  worked  jointly 
on  the  project,  with  many  trial 
runs. 

Mechanically,  the  changeover 
involved  the  purchase  of  an 
adapting  device,  known  as  an 
indentor,  for  each  of  32  ma¬ 
chines  for  setting  body  type. 

These  included  eight  Inter¬ 
type  Monarchs,  six  Linotype 
Comets  and  all  the  specialty 
machines. 

A  new  headline  book  —  more 
of  a  typographical  guide  ex¬ 
plaining  the  newspaper’s  poli¬ 
cies  and  goals  —  was  written 
by  Paul  H.  Carman,  a  makeup 
and  copy  editor. 

The  changes  w’ere  introduced 
quietly  over  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  Only  when  the  column 
rules  were  eliminated  were  the 
improvements  publicized. 

J'School  Head  Resigns 

Bowtjng  Green,  Ohio 

The  resignation  of  Jesse  J. 
Currier,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University  for  25  years, 
was  announced  this  week.  He 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  admin¬ 
istrative  duties  so  he  could  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  teaching  and 
writing. 


.  .  .  and  the  new. 

2  More  to  Receive 
Ethridge  Fellowships 

Atlanta 

Two  West  Virginia  news¬ 
papermen  have  received  Mark 
Ethridge  Fellowships  for  an 
academic  year  of  study  to  start 
in  February. 

The  mid-term  awards  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  which  conducts  the 
Fellowship  program  under  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  go  to  Jim  Comstock  of 
Richwood  and  K.  W.  Lee  of 
Charleston.  They  will  bring  to 
nine  the  number  of  Southern 
journalists  enrolled  at  univer¬ 
sities  participating  in  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Project. 

Comstock,  editor  of  the  West 
Virginia  Hillbilly,  wdll  study 
Appalachian  culture  and  history 
at  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Lee,  a  native  of  Korea,  is  a 
civil  rights  reporter  for  the 
Charleston  Gazette.  He  plans  to 
examine  the  civil  rights  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  United  States  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

• 

16  Police  and  Firemen 
Win  Suit  Against  Paper 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Cowdes  Publishing  Co.  was 
ordered  recently  to  pay  16  mem¬ 
bers  and  former  members  of  the 
Spokane  Police  and  Fire  Depart¬ 
ments  $13,000  each. 

In  the  trial  before  a  jury  the 
plaintiffs  sought  $25,000  each, 
contending  they  were  damaged 
by  a  news  article  in  the  Oct.  24, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review. 

The  article  reported  on  a  law¬ 
suit  brought  by  the  assistant 
chief  of  police  and  the  police 
department  secretary  seeking  to 
restrain  use  of  funds  allegedly 
belonging  to  the  Policemen’s 
Union  to  help  promote  a  city 
charter-change  campaign. 
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Court  Approves 
Stock  Transaction 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  civil  suit  filed  against  Mal¬ 
heur  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus- 
Observer,  has  been  dismi.s.sed  in 
Federal  Court  here. 

District  Judge  John  E.  Kil¬ 
kenny  ruled  in  favor  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  William  F.  and  Made¬ 
line  MacKnight.  The  suit  had 
been  filed  by  former  business 
associates,  Larry  H.  and  Flor- 
ence  Robinson  of  Payette,  Idaho. 

In  the  decision.  Judge  Kil¬ 
kenny  stated  that  MacKnight 
and  the  other  shareholders  of 
the  publishing  firm  had  “exer¬ 
cised  honest,  sound  and  reason¬ 
able  business  judgment”  in 
voting  to  reduce  the  indebtedness 
of  the  company  by  issuing  an 
additional  10,000  shares  to  Mac¬ 
Knight  and  “the  record  cannot 
support  finding  either  actual  or 
constructive  fraud  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  defendants,  par¬ 
ticularly  MacKnight.” 

Kilkenny  said  it  was  his 
opinion  that  “sound  business 
judgment  dictated  that  the  cor¬ 
porate  indebtedness  to  Mac¬ 
Knight  be  substantially  reduced 
otherwise  necessary  capital 
could  not  be  obtained,”  and  that 
the  shares  which  were  trans¬ 
ferred  in  lieu  of  indebtedness 
had  no  value  in  excess  of  $1  a 
share. 

In  the  civil  action,  the  Robin¬ 
sons  had  stated  that  10,000 
shares  of  stock  were  sold  to 
MacKnight  for  $1  when  they 
were  alleged  to  be  worth  $4  a 
share.  They  had  asked  the  court 
to  nullify  the  sale  or  asked  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  for  the 
value  of  the  stock. 


New  Pension  Plan 
Arranged  with  Guild 

In  sessions  over  a  period  of  13 
months  a  trustee  committee 
worked  out  a  new  Pension  Plan 
which  covers  New  York  firm 
employes  who  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Guild  con¬ 
tract. 

One  feature  of  the  plan  is  an 
option  on  retirement  income. 
Employes  may  take  one-half  of 
the  total  value  of  their  pension 
in  cash  at  the  time  of  retire¬ 
ment.  The  rest  is  payable  in 
monthly  installments. 

The  Times  Company  contrib¬ 
uted  $600,000  and  the  employes 
added  $231,000  for  the  initial 
deposit  in  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  account.  The  Times’  con¬ 
tribution  for  1966  awaits  whu- 
pletion  of  payroll  data  for  the 
full  year. 
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Wire  Guild 
Ratifies 
AP  Contract 

Members  of  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  have  voted  acceptance  of 
the  two-year  contract  with  the 
Associated  Press  which  provides 
a  top  weekly  salary  of  $200  for 
reporters  and  photographers  in 
the  highest  categories  in  major 
bureaus  in  the  first  year  and 
$207  in  the  second.  The  previous 
(  top  was  $188.75. 

Ray  Mann,  administrator  of 
the  Wire  Guild — Local  222  of  the 
AFL-CIO  American  Nevrspaper 
Guild — said  the  pact  with  AP 
had  been  ratified  by  postal 
ballot,  555  members  voting  to 
accept,  216  for  rejection. 

The  contract  gives  AP  news¬ 
men  in  13  cities  a  minimum  of 
$200.  Newspaper  reporters  in 
five  cities — the  latest  two  being 
Denver  and  Stockton,  Calif. — 
have  a  $200  minimum  in  Guild 
contracts,  according  to  Guild 
records. 

The  WSG  negotiating  commit¬ 
tee  put  the  proposals  to  a  mem¬ 
bership  vote  without  recommen¬ 
dation  because  they  lacked  a 
union  .security  clause  and  did  not 
completely  remove  geographical 
differentials. 

Pay  Differential  Cut 

Ratification  of  the  contract 
lowers  the  pay  lag  between  Class 
1  and  Class  II  Bureaus  from 
$9.75  to  $5.  Top  minimums  in 
Class  II  cities  are  now  $194  and 
$202  in  the  second  year.  Pre¬ 
vious  top  minimums  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  were  $188.75  and  $179. 

All  employes  except  those  in 
the  newsman  and  photographer 
category  get  a  37 14 -hour  week. 
A  general  increase  applying  to 
all  categories  except  newsmen, 
photographers,  photoprinters, 
programmers  and  cable  attend¬ 
ants  ranges  from  $4  to  $7  this 
year  and  $3.25  to  $6  next  year. 

In  the  newsman-photographer 
I  category,  the  .starting  minimum 
»is  increased  by  $8  a  year  to 
$110.50  now  and  $118.50  next 
year,  and  in  an  equal  amount  in 
each  year  during  the  first  five 
years  on  stepup.  Photo  printers 
pro  to  a  top  minimum  of  $185 
this  year,  up  from  $178,  and  to 
$194  next  year. 

Merit  pay  for  the  newsman- 
photographer  group  whose  pay 
will  be  overtaken  by  minimum 
increases  will  be  maintained  up 
to  $7.50  in  each  year.  This  covers 
^  191  employes. 

I  WSG  describes  as  a  “major 
Prain,”  the  fact  that  AP  agreed 
to  limit  starting  times  (hours  of 
reporting  for  duty)  to  two  a 
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week  where  possible,  with  a 
maximum  of  three  and  payment 
of  a  $5  penalty  for  a  third  start¬ 
ing  time.  Call  back  pay  on  a  day 
off  was  raised  from  four  to  eight 
hours  at  the  time  and  a  half 
overtime  rate. 

• 

Sports  Editors 
Attend  Seminar 

A  two-week  Seminar  for 
Sports  Editors  begins  Monday 
(February  6)  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  members  are: 

Lome  T.  Ayres,  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

John  T.  Bums,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express. 

Louis  Chestnut,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  and  News 
and  Courier. 

Kenneth  E.  Clover,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Hyatt  E.  Cunningham,  Red 
Bank  (N.  J.)  Daily  Register. 

Melvin  E.  Derrick,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Jack  R.  Dulmage,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Robert  L.  Gates,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

James  J.  Gilmartin,  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal. 

Philip  T.  Hartman,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

Jerry  S.  Howe,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald. 

Merle  W.  Jones,  Southern  Illi¬ 
noisan,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

William  T.  Leffler  Jr.,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

David  Lipman,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Cyms  W.  McBride,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

Allan  M.  Mallette  Jr.,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette. 

Carl  E.  Porter,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 

Francis  E.  Quine,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent. 

Lowell  Reidenbaugh,  Sporting 
News,  St.  Louis. 

Russell  Rice,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader. 

Anthony  Romano,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

H.  J.  Schrader,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette. 

Joe  Schwendeman,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Thomas  Lee  Seward,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 

Paul  S.  Shearn,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Reporter. 

John  R.  Steele  Jr.,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Basil  C.  Stevens,  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press. 

G.  William  Tanton  Jr.,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

Ned  D.  Wirth,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 
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Newscasts 
Beamed  to 
Airplanes 

A  newscast  tailored  for  air¬ 
line  passengers  was  demon¬ 
strated  Jan.  27  by  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines. 

The  hourly  programs  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  in  New  York  are 
broadcast  from  WOR,  an  RKO 
General  station. 

Pa.ssengers  on  the  Air-Shuttle 
heard  a  three-minute  newscast 
shortly  before  landing  at  La- 
Guardia  Airport  from  Boston 
and  Washington.  The  programs 
feature  general  news  along  with 
stock  reports,  weather,  sports 
and  traffic. 

Scott  Peters,  news  director  of 
the  UPI  Audio  Network  estab¬ 
lished  eight  years  ago  to  serve 
radio  and  tv  stations,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  service  to  plane 
passengers.  He  said  eight  people 
will  be  assigned  to  provide  news 
service  17  to  20  hours  a  day. 

Eight  teleprinters  bring  in  the 
news.  The  editor  on  duty  sits  at 
a  desk,  at  which  five  cartridge 
tape  recorders  run  continuously 
until  they  are  updated  each 
hour.  He  writes  his  broadcast  at 
the  desk,  equipped  with  a  panel 
control  board.  When  he  has 
completed  a  record  of  a  news 
segment,  he  pushes  a  button  and 
it  is  recorded  in  Boston  or  At¬ 
lanta  or  some  other  city’s  UPI 
office,  where  a  30-second  close- 
off  is  added  to  give  the  weather 
report  in  that  city.  The  cart¬ 
ridges  play  over  and  over  until 
a  new  one  is  made.  Plane  pas¬ 
sengers,  of  course,  hear  the  re¬ 
cording  only  once. 

Whets  News  Appetite 

An  Eastern  Airlines  spokes¬ 
man  explained  that  newspapers 
are  distributed  to  passengers. 
They  are  put  aside  when  pas¬ 
sengers  are  notified  to  adjust 
their  seat  belts  for  a  landing  and 
the  three-minute  news  broadcast 
comes  on.  This  will  whet  the 
appetite  of  passengers  for  more 
complete  news  and  they  will  be 
anxious  to  buy  a  newspaper  at 
the  airport  as  soon  as  they  land, 
the  airline  spokesman  predicted. 

“We  are  looking  forward  to 
presenting  this  new  service  to 
our  passengers  and  evaluate 
their  reactions,”  said  Jonathan 
Rinehart.  Eastern’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent-public  relations. 

The  equipment  installed  on  an 
Electra  was  designed  by  News- 
rad  with  assi.stance  of  Eastern’s 
engineers.  The  newscasts  are 
beamed  on  an  exclusive  FM 
Multiplex  radio  wavelength  to 


aircraft.  Shortly  before  touch¬ 
down,  the  second  officer  pushes 
a  button  to  receive  the  next  full 
cycle  news  broadcast.  It  is 
picked  up  by  a  transistorized 
Newsrad  receiver  and  antenna 
system  on  board  and  piped  to 
passengers  over  the  cabin  public 
address  system.  The  flight  cap¬ 
tain  can  override  the  news 
broadcast  at  any  time. 

Eastern  is  absorbing  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  program  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  passengers  and  there  will 
be  no  commercials. 

• 

Lower  Asks  Bar 
To  Call  Meeting 
On  Crime  Code 

Pittsburgh 

ABC  News  President  Elmer 
W.  Lower  appealed  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  this  week 
to  hold  a  “summit  conference” 
with  representative  of  the  news 
media  in  order  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  guidelines  regarding 
coverage  of  crime  stories. 

Or  else.  Lower  said,  at  this 
time  next  year,  it’s  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  “a  frustrating  set  of 
regulations”  will  face  newsmen 
covering  trials  and  stories  in¬ 
volving  crime. 

Lower  urged  the  ABA  to  in¬ 
vite  a  delegation  of  newsmen  to 
its  Board  of  Governors  and 
House  of  Delegates  meetings  in 
Honolulu  in  August  when  the 
group  will  consider  whether  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  Association’s  Committee  on 
Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial. 

Addressing  the  Pittsburgh 
Radio  and  Television  Club, 
Lower  exfiressed  concern  that 
unless  such  a  “summit  confer¬ 
ence”  is  held,  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  is  almost  sure  to  adopt  the 
Reardon  Committee’s  recommen¬ 
dations,  thus  placing  the  First 
Amendment  under  attack. 

“They  have  concluded,”  Lower 
said,  “that  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  impose  stringent  limita¬ 
tions  on  all  information  released 
to  news  media  about  persons 
accused  of  any  crimes.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  sound  like  an 
alarmist,”  Lower  said,  “but  the 
hour  is  late.  The  Reardon  Report 
is  only  seven  months  away  from 
full  ABA  approval.  Already 
local  judges,  as  in  Florida,  are 
using  contempt  powers  against 
media.  Already  police  depart¬ 
ments  are  getting  more  secre¬ 
tive.  There  are  the  beginnings 
of  secret  law  enforcement. 

“Combine  this  with  a  slightly 
restricted  news  media  and  you 
have  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
I  don’t  think  we  should  let  the 
matter  ride  until  the  Supreme 
Court  is  forced  to  settle  the 
dispute.” 
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4th  Network 


Another  strong'  factor,  he  said, 
was  the  multiple  set  home. 


Pictured  As 


UPI  News  on  Tape 


Airworthy 


Ollie  Treyz,  president  of  the 
Overmyer  Network,  which  plans 
to  begin  broadcasting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  11,  was  asked  at 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York  this  week  if  “this 
fledgling  could  succeed  in  today’s 
fiercely  competitive  tv’  market.” 

The  head  of  the  first  new  tv 
network  since  1948  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  “fledgling”  descrip¬ 
tion  and  replied  that  his  network 
was  “not  like  a  young  bird  about 
to  leave  its  nest  for  the  first 
time,  but  rather  more  like  a  flock 
of  battle-tested  birds  who  are 
prepared  to  fly  with  the  condors, 
buzzards,  and  vultures.” 

In  terms  of  advertising  dollars 
available,  audience,  stations,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  management  ex¬ 
pertise  the  new  network  had  an 
“overly  good  chance  to  make  a 
go  of  it,”  he  said. 

Recalling  the  fact  that  he 
helped  get  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  network  off  to  a  start 
in  1948  with  fewer  than  12  sta¬ 
tions,  Treyz  said  Overmyer  will 
begin  operations  with  125  sta¬ 
tions  in  140  markets  with  46 
million  homes. 


Plenty  of  Room 


“The  multiple  set  age  is  here,” 
Treyz  declared,  “and  this  en¬ 
ables  the  new  network  to  focus 
on  shows  with  minority  appeal 
during  prime  time.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  hunting  and  fishing 
shows.  “We  'wdll  also  be  in  a 
position  to  schedule  prime  time 
shows  in  fringe  time  and  fringe 
time  shows  in  prime  time.  The 
major  networks  can’t  do  this,” 
he  explained. 

Treyz  said  most  of  its  enter¬ 
tainment  pi'ograms  will  origi¬ 
nate  from  Las  Vegas.  The  net¬ 
work  will  carry  a  one-hour  daily 
news  program  from  United 
Press  International,  with  Merri- 
man  Smith  as  the  commentator. 
The  news  shows  will  be  taped. 

“This  is  a  much  better  ar¬ 
rangement  than  to  try  and  gen¬ 
erate  our  own  news  program  as 
the  other  networks  have  tried  to 
do,”  Treyz  said.  He  appraised 
UPI  as  the  “best”  newsgather¬ 
ing  service  in  the  world. 


Overmyer  owns  seven  stations, 
but  only  Toledo  is  operating  now. 
The  others  in  Atlanta,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  San  Francisco,  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Houston  are  expected  to 
be  in  business  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Treyz  said  the  list  of 
affiliate  stations  includes  80 
CBS  outlets,  13  NBC  and/or 
ABC,  14  others,  and  18  inde¬ 
pendent.  “These  are  not  fledg¬ 
lings,”  Treyz  emphasized. 

Concerning  advertising  sup¬ 
port  for  the  network,  Treyz,  who 
played  a  key  part  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Television  Ad- 
v’ertising  Bureau  in  1955,  said 
the  $2.4  billion  invested  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  last  year  indi¬ 
cates  there  is  “plenty  of  room 
for  a  fourth  network.”  He  said 
the  network  would  solicit  com¬ 
mercials  for  two-thirds  of  the 
commercial  time,  and  an  affiliate 
would  derive  their  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  remaining  one- 
third  time  which  it  will  sell  to 
local  and  regional  advertisers. 

Getting  viewers  is  not  ex- 
I)ected  to  be  a  problem,  either, 
he  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  are  57  million  homes  with 
television  sets,  and  the  latest 
Neilsen  figures,  which  he  said 
he  had  seen  just  that  morning, 
showed  viewing  time  had  in¬ 
creased  bv  one  hour. 


Y.  Hanson 
Elected  to 
Hall  of  Fame 


Moss  Probes 
Moving  of 
S&S  Office 


Washington 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  Government 
Information,  has  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa¬ 
mara  to  hold  up  final  decision  on 
the  proposed  shift  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Stars  &  Stripes 
to  Arlington,  Va.,  until  his 
group  completes  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  Pentagon  announced  that 
it  will  review  the  Army  pro¬ 
posal  to  close  the  New  York 
office  and  centralize  the  flow  of 
news  to  the  servicemen’s  publi¬ 
cation  in  Arlington. 

The  Moss  committee’s  interest 
is  not  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
operation  but  whether  centrali¬ 
zation  of  the  distribution  of 
news  to  European  and  Pacific 
editions  of  Stars  &  Stripes  could 
result  in  military  censorship  of 
news  supplied  the  GI  newspaper. 
That  possibility  w’as  implied  by 
Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor  of 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  and  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  called  Moss’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  impending  move. 


Mobile 

The  late  Victor  H.  Hanson, 
publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
News  from  1910  until  his  death 
in  1945,  has  been  added  to  the 
Alabama  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Honor. 

In  ceremonies  at  the  96th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  here  last 
weekend,  Hanson  was  extolled  as 
one  who  “typified  the  organiza¬ 
tional  genius  that  welded  his 
newspaper  into  the  largest  of 
his  state  and  one  of  its  most 
influential.” 

Also  accorded  the  Hall  of 
Honor  tribute  was  the  late 
William  E.  W.  Yerby,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Greensboro 
Watchman,  w’ho  died  in  1940. 

Presiding  at  the  induction 
ceremonies  was  Herv'e  Charest 
Jr.  of  the  Tallassee  Tribune.  In 
attendance  were  Hanson’s 
widow,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanson;  his 
great-nephew,  Victor  Hanson  II 
who  is  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  and  his  great-great- 
nephew,  Victor  Hanson  III. 

Established  in  1959,  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Newspaper  Hall  of  Honor 
is  located  in  the  Ralph  B. 
Draughon  Library  at  Auburn 
University. 


Preliminary  Inquiry 


Committee  officials  said  the 
preliminary  inquiry  had  not 
progressed  far  enough  to  permit 
conclusions  as  to  whether  the 
possibility  of  censorship  would 
be  enhanced  by  moving  the  oper¬ 
ation  closer  to  the  Pentagon. 

John  Broger,  the  civilian 
director  of  Armed  Forces  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Education,  said  the 
consolidation  of  operations  in 
Arlington  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  flow  of  news  to 
the  overseas  newspapers.  He  as¬ 
serted  there  would  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  handling  of  news 
and  denied  any  plans  for  cen- 
.sorship.  He  disclaimed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  Pentagon  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  editorial  freedom  of 
S&S. 


The  New  York  office  receives 
the  reports  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  a  total  file  of  about 
460,000  words  a  day.  It  con¬ 
denses  this  into  a  daily  file  of 
60,000  words  to  the  European 
edition.  The  Pacific  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tokyo,  does  not  now 
receive  the  daily  file  but  the 
plan  is,  when  the  Arlington  set¬ 
up  is  in  operation,  to  provide 
each  edition  with  the  same 


Broger  said  Stars  &  Stripes 
would  continue  to  receive  the 
reports  of  both  wire  seiwices. 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  however,  has 
notified  the  Armed  Foret's  In¬ 
formation  and  Education  direc¬ 
torate  that  AP’s  present  con¬ 
tract  will  not  be  renewed  until 
the  questions  relating  to  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  opera¬ 
tions  are  clarified. 

The  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  offices  of  the  official  Armed 
Forces  Press,  radio  and  tele- 
■vision  service  already  have  been 
transferred  to  Arlington.  The 
Pentagon  says  the  consolidated 
operation  will  save  the  Govern¬ 
ment  $153,000. 

In  Frankfurt,  Col.  James  W. 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  of  S&S,  .said  the 
plan  would  not  limit  the  news¬ 
paper’s  access  to  news.  He  said 
the  fears  of  censor.ship  among 
civilian  members  of  his  staff 
“arose  because  of  a  lack  of 
facts.” 


Plymouth  Campaign 
Hitting  the  Target 


Plymouth  which  set  out  to  unde 
“win  people  over”  has  won,  ac-  open 
cording  to  a  research  study  of  tli 
made  by  R.  H.  Bruskin  Associ¬ 
ates  for  Young  &  Rubicam. 

A  total  of  46%  of  2,540  inter¬ 
views  with  men  and  women  were 
aware  of  the  phrase,  “Plymouth 
is  out  to  win  you  over,”  and 
26%  correctly  identified  it  with 
the  car.  This  compares  with  the 
average  score  of  34%  aware¬ 
ness  and  the  identification  score 
of  12%  average  for  all  of  the 
slogans  included  in  this  study. 

The  sur\'ey  further  showed 
the  advertising  theme  is  making 
its  strongest  impact  among  18 
and  34  year  olds,  who  have  the 
money  to  buy  a  new  car  and  are 
definite  prospects.  That  group 
is  the  one  toward  which 
Plymouth  is  aiming  its  sales 
effort. 


North  American  Philips 
Has  Record  Ad  Budget 


EDITOR  SC  PU 


“We’re  challenging  blade 
shaving’s  strongest  argument— 
the  closeness  of  shaves — and 
we’re  doing  it  with  the  largest 
advertising  budget  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  an  investment  of  more  than 
$7,000,000.” 

So  said  Richard  Q.  Kress, 

assi.stant  vicepresident-consumer 
products  of  North  American 
Philips  Company,  Inc.,  whose 
Norelco  electric  shavers  lead  the 
industry  in  sales. 

Newspapers,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  including  the  Metro 
Group,  This  Week,  Parade  and 
selected  independents  will  be 
used.  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  and 
McCall  Inc.  is  the  agency. 

BLISHER  for  February  4.  1967 
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New  Brazil  Leader 
Defends  Press  Law 
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Arthur  Costa  e  Silva,  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  Brazil,  in  a  mass 
interview-  Jan.  30  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoi  ia  Hotel  in  New  York, 
attempted  to  reassure  the  press 
of  the  world  that  his  country 
will  maintain  full  press  freedom 
despite  recent  enactment  of 
seemingly  repressive  laws. 

When  questioned  about  threat¬ 
ened  censorship  under  the  new 
ilaws  and  the  new-  Constitution, 
adopted  Jan.  22,  he  replied: 

“I  would  want  to  say  that  I 
did  not  receive  the  final  text  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  Brazil 
until  two  days  ago  and  I  have 
not  had  time  to  study  it  in  de¬ 
tail. 

“There  is  no  press  censorship 
in  Brazil.  The  government  con¬ 
trols  radio  and  television,  as  do 
other  countries,  because  those 
media,  if  they  are  granted  the 
right  to  operate,  must  do  so 
under  the  national  security  and 
operate  in  the  national  interests 
of  the  country  itself. 

“The  basic  idea  of  the  new 
Constitution  is  to  maintain  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  end  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  press.  It  is  a 
law  of  responsibility.  This  law- 
stipulates  certain  conditions  for 
the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  state  security  and 
nothing  more. 

“Newspapers  can  write  what 
they  want  about  public  affairs 
or  about  the  private  lives  of 
public  figures.  The  press  are  our 
friends  and  there  is  no  dictator¬ 
ship  over  the  press. 

“Talk  to  all  the  Brazilian 
journalists  who  are  with  me  on 
this  tour  and  they  will  tell  you 
there  is  no  censorship  or  dicta¬ 
torship.  It’s  almost  a  challenge 
to  anyone  to  demonstrate  there 
s  no  presssure  over  the  press. 

No  Subsidy 

^  “There  is  no  govemment-sub- 
idized  press  in  Brazil.  Papers 
survive  on  their  ow-n.  When 
newspapers  distort  the  truth, 
the  public  repudiates  them  and 
they  suffer  drops  in  circulation 
»nd  advertising  and  they  do  not 
survive. 


“Certain  media  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  government.  Our 
sovernment  is  not  supporting 

Ithe  press.  W'e  must  all  suffer 
htacks  from  the  press.  That  is 
letro  ^he  business  of  all  high  officials.” 
and  Ip. 

Losta  e  Silva,  who  on  March 
15  succeeds  President  Humberto 
Castelo  Branco,  was  asked  about 


new  powers  the  new  Constitution 
gives  the  executive  in  promul¬ 
gating  laws  and  seizing  property 
without  consent  of  Congress.  He 
replied  that  such  pow-ers  were 
for  use  only  when  there  was  not 
time  for  Congress  to  act  when 
the  national  security  or  economy 
was  threatened  by  insurrection. 
He  pled: 

“Study  the  situation.  We  are 
not  asking  you  to  be  kind  but 
to  be  severe  in  your  judgment 
but  to  understand  our  purposes. 
We  welcome  honest  criticism 
and  want  an  exact  assessment 
but  we  ask  the  credit  of  confi¬ 
dence.” 

Much  Criticism 

Even  before  his  request  for 
criticism  was  made,  it  already 
had  poured  forth  from  the  In¬ 
ter-American  Press  Association 
and  other  press  groups  and 
newspapers  around  the  free  half 
of  the  world. 

The  controversial  new  press 
law,  to  which  140  amendments 
have  been  made,  imposes  stiff 
penalties  for  publication  of  in¬ 
formation  considered  classified 
by  the  government. 

It  forbids  the  publication,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  truthfulness,  of 
any  allegations  of  crime  against 
the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 


dent,  foi-eign  chiefs  of  state  and 
their  diplomatic  representatives, 
the  presidents  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  Senate,  and  also 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  law  requires  a  clear 
statement  of  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  published  and 
broadcast  material,  and  assures 
the  right  of  reply  to  anyone  who 
deems  himself  misrepresented  in 
a  news  medium.  Foreign  news 
agencies  are  forbidden  from 
distributing  Brazilian  national 
news  within  Brazil. 

Special  Prison 

Brazilian  editors  and  broad¬ 
casters  are  seeking  at  least  to 
limit  the  law’s  penalties.  They 
have  succeeded  in  winning  the 
right  of  special  prison  for  news¬ 
men  convicted  under  the  law. 

Opposition  leaders  in  Brazil 
are  attacking  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  are  proposing  major 
levisions. 

Paul  Montgomery,  \ew  York 
Times  correspondent,  i-eported 
from  Rio  De  Janeiro  Jan.  28: 

“As  for  the  new  press  law. 
President  Castelo  Branco,  grant¬ 
ing  one  of  his  rare  press  inter¬ 
views,  said  it  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  the  Brazilian 
press  conducts  itself  and  because 
of  the  threat  of  Communist  sub¬ 
version.  He  was  doubtful,  he 
said,  only  of  two  provisions  — 
restricting  the  distribution  of 
news  about  Brazil  within  Brazil 
by  foreign  press  agencies,  and 
prohibiting  technical  aid  to 
Brazilian  newsgathering  organ¬ 
izations  from  foreign  concerns.” 


Advertising  Tax 
For  Pension  Fund 

Panama  City 

President  Marco  Aurelio  Rob¬ 
les  has  been  invested  with  “ex¬ 
traordinary  faculty”  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  to  provide  a 
retirement  fund  for  newspaper¬ 
men  and  radio-tv  newscasters  in 
addition  to  that  provided  by  tbe 
Social  Security  Board. 

The  privilege  would  be  exclu¬ 
sive  to  members  of  the  S indicat o 
de  Periodistas  de  Panama 
(Newspapermen’s  Guild  of  Pan¬ 
ama)  and  the  Asociacion  de 
Radio-Periodistas  de  Panama 
(Association  of  Newscasters  of 
Panama).  Others  will  be  kept 
out,  and  this  is  considered  by 
some  here  as  a  bludgeon  to  force 
newsmen  to  join  these  organiza¬ 
tions. 

A  17%  levy  on  “official  gov¬ 
ernment  advertising  and  publi¬ 
city”  and  such  advertising  and 
publicity  “from  autonomous  en¬ 
tities  of  the  State”  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds. 

Except  in  cases  in  which  own¬ 
ers  act  as  editors,  salaries  for 
editors  in  Panama  run  from 
$300  to  $600  per  month.  Report¬ 
ers  and  deskmen  earn  from  $150 
to  $200  per  month.  Some  colum¬ 
nists  receive  as  little  as  $60  per 
month.  Most  of  them  work  gra¬ 
tis.  They  get  hand-outs  from 
politicians,  merchants  and  in¬ 
dustrialists  in  exchange  for 
mentioning  them  in  a  favorable 
light. 


1967 


PATRIARCH — W.  D.  Thomson,  87-year-old  publisher 
of  the  Delaware  (Ohio)  Gazette,  is  surrounded  by 
members  of  his  family:  from  the  left— great-grandson 
H,  C.  Thomson  III,  grandson  W,  D.  II,  and  son  Henry 
editor  8c  PUBLISHER  for  February  4,  1967 


Clay  Thomson  II,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  that  has  been  under  Thomson  ownership  for  133 
years.  Grandson  Thomson  runs  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 
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Admen  Take 
Guild  Fines 
Into  Court 

AVm*  York  Times  ad  salesmen, 
at  odds  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  over  fines 
imposed  for  crossing  a  picket 
line,  have  organized  themselves 
for  a  fight  with  their  own 
union. 

Announcing  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  pay  the  fines,  the  group 
has  1)  hired  a  lawyer,  2) 
formed  the  New  York  Times 
Display  Advertising  Salesmen 
Steering  Committee,  and  3)  in- 
ter\ened  in  a  Supi-eme  Court 
Case  which  is  concerned  with 
whether  a  union  can  fine  its 
members  for  crossing  a  picket 
line. 

In  all,  the  Times  group  com¬ 
prises  43  persons,  23  of  whom 
were  fined  by  a  guild  “court” 
for  allegedly  violating  its  laws. 
An  additional  20  salesmen  de- 


Dec.  Linage 

(Continued  from  pafje  42) 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m .  435,759  409,201 

Telegraph-S  .  245,502  214,021 


Grand  Total  .  881,241  825,222 

Telegraph  (S)  includes  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY  29,820  lines  (1944);  14,020  lines  (1945). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Not  available  at  press-time. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,447,405  1,534,014 

State-S  .  535,573  575,078 

Record-e  .  1,215,194  1,135,249 


Grand  Total  .  3,398,372  3,244,341 

State  (S)  includes  THIS  WEEK  24,195 
lines  (1944);  17,357  lines  (1945). 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,032,449  937,085 

World-S  .  344,240  277,133 

News-Star-e  .  989,484  914,051 

Grand  Total  .  2,344,375  2,128,249 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,210,437  1,194,421 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

News-e  .  1,444,012  1,414,102 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,174,832  1,109,041 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  441,512  522,404 

Scrantonian-S  .  494,048  549,293 

Hmes-e  .  1,209,434  1,324,588 

Times-S  . .  224,401  (Not  Pub) 


Grand  Total  2,589,597  2,414,487 

Scrantonian  (S)  includes  PARADE  20,441 
lines  (1944);  15,752  lines  (1945).  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  Times  (S)  includes  29,820  lines 
(1944);  Not  published  in  1945. 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  590,033  428,893 

Times- L#ad#r-e  .  1,374,998  1,349,029 

Independents  432,874  498,429 


Grand  Total  .  2,597,905  2,494,351 

Independent  (S)  includes  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  29,820  lines  (1944);  14,020  lines 
(1945). 
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cided  to  associate  themselves 
with  their  colleagues’  fight. 

The  “friend  of  the  court” 
brief,  filed  through  Attorney 
Martin  C.  Seham,  was  addressed 
to  a  case  involving  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  United  Auto  Work¬ 
ers  Union.  (200  workers  who 
crossed  picket  lines  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  strikes  in  ’59  and  ’62  were 
subsequently  fined.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago 
ruled  last  March  that  the  fines 
were  illegal,  overruling  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board,  which  then  took 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.) 

According  to  the  ad  sales¬ 
men’s  lawyer,  if  the  high  court 
should  decide  the  union  can  le¬ 
gally  fine  its  workers  who 
crossed  the  picket  line,  then  the 
ne.xt  step  would  be  for  the  union 
to  go  into  court  to  get  the  deci¬ 
sion  enforced. 

The  Times  employes  were 
fined  by  a  guild  trial  board  (Jan. 
9)  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  strike 
at  the  newspaper  in  the  fall  of 
196.5.  They  were  fined  four 
weeks’  pay,  which  for  some  of 
the  salesmen  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $1,500. 

Seham  commented:  “The  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  are  willing  to 
suffer  any  penalty  the  union 
may  mete  out  except  fines  or 
other  economic  impositions  re¬ 
lated  to  their  emplojTnent:  in 
short,  they  would  not  contest  an 
expulsion  from  the  union.”  The 
lawyer  also  said  that  most  of 
the  salesmen  preferred  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled.  They  had  sent  letters  to 
the  guild  renouncing  all  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  union  wdth  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  payment  of  dues. 
Failure  to  pay  dues,  under  the 
terms  of  the  guild  contract, 
would  require  the  Times  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  salesmen. 

C.  Raymond  Hulsart,  general 
director  for  personnel  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  said  the  Times 
“regards  the  guild’s  attempt  to 
fine  these  employes  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  Federal  labor  laws  and 
the  guild’s  own  constitution.  The 
Times  has  been  defending  them 
and  intends  to  continue  doing 
so  to  the  full  extent  pennitted 
by  law.” 

A  guild  spokesman  said  the 
union  had  not  decided  how  or 
when  it  might  attempt  to  col¬ 
lect  the  fines,  no  formal  proce¬ 
dures  for  such  action  existed.  He 
explained  that  the  salesmen,  if 
necessary,  could  appeal  against 
the  fines  before  a  membership 
meeting  or  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

He  added:  “If  no  solution  is 
then  reached,  we  should  have  to 
sit  down  with  our  attorneys  to 
decide  what  the  next  step  should 
be.  .  .  .” 


Political  Rate  Law 
Repeal  Is  Sought 

Annapolis,  Md. 

With  a  new’  governor  in  An¬ 
napolis  and  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  reapportioned  so  as  to  take 
pow’er  away  from  rural  and 
Eastern  Shore  counties,  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  making  another  attack 
on  a  discriminatory  advertising 
law  passed  in  1965. 

This  law  provides  that  no 
new’spaper  or  other  publication 
shall  charge  any  candidate  for 
state  or  local  office  a  higher  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  than  its  local  rate. 
It  does  not  place  this  restriction 
on  any  other  form  of  advertising 
.  .  .  radio,  television  or  billboard. 

George  B.  Delaplaine  Jr.,  of 
the  Frederick  (Md.)  News  and 
Post,  chairman  of  the  M-DPA 
legislative  committee,  said  the 
repealer  is  a  matter  of  principle 
rather  than  money.  His  owm 
papers  eliminated  a  differential 
rate  on  political  advertising 
about  12  years  ago  and  a  spot 
check  of  Maryland  papers  indi¬ 
cated  that  more  than  half  of 
them  charged  only  regular  local 
rates. 

• 

Koppe  to  Represent 
Soutliam  in  England 

Toronto 

Southam  Newspapers  have  ap¬ 
pointed  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.  Ltd. 
as  their  exclusive  advertising 
representatives  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Koppe,  who  have  been  special¬ 
ized  international  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  over  50  years, 
will  now’  represent  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 
the  North  Bay  Nugget,  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Tribune,  the  Medicine  Hat 
News,  the  Calgary  Herald,  and 
the  Edmonton  Journal. 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.  Ltd.  is 
located  at  43  Fleet  Street, 
London  EC  4. 

• 

Tlie  Lever  Shuffle 

Lever  Brothers  has  announced 
that  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles  has  been  designated  as 
the  ad  agency  for  Lifebuoy  soap. 
The  account  was  formerly  at 
BBDO  w'hich  w’ill  continue  as 
the  agency  for  six  Lever  prod¬ 
ucts.  Lever  also  said  Final 
Touch  fabric  softener  will  be 
transferred  from  SSC&B  to 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  on  May  1. 

Citgo  to  Grey 

Cities  Service  Oil  Company 
has  settled  on  Grey  Advertising 
to  be  its  agency,  replacing  Len- 
nen  &  Newell  which  it  dropped 
about  five  months  ago.  Grey  has 
resigned  the  Tidewater  Oil  ac¬ 
count. 


Frank  A.  Blethen, 
Seattle  Times 
President,  Dies  ' 

Selvitle 

Frank  Alden  Blethen,  63 
president  of  the  Seattle  Times 
Co.,  died  in  his  sleep  January  25 
at  his  home.  He  was  the  brother 
of  W.  K.  Blethen,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  and  J.  A.  Blethen, 
associate  publisher. 

He  began  as  a  copy  boy  for 
the  Times  during  school  vaca¬ 
tions.  After  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Washington  in 
1927,  be  became  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  the  late  Gen. 
C.  B.  Blethen,  then  publisher. 

For  several  years  he  was  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  1942  he  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  in  1949,  president. 

A  .  *  * 

Christy  McDba'itt,  60,  news¬ 
paperman  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Hollywood  and  Vancouver;  poli¬ 
tician,  circus  publicist;  Jan.  21. 

«  «  ♦ 

Ray  O’Connor,  63,  former 
police  reporter  and  night  city 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union;  Jan.  27. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  W.  Gannon,  93,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times 
advertising  acceptability  depart¬ 
ment  from  1932  to  1956;  Jan.  25. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Herman  S.  Reifsnyder,  76, 
managing  editor  of  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror;  a  staff  member 
for  55  years;  Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Greene,  53,  one¬ 
time  Bureau  of  Advertisinc 
ANPA,  sale.sman  and  executive; 
public  relations  counsellor;  a 
vicepresident  of  Infoplan  Inc.; 
Jan.  27. 

*  *  « 

William  J,  O’Donnell,  59, 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  reporter 
and  copy  reader  for  40  years; 
Jan.  29,  * 

«  *  « 

Samuel  Crowthfjr,  49,  Nch 
York  World  Journal  Trihun> 
rewriteman;  Jan,  30. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Temples,  40,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Homt- 
stead  (Fla.)  News-Leader; 

29. 

*  •  * 

Lester  L.  Robinson,  70,  re¬ 
tired  managing  editor  of  the 
Venice  (Calif.)  Evening  Van¬ 
guard;  Jan.  17. 
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Publisher  Sends 
Fair  Trial  Study 
To  Law  Officers 

Rockford,  Ill. 

More  than  1,100  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  judges,  state’s  at¬ 
torneys,  sheriffs,  police  chiefs, 
bar  association  presidents  and 
other  officials  have  received  book¬ 
lets  or  editorial  reprints  on  the 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  “Free  Press 
and  Free  Trial’’  study. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  re¬ 
port,  a  1.56-page  book,  were  sent 
by  the  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  to  172 
judges  and  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  newspapers’  17- 
county  circulation  area. 

Books  also  were  mailed  to 
seven  justices  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court.  Each  book  con¬ 
tained  a  personal  letter  signed 
by  William  K.  Todd,  associate 
publisher  and  editor  of  Rock¬ 
ford’s  newspapers. 

Todd  pointed  out  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  ANPA  committee  made  a 
two-year  study  to  determine  if 


there  is  any  conflict  between  free 
press  and  fair  trial  and  said: 
“We  believe  the  people’s  right  to 
a  free  press  today  is  just  as 
fundamentally  important  as  it 
was  when  our  forefathers 
drafted  the  Bill  of  Rights  175 
years  ago. 

“We  are  confident  that  you 
share  our  belief.  We  feel  there 
is  no  conflict  between  free  press 
and  fair  trial,  despite  proposals 
recently  made  by  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  calling  for  judicial 
restrictions  on  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity  and  other  drastic  limita¬ 
tions  on  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Sixty-three  judges  and  magis¬ 
trates  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
10  in  Southern  Wisconsin  re¬ 
ceived  books,  which  cost  the 
newspapers  $2  each.  Other 
copies  went  to  six  public  de¬ 
fenders  and  23  police  chiefs. 
Books  also  were  given  to  seven 
local  high  schools  and  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Public  Library. 

A  similar  letter  and  reprints 
of  a  Jan.  7  Rockford  Register- 
Republic  editorial,  “Free  Press 
Assures  Fair  Trial,”  written  by 
Associate  Editor  Hal  Nelson, 
were  mailed  to  931  attorneys, 
748  in  13  Illinois  counties  and 
183  in  four  Wisconsin  counties. 


Eeoiiomic  Service 
Names  Executives 

The  Associated  Press  and  Dow 
Jones  &  Company  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  two 
executives  to  manage  the  AP- 
Dow  Jones  Economic  Report, 
which  will  begin  operation 
April  1.  (E&P,  Jan.  28). 

Ray  Shaw,  formerly  an  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  charge  of  its 
Southwest  Edition,  is  managing 
editor  of  the  new  serv’ice.  Con¬ 
rad  Fink,  until  recently  an  AP 
news  and  sales  executive  in  Asia, 
was  appointed  business  manager 
and  administrative  director. 

Shaw’s  headquarters  will  be 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Building,  New  York.  Fink’s 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Building,  London. 

Fink  began  his  news  career 
with  the  Bloomingtoji  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantagraph  after  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  University  of 


Wisconsin  and  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  joined  the  AP 
in  Chicago. 

Shaw  joined  the  AP  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Shaw  joined  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  while  attending 
Oklahoma  University,  working 
first  as  a  reporter  and  later  as 
suburban  editor.  He  moved  to 
the  Associated  Press,  then  joined 
the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  staff 
in  1960. 

• 

Luers  Opens  Office 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Joseph  M.  Luers,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Scranton  Times 
for  30  years,  has  established  his 
own  public  relations  and  crea¬ 
tive  consulting  service  with 
offices  in  the  Northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing.  He  retired  from  the  Times 
in  January,  following  a  52-year 
career  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 
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N.Y.  Times  Will  Expand 
Educational  Services 


Allan  Ullman,  an  executive  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  director  of  its  book  and 
educational  division.  He  will  join 
the  Times  on  Feb.  15. 

The  new  division  consolidates 
two  Times  activities.  One  in¬ 
volves  preparation  of  curriculum 
aids  for  use  in  classroom  teach¬ 
ing.  These  have  been  developed 
over  more  than  30  years. 

In  the  other  activity,  the 
Times  in  the  past  few  years  has 
sponsored  preparation  of  more 
than  50  books,  most  of  them  by 
members  of  its  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  staffs,  and  has  arranged 
their  publication  through  25 
publishing  houses. 

Ullman,  a  1929  graduate  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
member  of  the  'Times  book  ad¬ 
vertising  department  from  1935 
to  1947,  when  he  left  to  become 
promotion  director  of  Random 
House.  In  1953  he  became  an 
executive  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club. 

Executive  Staff 

The  Times  also  announced  the 
executive  staff  which  will  work 
with  Ullman.  Harold  Faber,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  national  news 


editor,  will  head  the  new  divi-  i 
sion’s  editorial  services.  Faber  | 
has  been  on  the  Times  news  staff  , 
since  1940.  i 

John  Stewart,  formerly  on  the 
.staff  of  the  Times  Magazine,  will  1 
continue  as  manager  of  the 
trade  book  department.  He  was 
a  United  Press  correspondent 
before  joining  the  Times.  , 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Longley,  who 
joined  the  Times  in  1948  and  for  i 
some  years  has  been  manager  of 
its  school  and  college  service, 
becomes  marketing  manager  for 
all  educational  products  and 
services. 

Benjamin  Handelman,  for¬ 
merly  subscription  manager  and 
an  administrative  executive  of 
the  circulation  department,  will 
be  business  manager  of  the  new 
division. 

As  part  of  its  expansion  into 
the  educational  field,  the  Times  ! 
recently  acquired  a  controlling 
interest  in  Teaching  Systems 
Corporation  and  Teaching  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.,  both  of  Boston. 
The.se  companies  develop  and 
publish  instructional  materials 
for  general  educational  purposes 
and  for  training  in  industry  and 
government  and  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  for  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetcspoper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


ISetcspaper  Brokers 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  .'>33-1361. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai)ers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  9.3001 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Pai)ers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W'.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  MontKomery,  Ala. 
(20,'))  262-1751 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 

.  Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex- 
I  i)erience  in  fast-(trowin(f  Zone  3  daily 
I  and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover  | 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virftinia,  23507.  i 

Dial  (703)  627-7C97  or  643-7816 


IT'S  NOT  niE  DOWN  PAYMENT  I 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per-  I 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This  1 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ’ 
sellin);. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  1 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  ' 
den,  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 


The  DIAL  AKency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newsi>aper  Broker” 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE  | 
in  South  and  Southeast 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC.  I 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  32401  , 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

!  Invention  For  Sale 

I  3-OZ.  POCKET-SIZE  DEVICE  con- 
j  verts  newspaper  into  umbrella.  Good 
I  promotional,  premium,  advertising 
•  item.  Outright  sale/royalties.  $1  sam- 
j  pie.  Can  be  used  hundreds  of  times. 
Newspai)er-Umbrella  Sales,  P.O.  Box 
342,  Bellmore,  N.  Y.  11710. 

JSeurspapers  for  Sale 

!  $8,000  BUYS  EQUITY  in  progressive 
I  IM  circulation  weekly  15-miles  from 
I  Colorado  mountains.  Perfect  husband/ 
wife  setup.  Box  91,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  exclusive 
!  weekly  in  payroll  town  of  4,000.  Owner 
I  1965  net  after  salary  was  $13,300.44. 

I  Total  price  $75.000 — 29%  down.  Harris 
'  Ellsworth,  'License<l  Bkr.,  Box  509, 
‘  Roseburg.  Oreg.,  97470. 


A  REAL  DOLL  of  an  offset  weekly 
’  with  letterpress  job  equipment.  Grossed 
j  $38,525.29  in  1966.  Price  $20,000 — very 
liberal  terms.  Harris  Ellsworth.  Li- 
cense<l  Bkr.,  Box  509,  Roseburg.,  Oreg., 
97470. 

$23,000  BUYS  18-year-oId  suburban  off¬ 
set  weekly.  $38,000  gross.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Keizer  News,  Salem,  Oreg.,  97303. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


CENTRAL  ILL.  TWIN  WEEKLIES 
in  good  growth  area.  Gross  $49,000  and 
increasing.  Cash  flow  $12,000.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  at  $50,000  with  29% 
down.  State  experience  and  finances. 
Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  suburban  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  no.  Calif.,  for  sale:  or 
will  let  sharp  ad  man  buy  in.  Box  143, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  WESTERN  OFFSET 
weekly  and  job  shop,  completely 
equippeil,  rich  agricultural  area,  gross 
$36M,  price  $40M  plus  building.  $10M 
down.  20  years  on  balance.  Dean 
Sellers.  Newspaper  Broker.  637  E. 
Main.  Mesa,  Ariz.  85201. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Metcspapers  For  Sale 


ELDERLY  PUBLISHER  of  75->ear-old  ' 
New  Jersey  suburban  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  20-year-old  shopi>er  combination, 
must  retire  promptly.  $132,000  srross  in 
1965  was  increased  to  $242,000+  last  i 
year.  Minimum  of  $20,000  cash  required  ! 
to  swinsr  attractive  deal.  Box  201,  Edi-  : 
tor  &  Publisher. 

1.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  Zone  5.  Gross 
near  $300,000.  Price  $350,000. 

2.  COL’NTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  week- 

ly.  Zone  7.  Price  $60,000  including; 
building:.  Excellent  terms.  i 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywooci  Blvd., 

Ix>s  Angeles,  California  90028 


Meuspapers  Wanted 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  or  small  daily, 
$75M  to  $300M  gross.  Give  details. 
Bruce  E.  Laymon,  Box  345,  Warren, 
Ind.  46792. 

FINANCIALLY  STRONG,  community- 
minded  family  man  can  bring  new 
strength  to  your  paiier  and  community 
as  majority  or  full  owner.  Want  daily 
in  growing  community.  Area  5.  6  or  7. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  1,99.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SON  OF  PLAN  AHEAD 

Typographically  baroque  new  pla<iue, 
X  4”.  "ESCHEW  OBFUSCATION.” 
Amusing,  inspirational.  $1.50.  Wry 
Idea  Co.,  Box  178-E.  Rye.  N.  Y.  10580. 

FuhlicaluHis  for  Sale 

IK  YOU  have  Shopi>er  sales  experience. 
I  will  sell  you  Florida  Shopper  ($2oo.- 
OOo  gross!  for  only  $5.000  with  balance 
out  of  profits.  Phone  Mr.  Barry  813- 
676-2.571. 


NEV^  SPAPER  SERVICES 

C.omputer  Programhifi 

COMPUTED  PROGRAMMING  and  con-  ; 
sultin^r  services  available  for  tyi»esettin^r  I 
applications  and  relateil  areas.  Composi-  \ 
tion  Systems.  Inc..  Station  Plaza  East, 
(treat  Ne<‘k,  N.Y..  11021. 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Plant 

COMPLETE.  MODERN 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PLANT 
Nine  Intertypes;  two  Ludlows;  two  El- 
ro»ls  (complete  with  modern  type  faces 
and  spare  parts);  Saws,  Miterer;  Slug 
Stripi)er;  Storage  Racks;  Meltavator; 
Mat  Roller:  complete  flat  and  curved 
stereo  e<iuipment  with  two  curved 
routers:  two  16-page  Goss-Duplex 

presses,  each  with  *3  and  *4  folders, 
twinned  for  thirty-two  pages;  Addresso- 
graiih  and  miscellaneous  mailing  equi|>- 
ment:  Benches  and  Hand  Trucks. 

.Available  immediately.  Total  package 
SSO.noo 

HIGHLAND  PARKER  PRINTERS 
'id  Bartlett  .Avenue 
Highland  Park.  Michigan  48203 
(AC  313)  TO  8-5072 


('oniposinff  Room 


FOR  SALE— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

LINOTYPE  ELEKTRONS  (2) 

Ser.  70,349  and  70,351 

These  machines  equipped  with 
high-speed  Model  TOU75  Fairchild 
Operating  Units,  two  magazines, 
electric  pot  with  Linotronic  tem¬ 
perature  controls,  4-pocket  mold 
disk  with  four  alternating  molds, 
Shaff  stall  mat  detector,  variable 
speed  drive,  mold  cooling  blower, 
all  electrical  safeties. 

Top  condition,  clean,  well  main¬ 
tained.  Inspect  before  buying. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 


INLAND  NEWSP.APER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


Engraving  Equipment 


Presses  &  Machinery 


PHOTO-LATHE,  no.  560.  model  PL-  BABCOCK— 32  x  44— best  in  country. 
10.  Excellent  condition.  $1,500.  Write:  Auto  feetler,  extension  delivery,  easy  to 
Tom  Coad.  N.W.  Photo  Typography,  move.  NEED  SPACE  NOW!  Sell  for 
8020  U'8th  Avenue  S.E.,  Renton,  first  reasonable  offer:  The  Harford 


Washington  98056. 

CXJMPLETE  ETCHING  DEPARTMENT 
Dirats  iwwderless  etcher,  router, 
whirler,  sink,  stove,  tank,  shear — sacri¬ 
fice.  Publishers.  Inc.,  5th  &  Jersey 
Ave..  Gloucester  City.  New  Jersey 
08030.  Ph:  (AG  609)  456-1000. 


YOU  ARE  WA.STING  MONEY  if  you 
are  not  using:  Handy  Fillers.  Box  5451, 
San  Francisco,  California  94101. 


ALL  MODELS 
Linolvi>e-  Intertyi>e — Ludlows 
PRINTCR.Al-T  REPRESENTATIVES 
i:t6  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


3  TTS  Standard  Perforators.  Used  lit-  | 
tie.  $1,000.  P.O.  Box  92,  Kew  Gardens, 
N.  Y.  11415. 


ISetcspaper  Printing 

LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  j 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  O}..  Morristown  Road.  1 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com-  i 
plete  comiKwition  facilities  available.  | 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201- 
766-3900. 

PRESS  -nME  AVAILABLE:  newspa¬ 
pers.  circulars,  etc.  Hot  and  cold  type 
— engraving  department.  Merrimack 
Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  750.  Haverhill,  ' 
Mass..  01830.  Ph:  (AC  617)  372-7711.  I 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  24-pg. 
Goss  Suburban  offset:  also  composition.  ; 
Hartley,  P.O.  Box  2801-Hilltop,  Colum-  I 
bus,  Ohio  43204. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOV  ING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

Rate  Structure  Facts 

CXlMPARA'nVE  RATES  for  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  daily  newspapers. 
Retail  Ad  Costs  Research.  Inc..  P.  O. 
Box  666.  Glen  Echo,  Maryland  20768. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

24  PG.  STD.  2  TO  1  TUBULAR  press  ' 
available  July  '67.  Top  condition:  bar¬ 
gain  price<l!  Complete  Tasope  Fast 
Etch  engraving  plant  with  24  x  24 
Robertson  Camera — $5,000.  Model  8 
Linotype,  electric,  good  condition  — 
$1.23().  Contact  Mr.  Jones,  (AC  615) 
638-4181.  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE; 

NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED 
Richards  curved  plate  router,  23i^; 
Scott  mat  roller:  Goss  mat  roller; 
magazine  rack  for  12  full:  almost  new 
miterer:  Elrod,  9  molds;  16002t  Ham¬ 
mond  furnace,  water-cooled,  pig  mold,  i 
8-col.  casting  box;  stereo  saw;  Ham¬ 
mond  easy  caster,  8-col.,  gas  pot:  j 
Morrison  slug  stripper  ;  Fairchild  Scan- 
.\-sizer;  5-he,ad  Sheridan  stuffing  ma¬ 
chine.  HU  7-140C,  ext.  18,  Chicago. 

LI(?UIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 
4 — Model  36  Linoty|)es — 66000 
3  Model  29  LinotyiieS'  66000  ! 

6 — Model  31  Linotyiies  TTS 

1  Model  C2  Interty|>e  TTS 
3  Model  8  Linotypes 

Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 
1 — Ludlow  Burnisher-  2  Universal 
Cabinets-  -80  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotyiie  Giant  Strip  Casters 

13 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers  , 
1 — .Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13—  Assorterl  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2—  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1  —  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1 —  Duplex  Large  Gear  M.at  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Enclos^  Curved  Routers. 

23-9  06  , 

1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Hams 

1  — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  i>rice.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
II1-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspa|>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  929-83.5-1513 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  (2) 

Ser.  #’s  228-100 

These  machines  equipped  with  8 
lens  turrets,  full  complement  of 
magazines,  8  fonts  of  mats  each, 
quadder,  end  of  film  attachment — 
extra  lens  and  gear  train. 

Inspect  while  still  in  operation. 
Top  mechanical  condition.  Available 
soon! 

LOCA TED : 

South  liend  Tribune 
South  licnd,  Indiana 
For  Further  Information  Contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


BEN  SHULIvlAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

FOLDER  DEXTER  KNIFE,  auto  feed¬ 
er.  full  and  tab  sheet — old — excellent 
condition.  Easy  to  move.  NEED 
SPACE!  Priced:  $250.00.  The  Harford 
Democrat,  Aberdeen.  Maryland  21001. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  l>est  quality 
I)erforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
"8  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder-  Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Oi  leans — 
Available  early  1967. 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

I  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS.  U-Drive. 
ser,  #401,  16  chases.  £.xcellent  condi¬ 
tion.  $8.(KiO.  Available  March  1.  F'or 
inspection.  TIMES-NEWS,  P.O.  Bo.x 
I  40,  Lincointon,  N.  C.  28092. 


Democrat.  Aberdeen,  Maryland  21001. 

24-Page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press 

Two  to  One  Model 
Excellent  Condition 

AVAILABLE 
JANUARY  1,  1968 

With  or  Without 
Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  716-693-1000  Collect 
Or  Write  Mr.  Celehar 
TONAWANDA  NEWS 

North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

22%"  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive  — 
Tension  Lockup  —  Available  30  days  — 
Located  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  10017  OX  7-4590 


i  TWO  UNIT  36"  VANGUARD  WEB  off- 
‘  set  newspaper  or  publication  press  in- 
!  eluding  quarter  folder.  Prints  16  tab  or 
8  metro  pages  1  color,  or  8  tab  or  ( 
metro  2  colors.  Good  condition — avail¬ 
able  immediately!  $22,000  or  best  offer. 
Des  Plaines  Journal,  Des  Plaines,  Illi¬ 
nois  60016. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
TWINNED 
16  Page  Presses 

I  Folder  with  Conveyor 

1  Folder  with  '/j  Folder 

2  GE  AC  Motor  Drives 

Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  27.  N.Y. 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters- 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capro  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Meui 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshaver*— 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com- 
'  plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
I  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serizl 
I  No.  393PO.  22%"  cut-off.  vacuum 

I  back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

I  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC._^ 
"Nnvspaper  Equipment  Dealer 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calu. 


Sr.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  — 

-  - I  Model  Serial  No.  502,  V-Belt  Drive,  AC 

"YPE  PREISS.  U-Drive.  !  Motor,  in  excellent  condition.  Now 
chases.  £.xcellent  condi-  ning.  Should  be  available  on  or  *ho<k 
.vailable  March  1.  F'or  April  1st.  Geo.  J.  Roberts  &  Son*. 
4ES-NEWS.  P.O.  Box  Inc.,  380  Grove  Ave.,  Bo.x  809,  P»‘- 
N.  C.  28092.  chogue,  N.  Y.  11772. 
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EQUIPMENT  MART 

I’rrsses  &  Machinery 

7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22%"  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon  j 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  Color  Cylinder  i 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  —  I 
Locate<l  Arkansas.  | 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  lOOlT  OX  7-4590 

Steel  Rulers  &  Gafies 

LIFE-TIME  STAINLESS  STEEL  rul¬ 
ers,  T-squares,  strai^bt  edires,  tri- 
anirles;  also  kukos  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  and  printers.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture.  Lou  Steinmiller,  Inc.,  8515  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  River  Grove,  III.  60171. 


Help  WantecI 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Wanted  to  Huy 

FAIRCHILD  Standard  Perforator 
The  Daily  Leader 
Stuttnart,  Arkansas  72160 

WANTED:  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
for  newspaper  production  in  Central 
and  South  America:  also  cold-typc 
equipment.  Have  immediate  buyers. 
HiKhest  prices  paid.  Bo.\  188,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-45y0 

TWO  COMETS,  eler.  |H>t.  Prefer  Auto- 
Setter  (H>eratinLr  units  with  quadders. 
Contact:  N<*el  Blackard,  Mech.  Supt., 
News  &  Observer,  Ralei^rh,  N.C.  27602. 


HEI.l*  antp:i) 


OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  DAILY  | 
newspaper  seeks  professional  interested  ! 
in  doinir  graduate  work  in  any  field  for  j 
limited  copy  editing  and  supervision  of  I 
leginning  student  reporters.  Contact 
Richard  Wilson,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  40506. 

NIT-PICKER  with  almut  10  years 
tough  daily  experience,  plus  Nieman  or 
equivalent,  to  (excite  students  in  small 
journalism  department.  Zone  1  univer¬ 
sity.  Salary  oiien.  Box  155.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR  —  Neetl  a  ! 
creative  writer,  now,  to  etlit  all  pub¬ 
lications  and  to  project  the  image  of  a 
fine  New  England  lilieral  arts  college. 
Several  years exi>erience  required.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  in  confitlence  to  Box  , 
32.55,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 


Administrative 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA!  Assistant 
Controller,  assistant  Business  Manager 
type,  for  large  operation.  Full  resumi, 
compensation  sought  to  Box  111,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 


Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2 
anticipates  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  Business  Manager.  Must 
possess  substantial  background 
in  labor  negotiations  and  cost 
control. 

The  man  we  seek  will  have 
broad  authority  but  will  be 
compensated  with  a  complete 
range  of  benefits  including  a 
substantial  salary.  This  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the 
right  man,  but  we  seek  only 
experienced  candidates. 

Please  write  in  confidence  to 

Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

WEST  OR  SOUTH  YOUNG  MAN? 
With  acquisitions,  good  potential  will 
develop  for  qualified  newspaperman. 
FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  contact  young, 
growing 

COPELAND 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
Courier  News.  Plant  City,  Fla.  33566 
Standard-Register,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 
Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028 

EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY— Young¬ 
er  man  with  production  know-how  to 
l)ecome  Jf2  man  on  exciting  medium 
daily.  Area  4.  Excellent  opportunities 
for  future  with  outstanding  multi-news- 
paper  oiteration.  Send  full  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Bo.x  222,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  I 

Area  2  newspai)er  needs  someone  ex-  \ 
iwrienceil  in  computers  and  program-  I 
ming  for  #2  job  in  what  is  expecte<I  i 
to  l)e  the  #1  newspaper  computer  I 
project  in  the  country.  Salary  attrac¬ 
tive  for  right  i>erson.  Qualifications  in¬ 
clude  imagination,  programming  and 
au|)ervisory  exi)erience,  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  i<leas  in  simple  language,  and 
ability  to  get  along  well  with  other  i 
l>eople.  Box  230,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

WHERE  IS  THERE  A  MAN  WHO  I 
IS  HUNGRY?  WE  WANT  HIM! 

This  30,000  eastern  combination  daily 
will  offer  much  work,  much  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  good  five-figure  salary  for 
an  administrative  assistant  especially 
strong  in  sales  (ads  and  subs).  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  every  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  THE  top  man  himself.  He 
should  be  in  his  30’s  or  40‘s,  probably 
a  college  grad,  have  a  record  of 
achievement  and  stability  behind  him. 
Paiier  is  one  of  an  aggressive  group 
which  is  g(XMl  to  its  men  but  hard  on 
their  wives.  Inquire  Box  211,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  | 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
eastern  Oregon  daily.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  with  experience 
ready  to  run  his  own  department.  . 
Write,  giving  full  details,  to  Box  108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM— Start  *11,500  a  year 
4-  bonus.  East  coast  a.m.  daily.  Re¬ 
quires  strong  leader,  well-qualified  in  | 
all  phases  of  circulation  work  .  .  .  a  ' 
man  who  can  handle  the  rougher  circu-  I 
lation  problems  of  today.  For  the  right  I 
man,  this  can  he  a  stepping-stone  to  i 
the  top  job.  Write  Box  158,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  1 


AMBITIOU"S 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
On  some  small  to  medium-sized  daily 
there  is  a  young,  ambitious  circulation 
man  who  has  promotional  skill — can 
work  crazy  hours — is  not  afraid  of  an 
unconventional  career. 

Prove  here  on  a  7,000  bi-weekly,  that 
should  be  10,000,  how  to  do  it,  then 
take  on  other  community  newspapers 
in  Connecticut  who  need  help.  First 
year:  $7,500;  can  progress  to  $15,000. 

A!fre<l  Stanford,  Publisher 
MILFORD  CITIZEN 
117  Broad  St.,  Milford.  (3onn.,  06461 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

wanted  by  the  finest  daily  newspaper 
in  its  circulation  group.  Located  in 
Zone  3  with  tremendous  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Must  be  alert  and  aggressive,  plus 
have  the  stuff  it  takes  to  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  results  at  a  reasonable  cost 
from  your  imaginative  promotion. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  circu¬ 
lator  who  wants  a  future  and  is  willing 
to  work  for  it.  Liberal  bonus  plan.  Ap¬ 
plications  held  in  strict  confidence^ 
State  age.  education,  working  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Box  140,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation  I 

REGIONAL  MANAGER  —  Experienced 
news|>aper  circulation  field  manager  j 
with  successful  promotion  and  service  ' 
record.  Regional  manager  trains,  man-  I 
ages,  directs  part-time  district  advisors 
and  carrier  boys.  Starting  salary  *7,-  I 
280.00  plus  complete  fringe  l)enefits.  , 
Mrs.  Martin.  Personnel,  Morris  County  ! 
Daily  Record.  55  Park  Place,  Morris-  '■ 
town.  N.J.  07960.  j 

TELEPHONE  SOLICITOR  —  *100-a-  j 
week  base  salary  to  sell  newspaper 
subscriptions  for  newspaper  within  50-  I 
miles  of  N.Y.  Weekly  l>onus  in  addition  j 
to  base  salary.  As  salarie<l  employe.  , 
you  will  receive  paid  vacation,  sick  I 
leave,  company  benefits.  This  is  a  small  I 
<laily  newspai)er  that  wishes  to  add  a  j 
full-time  stable  phone  solicitor  to  its 
staff.  We  want  steady,  regular  orders 
every  week:  not  a  fly-by-night  flashy 
lierformer.  Send  full  details  first  letter 
to  Box  244.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

LIKE  A  CHALLENGE?  Area  2  news¬ 
paper  in  dynamic  market  seeks  a 
Classified  Manager  who  has  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  ability  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  market.  Nearly  40,000  circulation 
and  growing.  Box  132,  Editor  &  Pub-  . 
lisher. 

DIVISION  MANAGER 
Los  Angeles  Area  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  successful  bark-  > 
ground  in  classifieil  advertising  who 
can  train,  manage  and  inspire  sales¬ 
people.  j 

He  should  lie  capable  of  working  with  ' 
trainees  and  actually  demonstrating  j 
how  sales  are  made.  (Competitive  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
an  asset  but  not  a  necessity. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Salary  ojien. 

Write  in  confidence  giving  details  about  I 
yourself.  Box  3188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Area  I 
5  suburban  weekly.  Must  be  an  alert, 
intelligent  competitor  who  can  effec-  ] 
tively  sell  and  provide  guidance  and 
leadership  for  a  growing  staff.  Quality 
newspaper  is  state’s  “General  Excel¬ 
lence”  winner  and  largest  ABC  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  We’re  growing  fast  and 
you’ll  hasten  our  growth  if  you’re  the 
right  man.  Send  resume  to  Box  45, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  MANAGER,  market-oriented,  ' 
for  key  position,  backup  man  in  large  , 
California  operation.  Must  have  acumen 
and  experience  to  suit  highly  competi-  ' 
tive  situation.  Complete  resume,  com-  ■ 
pensation  anticipated,  availability  first 
1  letter.  Confidential.  Box  70,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher.  | 

AD  MAN  with  management  potential.  J 
I  Quality  suburban  weekly  with  over 
I  17,000  paid  circulation.  ABC  member. 

I  Area  5.  Experience,  references,  salary 
^  expected  to  Box  60,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

POSmON  OPEN  NOW  for  a  young. 

!  aggressive  local  retail  display  salesman, 
with  newspaper  advertising  experience, 
on  55,000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  live  and  expanding 
I  market.  Exceptional  opportunity  in-  ^ 
eluding  good  fringe  benefits  for  man  | 
I  (or  woman)  seeking  good  earnings  in  ! 
'  permanent  position.  Salary  -f-  unique 
I  monthly  commission-bonus  plan  4- 
I  mileage.  Send  all  information  on  self, 

I  including  salary  requirements,  refer- 
'  ences,  to  Miss  Anne  F.  Lester,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  The  Home  News,  Box  561, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903.  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 

RETAIL  ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN 
for  29,000  combination  daily.  Must  be 
I  self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and 
I  sales.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and 
working  conditions.  Forward  resum4 
inciuding  experience  and  sample  of  lay- 
I  outs  to:  P.  Kohl.  Times-News,  Kings- 
i  port,  Tenn.,  37662.  ' 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  on  lay¬ 
out  and  experience  in  competitive  soil¬ 
ing.  for  fast-growing  Area  9  offset 
daily.  Excellent  opijortunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  full  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement,  to  Box  95, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  now 
with  a  small  daily  or  weekly,  and  is 
ready  to  move  to  a  mo<lern,  progressive 
Ohio  25M  daily.  Many  company  benefits 
including  paid  vacations,  bonus,  car 
allowance,  congenial  co-workers.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  150,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP-DRAWER  ADVERTISING  REP 
for  14.000  Southern  Calif,  daily.  Strong 
in  sales  and  layout.  Wage  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Beautiful  com¬ 
munity.  Box  114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 
Advertising  salesman  fur  major  national 
livestock  newspai>er,  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  territories.  Salary  plus 
commission,  expenses  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Unexce!le<l  growth  opiK)rtunity. 
Should  have  farm  product  or  farm  pub¬ 
lication  Sjiles  exi>erience.  Box  220.  Eli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Dynamic 
employee-owned  daily  offers  gomi  salary, 
bonus,  chance  for  advancement.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate  on  San  Francisco  Penin¬ 
sula.  Prefer  Journalism  degree  and/or 
some  exi>erience.  Send  resume  to  Jim 
Thorburn.  Retail  Adv.  Mgr.,  Palo  Alto 
Times,  Box  300,  Palo  Alto.  Calif., 
94302. 

WE  RE  GROWING  FAST  .  .  .  and  we 
have  an  immediate  oiiening  for  a 
young,  exi>erienced  ad  salesman  to  grow 
with  us.  Excellent  opportunity  to  join 
a  large,  <iuality  suburban  weekly  news- 
I)ai>er,  part  of  a  3-weekly-daily  group 
in  Zone  2.  Guaranteetl  above-average 
salary  and  car  expenses.  If  you  live  in 
Zone  2.  write  in  confidence  giving 
)»ackgrt)ur.d  and  availability  to  Box  195. 
Editor  &  Publishr. 

IN  TEXAS  PANHANDLE 

SEASONED  SALESMAN 
(rixal  working  conditions,  with  all 
normal  lienefits  and  gtMxl  salary.  Must 
l>e  neat  apiiearing.  intelligent  and  of 
goo<l  moral  character.  References  re- 
quire<l.  Send  ai>plication  to  Ron  Hardin. 
P.O.  Box  471.  Borger,  Texas  79007.  Ph : 

1  (AC  806)  BR  .3-.56U. 

STYMIED?  Want  a  place  with  oppor- 
j  tunity  to  further  explore  your  mer- 
I  chan<lising  and  siiles  talent?  Above- 
I  average  copy  and  layout  ability  a  big 
asset.  A  terrific  place  with  this  Aren 
4  daily  and  Sunday  25,000  circulation 
bracket  newspaper,  at  above-average 
salary  -f-  commisitions  and  expenses. 
Send  resume.  Personal  interview  at  our 
expense.  Box  240,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPOR’TER— Need  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  running  wire  desk  two 
days  per  week  and  general  assignment 
work  three  days  per  week.  Opportunity 
for  advancement  to  desk  assignment. 
Join  aggressive  28,000  daily  in  the 
process  of  building  modem  offset  plant 
in  Kentucky’s  third  largest  metropolitan 
area.  Phone  collect.  Larry  Hager,  (AC 
502)  68.3-1511, 

EXPERIHN<JED  MAN  who  can  cover 
anything  for  afternoon  Virginia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  right  experience  and  educational 
background.  Box  92,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  4-man  staff.  STATE  AND  CITY  REPORTER  needed 
Immediate  employment.  Send  all  neces-  ;  by  66.000  midwest  daily  with  record  of 
sary  with  first  application.  No  'phone  steady  growth.  Five-day  week,  good 
calls.  Contact;  Sports  Editor,  Free  I  fringes,  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Press,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902.  I  Box  84,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


led  REPORTERS— Need  reporters  with  two  GENERAL  NEWS-SPORTS  Reporter 
of  I  or  more  years  experience  in  general  for  lively  6-day  p.m.  daily.  Layout, 
)od  ;  reporting  on  growing  seven-day  news-  head  writing  experience  essential.  Idea! 
nt.  I  paper  in  Kentucky's  third  metroimlitan  for  man  on  the  way  up.  Camera  use 
area.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi-  helpful.  No  beginners.  $120  weekly  mini- 
i  ence.  Fine  opportunity  for  alert,  ag-  mum  to  start.  Need  now  1  Progressive 
—  gressive,  objective  newsmen.  Two  posi-  city  of  7,000.  Fine  schools — exceptional 
tions  oi>en.  Phone  collect.  Larry  Hager,  recreational  area :  resort,  horticultural 
11^  (AC  602)  683-1511.  and  industrial  economy.  Send  complete 

g - — - -  resume  with  samples  of  your  writing 

m  '  ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  to  cover  (which  will  be  returned)  to:  Don 
=  (  community  and  economic  development  Schoenwether,  Daily  Tribune,  South 
=  I  and  local  government  in  East  St.  Louis  Haven,  Michigan  49090.  Interview  es- 
^  and  the  Metro  East  area  of  Illinois,  sential. 


Should  be  imaginative  and  aggressive; 
should  have  2  years  experience  in  re¬ 
porting  with  a  degree. 


HELP! 

A  leading  New  Jersey  daily  needs  an 


g  !  Good  metropolitan  location  to  be  a  I  experienced  reporter  to  cover  a  fast- 
g  ;  part  of  and  take  advantage  of  St.  |  growing  municipality  in  its  territory, 
g  i  Louis  area  cultural  and  recreational  The  job  requires  a  person  to  write 


opiwrtunities. 

The  Metro  East  Journal — a  38,000  p.m. 
dally — is  a  member  of  the  Lindsay- 


news  of  government  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  and  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life 
in  the  community.  Write  Mr.  Luery, 


=  Schaub  newspaper  group  of  Illinois.  THE  DAILY  HOME  NEWS,  123  How 


Address 


Good  promotional  opportunities  on  a 
growing  daily.  Salary  to  $170  per  week. 
Send  complete  resum4  to  H.  E.  Hay. 
LSNI.,  Box  789,  Decatur.  Illinois  62325. 

6  HEa4  NEEDED 


Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  08903,  or 
phone  (AC  201)  54,3-4000,  between 

10:00  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

GROWING,  MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  in 
live  Ohio  college  town  is  seeking  ex- 


-Zip  Code- 


koQ  i)erienced  desk  man  to  serve  in  key 
Big  eastern  afternoon  newspaper  ha*  news  room  capacity.  Good  salary,  work- 
a  coupta  of  vacanciCT  and  is  expanding  ;  eonditions.  Write  availability,  qual- 
man-  aAd  ifi“ations  (particularly  in  editing  and 

^  ^  layout),  salary  requirements,  refer- 


Clattiflcation. 


quality  oiieration  and  prefer  "pros" — 
but  will  train  young  men  with  real 
potential.  Excellent  pay  and  develop¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Box  104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSOCTATE  EDITOR 
Why  go  to  work  for  a  non-profit. 


ences.  Box  138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET'S  MAKE  A  DEAL  I 
We're  in  the  market  for  copy  readers — 
people  who  are  interested  in  being  more 
than  paragraph  markers.  In  return, 
you'll  get  one  of  the  very  best  pay 
scales  on  one  of  the  biggest,  busiest. 


Catholic  weekly  newspai^r?  Profes-  liveliest  and  boomingest  n^spapers  lii 
sional  pay  f^dards.  Entire  operation  ^.S.  Zone  6.  Box  183,  Ed^r  t 

in  service  of  editorial  function.  Chance  Publisher 

to  have  an  important  influence  on  a  _ ! _ 

metropolitan  area  :  chance  to  participate 

in  top-level  decisions.  Interested?  Write  LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE?  You 


m  1  Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ;  'an  prove  yourself  in  this  job— opening 

= - -  -  a  North  Ontral  Ohio  news  bureau  for 

=  r-iTA'ur'C'  mn  ^vr-pr  fast-moving,  feature-conscious  paper. 

~  If  ««  -  Youth  and  experience  ne^ed,  but  abil- 

If  you  wish  to  grow  as  a  reporter,  ,  uy  to  be  a  self-starter  counts  most, 
deskman,  or  society  writer,  with  a  tv^-ite  Dick  Collier.  State  Editor.  New, 
growing  25,000  ^rculation  paper  that  journal,  Mansfield  Ohio  44901. 
wants  to  be  the  best,  we  d  like  to  talk 
to  you.  We  want  your  talent,  energy 

and  ideas.  We  offer  a  progressive  news-  MANAGING  EDITOR 

paper  situated  in  a  university  city  in  The  Nashua  Telegraph,  New  Hsmp- 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  just  shire's  largest  evening  newspaper,  ha, 
loaded  with  great  mountains,  fast  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  for  a 
streams  and  clear  lakes.  Write  Box  managing  editor.  Will  consider  only 


5 ' 171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


thoroughly  experienced  man  to  join 
management  team  that  has  put  us  on 


COPYREADER.BEPORTER.  1110  .v,.k  M 

offset  daily,  13,500.  A1  Oickle,  Asst.  , 

Managing  Ed..  The  Recorder,  Green-  REPORTER,  general  assignment,  Vir- 


field.  Mass.  01301. 


ginia  16.000  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  leading  professional  mili-  _ 

tary  magazine.  Experienced,  capable  _  _  ...  _  „ 

news  or  magazine  and  able  to  take  i  REPORTER.  .N.J.  DAILY — Experi- 
complete  charge  of  editorial  and  edi-  1  enced  for  municipal,  county  coverage, 
torial  production — develop  and  expand  Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editorial  content — and  direct  small  staff.  ' - 

Published  by  a  non-profit  association  as  '  OFFSET  DAILY — Michigan's  newert. 
a  professional  publication  (not  a  house  seeks  young  self-starter  with  2-4  yean 
organ).  This  is  an  opening  for  a  man  experience  to  help  cover  one  of  the 
looking  for  a  challenge  to  his  com-  nation's  fastest  growing  areas.  Six-dsy. 
petency  as  a  well-rounded  journalist  afternoons,  emphasizing  local  art  end 


^  with  executive  ability.  features.  Come  grow  with  usl  Write  j 

s  Offers  an  opportunity  for  satisfying  MiddlesworUi.  Blitor,  "^e  Daily  j 

=  I  career  (our  present  editor  has  been  Sentinel.  Box  129.  Utica.  Michigen.  I 

=  I  with  us  for  more  than  25  years).  Wash-  480S7.  Or  call,  collect.  (AC  313)  731-  I 
g  ington-based.  Send  personal  resumd  in-  1000.  t 

g  eluding  education,  work  experience  and - f 

1  commensurate  with  REPORTER  p.m.  6.500  daily.  Cover  8  i 

g  I  res^nsibilities.  Please  state  approxi-  eounties.  3  states:  not  a  dull  work  ! 


mate  salary  requirements.  Box  186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS.  COPY  READERS. 
REPORTERS  AND  DESK  MEN 
wanted  by  growing  North  Jersey  daily. 


situation.  Forward  resumd  to:  Maurice 
K.  Henry,  Pub.,  Daily  News.  Middles 
boro,  Ky.,  40963. 

REPORTER  for  prize-winning  >200 
circulation  weekly  at  hub  of  interesting 


□  Assigrv  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  m 


morningand  evening  ^l|y  ^perienced  Congenial  staff,  good  salary,  vac.- 

men  needed  b^  will  tram  those  with  „„  insurance.  Write  Times, 

some  daily  experience.  Prevailing  sal-  willard  Ohio  44890 

ary,  advancement,  fringe  benefits.  Send  _ 

resume.  State  salary  desired.  Box  142, 

Blditor  &  Publisher.  SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay  area  daily. 


m  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  respon-  i  — - - •: . . . 

m  sible  editorial  position  with  firm  pub-  major  assipments ;  skilled  copy  editor 


SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay  area  daily. 
35,000  circulation,  needs: 
Aggressive,  imaginative  reporter  for 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  •  BSB  Third  Aveaaa  •  New  York,  New  Yerfc  10022  m 


llillllilllll||;i:il||lllll,;ii:ili:|J!llllill||||||||;ill||illii|I|||ira  1  Milfonl.  Conn.  06776. 


lishing  six  offset  weeklies.  Key  job  'y'tB  f®'  layout,  sharp  heads, 
with  appn^riate  pay  scale  in  grrowing  Must  have  at  least  three  years'  experi* 
organization.  Call  or  write  John  W.  ence,  preferably  on  smaller  daily.  Some 
Nash,  Pub.,  Times  Pub.  Co..  New  night  shifts  required.  Top  pay  for  top 


06776.  '  people.  Box  144,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITOR 

EMPLOYEE  PUBUGATIONS 

Journalism  of  related  degree. 
2-5  years’  experience  to  edit 
professional  quality  tabloid 
newspapers  for  marketing  and 
production  employees.  Hart¬ 
ford  location,  limited  travel, 
unlimited  opportunity. 

Salary  is  open,  so  are  com¬ 
munication  channels  to  the 
top.  Unsurpassed  benefits 
package. 

For  Interviow  Call  or  Writ* 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Coburn,  Manager 
Kiblic  Relations  ti  Publications 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

A  DIVISION  OF  LITTON  INDUSTRIES 

150  NEW  PARK  AVENUE 
HARTFORD,  CONN.  06106 
(203)  233-2621 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  DESKMAN — YounK  man,  well 
versed  in  sports  makeup,  copy  reading 
and  headline  writing  to  join  fast-grow¬ 
ing  100,000  PM.  Some  writing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  numerous  benefits,  ideal 
climate.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Personnel  Director,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News,  P.O.  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  33302. 


SPORTS  OPPORTUNITY 
45,000  circulation  daily  adding  to  sports 
staff.  Needs  experienced  combination 
reporter-desk  man.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  resume  to:  Jim  Barnhart, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Pantagraph,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  III.,  61701, 


THRIVING  METRO  EVENING  DAILY 
in  Midwest  seeks  reporter  to  replace 
top-notch  man  we  just  moved  to  our 
Washington  bureau.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  fast,  accurate.  We  have  one  of 
the  best  salary  scales,  and  a  33-hour 
week.  Box  160,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  some 
photo  knowhow  for  small  6-day  daily. 
Need  immediately.  Was  paying  $95  a 
week  plus  benefits :  state  pay  needs. 
Send  resume,  clips  to:  Montrose  (Colo.) 
Press  81401. 


A  New  Concept  In  Journalism — 
AP-Dow  Jones  Elconomic  Re¬ 
port  will  commence  world-wide 
operations  April  1,  1967.  This 
overseas  business  and  financial 
news  service  has  been  formed 
by  Dow  Jones  &  Company  and 
The  Associated  Press. 

Dow  Jones,  Publisher  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal— The  Na¬ 
tional  Observer — and  Barron’s 
Magazine,  has  already  assem¬ 
bled  a  special  editorial  staff  for 
The  AP-Dow  Jones  Elconomic 
Report  in  the  U.S.,  but  two  or 
three  spots  are  still  oiien  for 
highly-qualified  copy  editors- 
rewrite  men  in  New  York. 


If  you  have  a  background  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  editing  or  report¬ 
ing  for  a  business  publication, 
general  magazine,  newspaper 
or  wire  service,  and  have  a 
special  interest  in  international 
news,  write  telling  us  of  your 
qualifications. 


AP-Dow  Jones  Elconomic  Report 
Elditorial  Office 

'  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  100 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily  1 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners.  I 
Send  complete  typewritten  resumd,  ref-  i 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  ' 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603.  { 


BEST  COPY  DESK 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Zone  2,  wants  man  who  can  make  the 
grade.  Bu.x  3228,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  DESKMAN  able  to  serve 
as  assistant  wire  editor  on  Texas  Gulf 
coast  afternoon-Sunday  a.m.  daily. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  in  new 
plant.  Apply  Managing  Editor,  The 
News,  Port  Arthur,  'Texas  77640. 


COURT  HOUSE  AND  I 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  | 
on  15,500  circulation  daily.  Plenty  of 
opi>ortunity  fur  diversified  assignments  j 
and  advancement.  This  is  a  growth  I 
organization  offering  excellent  wages  i 
and  benefits  in  a  highly  desirable  com-  ' 
munity.  Send  resume  of  experience  and  I 
references  to  P.  G.  Daubel,  News- 
Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio  43420,  i 


DE.SK  EDITOR  on  growing  weeklies. 
^e<iuire8  news  writing,  head  writing — 
willingness  to  take  responsibility.  I 
Knowleilge  in  farm  or  sports  helpful;  ! 
new  school — gotxl  country  air;  33-mile8  i 
from  Indianapolis.  Elastern  Indiana 
Pub.  Co.,  Knightstuwn,  Indiana  46148. 


DESK  MAN — We  need  experience!  The 
person  we’re  looking  for  has  been  on 
a  copy  desk  for  several  years  and  is 
tired  of  the  same  old  routine.  If  you 
are  over  40,  but  have  bright  young 
ideas  and  are  ready  to  work  with  an 
active  desk,  send  resume  to  Box  187, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


DESKMAN  for  expanding  small  daily 
in  New  Engiand,  preferably  qualified 
to  run  city  desk  one  day  a  week.  Box 
192,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  for  leading  publishing  house 
in  sunny  tax-free  Bahamas.  Need  top 
man  who  can  take  charge.  Send 
samples,  resume.  Etienne  Dupuch,  Jr. 
Publications,  Box  958,  Nassau,  Ba¬ 
hamas. 


EDITOR 

for  special  sections,  Sunday  features, 
Sunday  tabloid,  supervise  women’s  page 
makeup.  Salary  open;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Attractive  community.  Zone  4. 
Send  details,  Bo.x  218,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR — National  business  magazine 
located  in  St.  Louis  seeks  male  assistant 
editor.  Under  30  and  draft  exempt.  De¬ 
gree  required.  Send  resumd  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  215,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
'  lisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  needed  at  once  for 
labor  newspaper  plant.  Write  or  ’phone: 
Tile  Leader,  1134  Iowa  St.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa  52001, 


FLORIDA  MORNING  DAILY  wants 
I  sports  desk  man  who  can  direct  de¬ 
partment;  some  writing  possible  but 
desk  is  paramount.  Age  not  important; 
supervisory  ability  mandatory.  Good 
starting  salary,  liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  giving  full  details  to  Box 
242,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  REPORTER  Central  New 
I  Jersey  daily,  Male;  experience  not 
I  necessary.  Must  have  car.  Box  202,  Edi- 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 


GET  UP  AND  GO? 

If  you’ve  got  it.  we  want  it.  Prize¬ 
winning  Maryland  morning  newspaper 
needs  reporters  for  bureaus  in  expand¬ 
ing  7-county  oiieration.  Camera  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  ’Top  pay  and  benefits  for 
young  journalism  grads  or  reporters 
with  a  year  or  two  of  solid  experience. 
We’re  going  places.  If  you  want  to  hop 
aboard  rush  resumd  to  Box  224,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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GROWING  SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 
daily  needs  all-around  newsman.  Good 
opportunity  for  J-School  grad  wanting 
raise  family  in  western  atmosphere,  or 
mature  reporter  seeking  eventual  re¬ 
tirement  in  Arizona.  $110  weekly  to 
start.  Box  214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  WIRE  EDITOR  for  17,000  p.m. 
daily.  Wire  experience  desirable  but  not 
necessary.  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume. 
Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


90-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  needs  new 
outlook.  New  owner  of  old  established 
weekly  wants  editor  with  ideas.  Present 
circulation  growing,  but  not  keeping 
pace  with  expanding  industrial  and 
population  gains.  No  easy  job  .  ,  .  but 
far  from  impossible,  and  not  a  dead¬ 
end  road  for  the  right  man  who  knows 
news. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  recreational 
area,  ideal  location  fur  sportsman  and 
family.  Paper  recently  converted  to 
offset.  New  e<litor  should  expect  daily 
operation  within  five  years.  Sound 
financial  support  allows  better  than 
average  opportunity. 

No  age,  experience  or  education  require¬ 
ments.  If  interestetl  send  full  resume, 
samples,  and  salary  expected  to: 

Ron  Meyer 

Box  2U7,  Benton,  Arkansas  72105 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  N.H.  daily. 
Must  bo  under  40 — ready  to  go  to  work 
and  assume  full  responsibility  for  and 
direction  of  staff.  Salary  $7,500  per 
year  plus.  Box  225,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLICE,  cmr  HALL  REPORTER,  for 
10,000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of  variety 
in  work — opportunity  for  advancement 
— good  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Jack 
Howey,  Managing  Ed.,  Daily  Tribune. 
P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind.,  46970,  giving 
resume  and  salary  requirements;  or  call 
(AC  317)  473-6641. 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR 
Production  and  copy  editor  for  monthly 
publication  of  technical  society  needed 
to  work  with  staff  technical  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  printers. 
Must  be  able  to  carry  out  duties  inde¬ 
pendently,  do  pasteup  and  handle  color 
imposition  forms  for  letterpress.  Edit 
news  reports,  scale  cuts,  know  typog¬ 
raphy  and  layout,  and  be  capable  of 
meeting  tight  production  schedules.  All 
employee  benefits.  New  York  City  lo¬ 
cation. 

Send  fuli  details  of  educational  back¬ 
ground.  experience  and  salary  expected 
to  Editorial  Director,  Technical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
10017. 


REGIONAL 

REPORTER 

Could  you  take  over  a  county 
bureau  and  make  readers  sit  up 
and  take  notice? 

We  are  looking  for  a  competent 
reporter/photographer  to  provide 
a  quality  news  service  in  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y. 

The  money’s  good,  the  future’s 
bright. 

A  word  of  warning,  though; 
You’ll  be  working  with  bright, 
young  copy  editors  who  demand 
the  best. 


Reply  to 

Box  200,  Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER  for  suburban  beat  on  N.Y. 
State’s  lively  capital  city  p.m.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  ambitious  young 
reporter  with  at  least  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  now  possibly  on  a  smaller  paper 
and  ready  to  move  into  a  more  chal¬ 
lenging  spot.  Should  have  car.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
berg.  Executive  Editor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.Y.  12201. 


REPORTER  for  25,000  morning;  2-3 
years’  daily  experience.  Air-mail:  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Eiditor,  Montana  Standard, 
Butte,  Mont.,  59701. 


RESPONSIBLE  MIDWEST  DAILY 
seeks  news  executive  of  proven  ability 
to  take  complete  charge  of  editoriaf 
pixxluct.  Must  have  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  news.  Give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Five-figure  salary  and 
excellent  fringes.  References  and  per¬ 
sonal  interview  required.  Box  233,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Uncle  Sam  has  beckoned  one  of  our 
sharp  young  sports  writers  and  highly 
regard^  16,000-A.M.  daily  needs  re¬ 
placement  to  keep  award-winning  three- 
man  staff  up  to  par.  Camera  knowledge, 
desk  experience  helpful.  We’re  70-miles 
from  Baltimore  and  Washington  in  a 
hotbe<l  of  high  school  sports.  Write  to 
Box  190,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16,000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 


YOUNG ’THOUGHTFUL  N  EWS  WRITER 
for  #2  slot  in  news  bureau  of  Ivy 
League  college.  Background  in :  science, 
medicine,  music  heipful.  Send  resume 
to  Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order! 


4-timts .  90e  ptr  lint;  per  iswt 

3-tinitt  . $1.00  ptr  lint,  ptr  iuut 

Z-timts . $1.10  ptr  lint,  ptr  btut 

l-timt  . $1.20  ptr  lint,  ptr  istut 


Count  8«t  mrapt  werdi  ptr  lint. 
3  lints  minintuM 
(No  abbrtviatient) 

Add  SOc  for  box  itrvitt 
Air-mail  strvict  on  box  numbtrt  alto 
anilabit  at  $L0O  txtra. 


Rmipendeiits  aaswerinq 
"Help  Wanted”  ads 
Do  not  stnd  Irrtplactabit  elippinit, 
ttc.  in  rtsponto  to  Htip  Wanted  adt 
until  direct  request  it  made  for  them. 
EAP  cannot  bo  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-timet  . $1.35  ptr  lint,  ptr  issue 

3-timet . $1.45  per  lint,  ptr  iuut 

2-timts  . $1.55  ptr  lint,  ptr  iuut 

l-timt  . $1.65  ptr  lint,  per  iuut 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVER'nSING 
Tuesdoy,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdtrt'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replitt  mailed  each  dty 
as  they  art  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  typo,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  chanpts  yoie  clauifltd 
ad  to  display.  Tha  ratt  for  display-clatti- 
fitd  is  $2.75  per  agate  lint — $3&50  ptr 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaxa  2-7050 
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HELP  \^  .4NTEU 

HELP  WANTED 

j  HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

1  Operators-Machinists 

Production 

PHOTON  OPERATOR 

OFFSET  PLANT 

CITY  EDITOR 

Ambitious  and  energetic  city  editor  for  a 
75,000  metropolitan  eastern  daily.  We  want 
a  man  with  the  experience  to  take  charge  and 
train  a  staff,  demand  and  get  the  best,  and 
come  up  with  new  ideas.  Pay  and  fringes 
excellent,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspai>er 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ide^  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate.  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience. 


THE  QUALITY 
COPY  DESK 

We  are  a  major  eastern 
daily  newspaper  looking 
for  creative  copy  editors. 

We  do  not  want  para¬ 
graph  markers,  rim  men 
whose  heads  just  fit  or 
copyreaders  whose  sole 
talent  is  railroading  copy. 

We  do  want  copy  editors 
who  want  to  do  quality 
editing,  make  the  best 
money  on  newspapers  to¬ 
day  and  advance  as  far  as 
talent  will  take  them. 

Box  232 

Editor  &  Publisher 


TOP  REPORTING  SPOT  OPEN  on  Zone 
2  PM  daily.  This  is  for  a  person  in¬ 
terested  in  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  skills  and  move  into  a  top  writing 
|H>sition.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  employee  benefit  programs,  college 
community — and  growing.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  134,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 

KNOWLEDGEABLE  WRITERS,  imag¬ 
inative  photographers  needed  all  cities 
by  national  tennis  publication.  Tell  us 
your  qualifications.  Box  165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITERS 

Leaclinf?  cor|x>ration  has  interesting 
free-lance  assignments  for  capable  pub¬ 
lished  writers  adept  at  handling  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
jects  for  high  level  general  audience. 
Rates  goo<l  I  Send  resume  and  work 
samples.  Box  205,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  WANTED  by 
medium-sized  daily.  Must  be  familiar 
with  mixers,  quadders,  saws,  and  TTS. 
Good  working  conditions,  liberal  fringe 
benefits  including  profit  sharing  and 
retirement  plan.  'Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  tier  year.  Clean  university  town. 
Write  Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  tion  situation.  Some  commercial  back- 
:  ground  desirable.  Box  198,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher.  ! 

I  PHOTON  MACHINIST  —  Need  impro-  ' 

I  vising,  production-minde<l,  take-charge 
I  individual  to  handle  machines  in  grow- 
!  ing  quality  commercial  shcq)  in  metro- 
,  politan  area.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Pub- 
•  Usher. 

I  STATION  OPEN  FOR  OPERATOR  j 
Ad  Man  and  Monitor;  37%  hr.  week: 
sick  leave;  good  scale;  open  shop  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  fishing,  boating  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Contact :  Sam  Bruton.  Galveston  ! 
News,  P.O.  Bo,\  628,  Galveston,  Texas  I 
77551.  I 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  model  33.  : 
Must  be  competent  ads,  jobs,  1%  i 
galleys  straight  matter  hour.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Good  wage.  Permanent.  Ritzville  { 
Journal-Times,  Ritzville,  Washington,  : 
99169. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— 6-day  daily. 

I  Contact  Bob  Vellenga,  The  News- 
Herald.  Willoughby,  Ohio.  44094.  (AC 
216)  942-2100.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
I  Employer. 

I  TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation,  60  words  per  minute  com¬ 
petency.  Scale  $162.00.  Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  W.  Stremming,  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency.  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
;  Blvd.,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 

WANTED:  OPERATORS.  MANUAL. 

I  for  Kelly  B  press.  Hoagland  Hardware, 

I  Hoagland,  Indiana  46745. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18.000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  exi>erience  with  Gosa  Uni- 
tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment  ;  fully-equipped  new  modem 
plant.  Fringe  tenefita  include  vacation, 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen-  j 
sion  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  giving  resume  of  experience  to 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio.  Review  43920. 

WANTED!  I  ! 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire 
Pressroom  Foreman.  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel.  186  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 
18440. 

(X>KBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper 
for  group  of  weeklies  in  San  Francisco 
area.  Union  shop;  35-hr.  week ;  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  be  thoroughly  competent. 
Air-mail  resum4,  references  to  Box  64, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpress. 
Six  weeklies  prints  on  web  offset  in 
1  our  plant;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
{  high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent. 

I  Courier,  Gibron  City,  Illinois  60936. 

NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
,  shop  needs  printer  and  operator,  (r-4. 

’TTS  equipped.  Good  living  conditions. 

{  Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen. 
i  N.M.  87002. 


WANTED:  TOP-FLIGHT  PRINTER 
Apply  or  write  to: 

Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.  26901 

WORKING  FOREMAN  needed  by 
small,  growing  afternoon  daily.  Real 
opportunity!  Daily  Record,  Dunn,  N.C. 
28334. 


ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY  PRINTER. 
Lino-curator  for  first-class,  growing 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska’s  most 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
New  building — good  equipment — con¬ 
genial  staff.  Permanent.  Top  wages  and 
conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheechaka 
News,  Drawer  “O.”  Kenai,  Alaska 
99611.  Phone:  262-4429. 


Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
young  man.  Large  central  offset  print¬ 
ing  plant  on  Eastern  Seaboard,  .'^ulary 
up  to  $15,000  depending  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  stating  qualifications,  past 
employment  history,  and  references  to 
Box  180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLANNING  ENGINEER 
LARGE  NYC  NEWSPAPER  has  open¬ 
ing  for  graduate  engineer  with  elec¬ 
tronics,  electrical  or  mechanical  back¬ 
ground;  one  to  five  years  experience. 
Unique  opirortunity  to  work  with  small 
group  of  planning  engineers  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  equipment,  systems, 
plant  layout  and  proc^ures  in  news¬ 
paper  production.  Excellent  salary  and 
growth  oi>portunity  with  liberal  bene¬ 
fit  plan.  Candidate  should  have  com¬ 
pleted  or  be  exempt  from  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Send  details  of  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY 
Younger  man  with  production  know¬ 
how  to  become  secon<l  man  on  exciting 
medium  daily.  Area  4.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  future  with  outstanding 
multi-newspaper  operation.  Send  full 
resume  and  salary  re<iui  rements  to  Box 
199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

METDICAL  SCHOOL  PR — Immediate 
opportunity  for  alert.  well-trainri 
newsman  with  g(^  writing  ability  as 
assistant  in  medical  school  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Other  members  of 
information  staff  also  newspaper  ex¬ 
patriates.  Hard  news  and  feature  ex¬ 
perience  necessary ;  layout  desirable. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  away  from 
grind  of  daily  deadline.  Send  resum4 
to  Howard  Hall.  Director  of  Develop¬ 
ment,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103. 


INDUSTRIAL  -  BUSINESS  WRITER 
with  working  knowledge  of  editorial 
make-up  and  photography  needed  by 
public  relations  department  of  a  state 
development  board  in  the  southeast. 
Good  opportunity.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to;  Box  145,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE— We’ve  been 
three  years  building  a  solid  foundation 
under  the  PR  Division  of  this  multi- 
service  agency  with  offices  in  two 
me<iium-size  Ohio  cities.  Now  it’s  ready 
to  take  off — and  we  need  help  fast.  If 
you’ve  had  at  least  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  PR  copy/contact,  a  solid  news 
background,  and  want  a  crack  at  get¬ 
ting  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  grow¬ 
ing,  going  young  organization,  tell  us 
about  yourself.  Salary  open,  depending 
on  exi^erience,  plus  all  the  normal 
fringes  including  profit-sharing.  Here’s 
a  chance  to  manage  your  own  consumer 
accounts,  with  unlimited  advancement 
opportunities.  Box  210,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PR  DIRECTOR  of  na¬ 
tional  fraternal  organization  with  mid¬ 
west  hea<iquarters.  Attractive  future  for 
young  man.  solid  writer  with  newspa- 
l)er  or  broadcasting  experience.  $9,000 
starting  salary.  Please  submit  resumi. 
Box  243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PR  OPPORTTINITY  to  grow  with  a 
growing,  (Thicago-based  company.  Want 
man  25-35,  with  top  writing  talent; 
must  be  capable  of  building  sales  pro¬ 
motion  programs,  creating  house  organ 
and  organizing  trade  show  participa¬ 
tion.  Salary  open.  Send  resumd  to: 

Sales  Manager 

ria’L’BLIC  PACKAOINO  CORPORATION 
9160  So.  Green  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60620 
Ph:  (AC  312)  233-6530 

PUBLICIST  WRITER  to  represent 
public  relations  firm  in  headquarters 
of  international  businessman’s  organi¬ 
zation.  Must  be  able  to  develop  maga¬ 
zine  story  lines,  work  with  press, 
public  relation  stories,  brochures.  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  Send  resumd  Box  208,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Situstlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  j 

INSTRUCTOR  —  20  i 

metro  new^aper  experience: 
Dubli»he<l  non-fiction  author;  know  off- 
letterpress.  Master  s  degree.  Mar¬ 
ried  43.  2  children.  Pull  or  part-time.  ' 

Box'  119.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

^TtbU^ information  DIRECTOR 
—colWe,  Chart  Areas  I.  2,  6.  Cur¬ 
rently  edit,  supervise  all  aspects  of  two 
Meociation  monthly  magazines.  Circu- 
^tion'  90.000  and  8.700.  Background: 
11  years’  editing:  newspaper,  adver¬ 
tising  and  radio  writing.  F^ily.  Age 
36.  Box  106,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

experienced  young  NEWSMAN 
_-cony  editor,  t<«>  reporter,  honors 
1  graduate— some  free  lancing;  seeks 
aunpus  post  with  opportunity  to  work 
for  master’s,  doctorate.  Box  I5I,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  ^ _ 

VETERAN  TEACHER,  publisher,  ad¬ 
ministrator  seeks  new  challenge.  Box 
156,  Editor  &  Publishen _ 

FACULTY  POSITION  with  Area  2 
coliege.  15  years’  media  writing-editing. 
PR;  4  years’  college  teaching,  including 
advising  publications.  Master’s;  doctor¬ 
ate  underway.  Woman,  single,  career- 
minded.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PhD,  extensive  teaching:  administra¬ 
tive  newspaiier  exiierience.  Available 
June  1.  Box  227,  Eriitor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

CONTROLLER.  SEC.-TREAS., 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
ESTATE  TRUSTEE 
with  20  years’  experience  on  daily 
newspaper  seeks  position  as  assistant 
to  publisher  or  general  manager  who 
needs  a  strong,  honest  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  right  arm.  Box  146,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

WANT  PUBLISHERSHIP  small  to 
medium  daily  with  growth  potential. 
Proven  success  record,  with  strong 
emphasis  advertising  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

I  DRAW  LOCAL  EUJITORIAL  cartoons 
for  your  immediate  area  ...  an 
IDEAL  SERVICE  for  growing  daily. 
Box  97,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

LOCAL  CAR’TOONS — Miracle  cure  for 
uninspired  editorial  page  I  Fast  service 
by  best  editorial  cartoonist  in  America 
(maybe  even  the  world).  Am  a  college 
professor,  magrazine  cartoonist,  and  a 
middle-of-the-road  nut  on  politics.  Send 
photo  of  local  figure  plus  political  siU 
uation.  Try  me  for  size.  Box  103,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  medium-size 
daily  desires  position  with  growth  po¬ 
tential  in  Chart  Areas  5.  7,  8  or  9. 
Knowledge  of  all  phases.  Box  127, 

I  iGditor  &  :  hiblisher. 

25-YEAR-OLD  MAN  with  6  years’ 
newspaper  experience  as  Dispatch  and 
Classifi^  Manager,  desires  j>osition  as 
classified  salesman.  Can  furnish  good 
references.  Charles  T.  Merritt,  1100  E. 
Jefferson  St.,  Boise.  Idaho  83702.  (AC 
208)  842-8222. 


Composing  Room 

MR.  PUBLISHER :  Composing  Room 
"orries?  Then  here’s  your  answer  1  All- 
wnd  printer  with  strong  management 
wekgpound  including  TTS,  Photocomp. 
505,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising  | 

AD  DIRECTOR — Aggressive.  solid  I 
background,  finest  references.  Mid-40’s. 
Box  182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  DIRECTOR,  go-getter: 
proven  record  100,000  +  daily-weekly 
combo  in  highly  competitive  California 
market.  Strong  organization,  training, 
promotion  and  sales  abilities.  Seek  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVING  DIFFICULTY  LOCATING  \ 
A  PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER  I 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR? 

One  who  not  only  has  the  know-how 
but  the  desire  to  do  the  liest  i>ossible 
job.  If  you  are  tired  of  searching, 
hoping  and  exi>erimenting.  I’d  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

Twenty  years’  of  accumulated  newspa¬ 
iier  exiierience,  all  phases  of  manage¬ 
ment,  seeks  new  outlet.  Present  income  I 
low  five-figures.  Box  197,  Evlitor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  ! 

MANAGER— IDEAS  PLUS— to  get  you 
more  linage  and  ’’know-how”  to  get  ad 
men  to  sell.  Age  35.  Box  194,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RIPE!  TOP  MAN,  33,  family;  metro, 
competitive,  layout,  sales;  college:  8 
years’  experience — wants  ad  manager’s 
job  or  tip-top  pay!  Zones  6  or  4.  Box 
219,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
News  Executive  on  prestige  paper — 
experienced  as  city  editor,  news  editor, 
foreign  correspondent,  administrator — 
seeks  managing  editor’s  post.  Age  42, 
top  references,  now  earning  $16,000. 
Box  65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING.  PR.  PUBLISHING 
position  sought  by  writer/editor/trans¬ 
lator  (fluent  French,  knowledge  Span¬ 
ish)  28,  B.A.,  science  background,  li¬ 
brary  training,  5  years’  experience. 
Box  86,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

DAM  IT! 

Put  a  stop  to  your  cultural  news  gap. 
Hire  a  pro.  Call  201-763-2826. 

EDITOR — Experienced  all  phases  of 
business ;  specialist  in  local  and  zoned 
news :  circulation  builder.  Family — 
community  man.  Management-oriented. 
Prize-winner.  Top  references.  Age  40. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4.  Box  122,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  30-M  DAILY  seeks 
a  promotion.  College,  vet,  married.  31. 
Aggressive,  provocative  columnist,  crisp 
writer,  imaginative  layout.  Metro  desk 
experience.  Box  113,  Elditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Versatile  veteran,  tt^notch  page  lay¬ 
out,  column,  features.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  J-grad,  45,  married.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  89,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADMINIS’TRATIVE  EDI’TORIAL  posi¬ 
tion  wanted.  Ten  years’  solid  book  ex¬ 
perience.  Most  recently  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  medical  journal.  MA,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Top  references.  Want  active, 
challenging  work.  Cali  Mrs.  Joann  Slatt 
(AC  212)  LE  2-1482. 

DESKMAN,  45.  will  consider  change  if 
guaranteed  no  slot ;  18  years’  on  same 
medium  daily.  Prefer  Zones  8,  9.  Box 
163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  40,  wants  to  give  at  least 
next  25  years  to  quality  afternoon  daily 
in  medium  or  smali  community.  Pre¬ 
fers  West.  Box  181,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  on  Washington. 
D.  C.  newspaper  wishes  to  relocate  in 
southwest.  15  years’  experience.  Invest¬ 
ment  possibilities  considered.  Blue  chip 
references.  Box  179,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR— Strong  on  MATURE  WRITER— some  college  and 
staff  training.  Top  record  me-  some  experience.  Prefers  sports  beat, 
daily.  Prefer  Area  6.  Box  Box  174,  Editor  ft  Publisher  or  tel: 
177,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  (AC  716)  467-9769. 
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EDITOR  (paperbacks — Maco  and  Berk- 
ley;  6  years’  magazines — -Deii).  Car¬ 
toonist  (saies  to  ALL  major  magazines  ;  , 
5  years’  in  top-10  at  LOOK).  Wrote 
coiumn  6  years  for  Writer’s  Digest. 
Good  copy  reader,  production  man  and  | 
photographer.  Write  or  phone:  John 
Norment,  6  Compo  Hill  Ave.,  Westport, 
Conn.  06880.  Ph :  (AC  203)  226-3450. 

I  NEED  A  CHALLENGE 
Daily  siiorts  editor,  city  haii  reporter, 
feature  writer,  stranded  on  weekly.  i 
Know  photography  and  layout.  Present 
salary  $125.  Box  153,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PERSON  WITH  editorial  engineering.  ■ 
background,  with  sideline  e.xcursions  I 
into  political  and  public  affairs  writ-  I 
ing.  seeks  interesting  writing  position.  I 
Box  167,  Evlitor  St  Publisher.  | 

TRADE  MAGAZINE,  HOUSE  ORGAN, 
ETC.,  EDITOR-WRITER,  34 
seeks  escape  newspaper.  Wants  chal¬ 
lenge,  travel,  top  pay.  Metro  back¬ 
ground — degree.  Box  149,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

29-YEAR-OLD  AP  DESKMAN  in  major  i 
eastern  bureau.  Background ;  2  smail 
dailies.  2  metros;  photography;  ... 
restless.  Now  making  $10,000.  Box  139, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WITH  18  YEARS’  VARIED 
AND  DETAILED  EXPERIENCE 
Hard-working,  creative  newsman  seeks 
management  job.  Currently  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  200,000  circ.  paper;  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  wire  editor,  reporter,  copy 
reader  ;  also  former  wire  service  bureau 
manager.  Outstanding  organizational 
abilities.  Box  168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR. 
Washington  (D.C.)  daily,  seeks  news  or 
women’s  slot.  E.\|>eriericed  reporter, 
makeup,  copy  eilitor.  headwriter.  Box 
223,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

CTTY  EDITOR  on  30.000  daily:  41. 
family,  degree;  totally  responsible, 
highly  personable,  unquestionably  am¬ 
bitious;  seeks  letter  opimrtunity  in 
newspaper  or  PR  officer  in  university 
or  industry.  Nine  years’  present  job. 
Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Box  209,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  exjverienced,  highly 
e<lucated — working  on  top  paper — seeks 
change.  Box  241,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  SENIOR, 
strong  on  general  reporting,  features, 
seeks  summer  assignment  on  daily  or 
weekly,  or  public  reiations.  Available 
June  12  to  Sept.  8.  Box  207,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER.  25.  seek¬ 
ing  copy  reader’s  position  or  reporter’s 
post  with  promise  of  advancement  to 
desk  work.  Served  apprenticeship  on 
county-seat  paper  and  trained  as 
J-major  at  university.  Offering  quality, 
accuracy  and  ambition.  Prefer  univer¬ 
sity  city  or  town  in  Northeast.  Midwest 
or  Northwest.  Box  21^,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  medium-sizetl 
daily  wants  any  kind  of  newspaper  job 
with  more  challenge  and  better  pay 
prospects.  Box  236,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NHaiD  SUMMER  STAFFER?  Detroit 
teacher  with  J-degree;  former  staffer 
on  4  papers.  Box  217,  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN  20  years,  handle  all  desks; 
seeks  New  England  post;  consider  col¬ 
lege  news  bureau.  Box  229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-COLUMNIST;  strong 
state,  national  political  coverage:  major 
metro  (725M);  major  radio-tv;  prefer 
Calif.,  but  open  for  demanding  job.  Box 
228,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SEPTEMBER  could  bo  the  month  your 
sports  pages  change.  If  you  ne^  a 
young,  ambitious,  experienced  writer 
that  emphasizes  the  outdoors  but  can 
cover  any  spot  with  pad  or  camera,  you 
should  contact  Box  203,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER-EDITOR.  Newspa¬ 
per,  magazine,  book  e.\|>erience.  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  me<licine.  chemistry.  Box  234, 
E»litor  ft  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

INVESTIGATOR,  shorthand  reporter, 
photographer,  available  on  call  for 
special  assignments.  Richard  Ginsburg, 
408  Olive  St..  St.  Louis,.  Mo.  63102. 

EDITORS :  If  you  want  to  build  up 
your  senator,  congressman,  or  dump 
him.  let  me  cover  him  like  poison  gas 
for  you  in  Washington:  also  solid  cov¬ 
erage  affecting  your  area;  reasonable. 
Reply  Box  27,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  SCIE'NCE  WRITER 
(Spanish),  experienced,  offers  readable 
science  articles.  Free  clips  on  request. 
Box  154,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov- 
erage  for  dailies,  national  publications. 
Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St., 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101.  (AC  717)  233- 
7820. 

EDITORS  .\ND  P.R. 
DECISION-MAKERS : 

Have  a  group  coming  to  Washington? 
Proven  reporter-photographer  team  will 
cover.  Features  on  congressmen  also  a 
specialty.  Comjwtitive  rates,  samples. 
Pine  Studios.  Inc.,  Oklahoma  Road, 
Sykesville,  Maryland  21784. 

TO'P-FLIGHT  ex-Hearst.  ex-Scripps 
Howard  man  available  day  or  night  for 
free  lance  assignments  N.Y.  area.  Clay¬ 
ton  Willis.  300  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10022.  (212)  867-9868. 

TWO-MAN  TEAM  seeking  free-lance 
Vietnam  assignment,  human  interest 
copy.  Award-winners.  Box  196,  ^itor 
ft  Publisher. 

WANT  A  PART-TIME 
CORRESPONDENT  IN  HONG  KONG? 
Woman  journalist  will  write  news  an<l 
features  on  retainer  or  free-lance  basis: 
will  also  accept  any  S.E.  Asia  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  216,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

OPERATOR  ft  MAINTENANCE  MAN 
desires  position  with  a  future.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  offset  composing 
room:  factory-trained  technician  on 
Photon,  ATF  Tyiresetter  and  Justo- 
writer.  Box  221,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Experienced,  cap¬ 
able,  and  very  creative.  Formal  photo¬ 
graphic  education.  Prefer  daily  located 
near  college  to  complete  degree,  but  all 
considered.  State  minimum  starting  sal¬ 
ary  with  first  inquiry.  Box  159,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
camera-darkroom.  Ten  years’  newspaper 
experience  using  2%  and  35  mm.  A 
family  man  seeking  a  career  with  a 
photo-conscious  publication  in  Zones  1. 
2  or  3.  Box  239,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Technical 
background,  from  specialized  training 
in  TTS,  Linofilm,  computer  schools; 
have  designed  and  set  up  three  cold- 
type  shops.  Family  man,  38.  Box  137, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT : 
Letterpress,  Offset ;  3  large  letterpress- 
offset  conversions.  Complete  knowledge 
photo-typesetting,  camera,  TTS,  hot 
metal,  etc.  Personnel  training,  equitj- 
ment  purchasing.  Seeking  large  opera¬ 
tion  or  sales  that  needs  my  experience. 
Box  193,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  mechanical/ 
production  superintendent  of  major 
group  interested  similar  situation 
smaller  daily.  Resum4  on  request.  Box 
206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Long  Past  Due 


Newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  for  years  have  been  ques¬ 
tioning  the  discrepancies  that 
have  appeared  in  the  various 
methods  of  measuring  television 
audiences.  The  questions  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  because  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  people  and 
their  counterparts  at  the  adver¬ 
tisers  hav'e  blandly  accepted  the 
quick  and  easy  explanations  of 
the  broadcasters.  Even  the  furor 
over  the  rigged  polling  methods 
a  year  ago  failed  to  arouse  much 
interest  among  advertisers  to  get 
at  the  truth. 

One  would  think  that  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  spending  millions  on  Tv 
would  have  a  vital  interest  in 
determining  just  how  much  he 
is  spending  for  what. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  really  laid  it  on  the  line 
when  he  pointed  out  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  in  Washington  last 
week  “a  small  matter  of  71% 
difference  in  the  projections  on 
cost  efficiency  which  advertisers 
have  been  attributing  to  Tv 
advertising.” 

He  said:  “We  don’t  ask  any¬ 
one  to  take  this  on  our  say-so. 
We  call  on  the  advertisers  who 
invest  billions  of  dollars  in  Tv 
to  query  their  agencies  and  their 
research  people ;  is  there  at  least 
reasonable  doubt  about  the  audi¬ 
ence  figures  you  have  been 
taking  for  granted?  If  so,  can 
you  afford  not  to?” 

Will  advertisers  and  agencies 
take  a  look,  or  will  they  pass 
this  off  as  another  competitive 
protest? 

*  *  * 

In  addition  to  citing  several 
research  sources  to  disprove 
television’s  latest  claim  that  it 
is  attracting  more  better-edu¬ 
cated  and  higher  income  viewers, 
Mr.  Bogart  dwelt  on  a  compari¬ 
son  of  Nielsen  and  Politz  as  to 
size  of  audience. 

“The  Nielsen  Television  Index 
has  the  great  merit  of  meas¬ 
uring  set  tuning  every  week,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  but  does  it 
with  a  permanent  sample  of 
about  1000  households  with  all 
the  obvious  difficulties  of  making 
and  keeping  a  permanent  sample 
representative  of  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation.  Nielsen  reports  that 
58%  of  the  Tv  households,  or 
55%  of  all  U.S.  households, 
watch  Tv  in  prime  time  during 
the  heavy  viewing  season,  and 


that  41%  of  the  adults  watch  at 
the  average  evening  minute. 

“Most  researchers  I  know  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  most  accurate 
method  of  measuring  the  amount 
— as  opposed  to  the  share — of 
viewing  is  to  send  interviewers 
out  to  a  fresh  cross-section  of 
households,  ring  doorbells,  and 
find  out,  if  people  are  home, 
whether  they  have  a  Tv  set  on. 
This  is  the  method  Alfred 
Politz  used  in  his  recent  study 
of  over  12,000  households. 

“Politz  found  not  55%  but 
41%  of  the  households  with  sets 
turned  on  at  the  average  eve¬ 
ning  minute,  and  37%  with 
someone  watching. 

“He  found  not  41%  but  24% 
of  the  adults  watching  Tv.  At 
the  station  break  time,  he  found 
16%  watching — all  the  stations. 

“We  believe  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  should  look  more 
closely  behind  the  facade  of  the 
big  numbers  than  it  has  shown 
any  interest  in  doing  up  to  this 
point.  The  disparity  between 
24%  and  41%  is  too  great  to  be 
swept  under  the  rug;  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  small  matter  of  71% 
difference  in  the  projections  on 
cost  efficiency  which  advertisers 
have  been  attributing  to  Tv 
advertising.” 

*  *  * 

This  is  not  a  “sour  grapes” 
complaint  from  a  competitor  of 
television.  Mr.  Bogart  said  “our 
business  is  to  promote  news¬ 
papers,  not  to  knock  other  media. 
Television,  next  to  the  movies, 
is  the  most  effective  mass  means 
of  reproducing  the  power  of  the 
face-to-face  personal  communi¬ 
cation,  once  the  viewer  is  in 
front  of  the  set.  It  serves  adver¬ 
tisers  brilliantly,  and  no  com¬ 
petitive  statements  we  make  can 
harm  it.  But  great  though  tele¬ 
vision  is  as  an  advertising 
medium,  it  is  not  out  of  order 
for  us  as  its  competitors  to  ask 
that  its  coverage  be  appraised 
realistically  and  accurately.” 

It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to 
see  if  any  agency  or  major 
advertiser  proceeds  to  do  so. 

• 

Achievement  Award 

Alan  L.  Otten,  who  covers  the 
White  House  and  national  poli¬ 
tics  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
has  been  named  as  the  recipient 
of  the  1967  Golden  Plate  Award 
in  the  field  of  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Achievement. 


Publisher  Fights 
For  Court  Records 

WlLLISTON,  N.  D. 

The  Williston  Herald,  a  7,400 
circulation  evening  newspaper, 
has  involved  itself  in  a  battle 
over  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

On  Jan.  20  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  county  judge,  Lawrence 
O’Connell,  denied  the  Herald  ac¬ 
cess  to  records  and  verdicts  per¬ 
taining  to  court  cases,  contend¬ 
ing  the  public  did  not  have  a 
right  to  knowledge  of  his  judg¬ 
ments  unless  they  were  willing 
to  attend  court  sessions. 

The  judge  cited  a  recent  case. 
Grand  Forks  Herald  vs.  Lyons, 
in  which  access  was  denied  in 
civil  cases  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  civil  courts.  The  Willis¬ 
ton  Herald’s  publisher,  Walter 
M.  Wick,  said  this  decision  did 
not  set  precedent  in  criminal 
cases. 

Judge  O’Connell  said  that  if 
the  newspaper  wished  to  know 
his  decisions  in  such  cases  it 
would  have  to  have  a  represent¬ 
ative  present  at  his  regular 
sessions,  10  a.m.  each  Wednes¬ 
day.  He  added  that  not  all  hear¬ 
ings  and  judgments  are  heard 
during  regular  sessions  and  that 
he  could  not  expect  the  news¬ 
paper  to  be  present  at  all  times 
to  cover  cases  coming  before  his 
court.  At  the  same  time,  he  re¬ 
fused  access  to  the  records  of 
his  judgments. 

The  newspaper  ran  an  edito¬ 
rial  on  page  one  condemning  the 
judge’s  action,  saying  he  “has 

BOOMER 


overstepped  the  privileges  of  i 
office  in  his  attempt  to  deny  th«1 
public  of  its  right  to  access  tof 
criminal  court  decisions.” 

• 

Editor  Jailed,  Beaten; 
lAPA  Cables  Protest 

Managua,  Nicaragua 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  La  Prenta, 
has  been  arrested  and  inj. 
prisoned  here  by  forces  of  the 
National  Guard. 

According  to  reports,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  principal  opposi¬ 
tion  newspaper  was  beaten  by  a 
guard  soon  after  he  was  take® 
into  custody  (Jan.  25)  then  kept’} 
in  a  shower  stall  and  for  a 
period  of  24  hours  drenched 
with  water. 

A  government  spokesman  al-' 
leged  that  troops  occupying  th« 
newspaper’s  offices  had  founti 
a  “master  plan”  for  the  destrueJ 
tion  of  this  capital  city  togethorj 
with  plans  for  the  assassinatioii 
of  high  officials.  j 

These  events  followed  a  bloodyt 
clash  between  oppositionists 
government  troops  (Jan.  22). 
La  Prensa  had  already  beea 
closed  down  for  some  time  befoi 
its  publisher  was  arrested, 

The  Inter  American  Press  As-’ 
sociation  cabled  President^ 
Lorenzo  Guerrero  protest! 
“any  violence  or  denial  of 
human  rights”  to  Chamorro  and 
the  closing  of  La  Prensa.  Thai 
paper  was  restored  to  its  owneri] 
Feb.  1. 


^Off  the  record  note,  you  might  say  we*ve  got 
a  suspect  in  that  case.** 
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IWnibleshooters 


And  all  of  them  stand  ready  to  work  for  you,  helping 
keep  your  telephone  service  as  near  perfect  as  possible. 

They’re  the  girls  who  supervise  the  switchboard.  The 
ones  who  act  fast  to  help  you  find  a  number. 

And  the  girls  who  handle  your  other  telephone  needs— 
such  as  finding  your  lost  dime  or  correcting  an  overcharge. 


And  the  foreman  who  sees  that  your  phone  is  installed 
on  time.  And  the  manager  who  heads  your  telephone  office. 

One  complaint  from  you  and  these  troubleshooters  move  in 
fast  to  keep  trouble  from  troubling  you.  _ 

We  may  be  the  only  phone  company  f  /VlStr 
in  town,  but  we  try  not  to  act  like  it. 
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Gene  Cole  and  Purple  Sage  Ann  deliver  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ne 


Purple  Sage  Ann 

—and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 


Yes,  indeedy,  she's  a  fine  sorrel  mare.  Every  morning,  come 
sunup,  she  gallops  her  15-year-old  master.  Gene  Cole, 
’round  his  Rocky  Mountain  News  route.  Sometimes  it 
gets  mighty  cold  up  Douglas,  Wyoming,  way.  Twenty-five 
below  sometimes.  But  what’s  that  to  a  spirited  horse  and 
a  young  fellow  who’s  got  nuthin’  but  the  whole  world 
ahead  of  him? 

Sure,  and  Purple  Sage  Ann’s  only  one  of  the  many 
means  of  delivering  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
to  its  readers. 

The  News  covers  Colorado,  Wyoming,  western  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  and  bits  of  northern  New  Mexico  like  a  cow¬ 


poke’s  blanket.  It’s  delivered  to  479  towns  and  cities 
the  area . . .  from  the  ghost  mining  town  of  Ward,  Colorai 
where  nine  live  in  the  winter,  and  Jay  Em,  Wyo 
which  has  finally  reached  30,  to  the  great  metropolis  al 
the  Eastern  Slope,  spreading  out  from  Denver. 

Matter  of  fact,  outside  the  Denver  area,  the  Roi’ 
Mountain  News,  a  morning  and  Sunday  Scripps-How 
newspaper,  has  greater  daily  circulation  in  Colorado  aii«| 
Wyoming  towns  over  5000  population  than  any  ot 
Colorado  paper. 

Giddap,  Purple  Sage  Ann!  The  folks  are  waitin’  for 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 
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Editor  &  PubUisNor 


Colleen  Dishon 
is  not  only  a 
Women’s  Editor. 
She’s  an 
editor^  editor. 


Colleen  ("Koky")  Dishon  thinks  a 
newspaper  should  cover  the  everyday 
topics  women  love.  But  not  in  the 
"everyday"  way. 

Good  thinking.  And  she  has  the  staff 
to  back  it  up. 

Home  Economics  Editor  Isabel  Du  Bois. 
She  serves  readers  the  tastiest  food 
section  anywhere. 

Fashion  Editor  Peg  Zwecker.  She 
guides  readers  among  the  intricate  ups 
and  downs  of  fashion. 

Home  Furnishings  Editor  Jean 
O'Connor.  She  takes  readers  through 
America's  most  beautiful  homes,  sharing 
secrets  of  their  decor. 

And  Society  Editor  Patricia  Moore. 

She  ushers  readers  into  the  most 
exclusive  social  events  of  our  day. 

These  are  the  editors  of  our  women's 
pages.  "Koky"  Dishon  is  their  editor. 
Together,  they  give  everyday  topics 
new  luster. 

And  help  our  women's  pages  talk  to 
women  where  they  live. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 


